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GRASSES,  MEADOWS,  AND  PASTURES, 

OURREY  18  not  particularly  fiuned  for  an  at^ 
tentiye  regard  to  the  formation^  or  to  the  produo 
ti^eneflB  of  its  meadows  and  paitares.  Being  every 
where  more  or  less  undulated,  with  no  considerable 
tract  of  leyel  country  iuany  onC/part  of  it,  itspo^ 
fition  seems  to  bespeak  it  more  of  a  com  than  a 
grazing  or  a  dairy  county.  There  are,  however^ 
some  parts  of  it  where  the  system  of  meadows  is 
well  undefstood,  where,  irrigation  is  uniformly 
practised,  and  its  consequences  carefully  marked  j 
such  are  those  in  Oxted,  Tanridge,  Crowhurs^ 
and  Lingfield  parishes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  and  the  long  famed  Runneymead  and  othcf 
common  meads  of  so  valuable  a  quality,  which  by 
bordering  on  the  Thames,  were  they  in  severality> 
would  by  proper  mani^ment  necessarily  make 
no  inconsiderable  figure,  as  before  the  late  in- 
closures  of  Walton  and  Weybridge  parishes,  they 
amounted  together  to  near  ISOO  acres.  There  is 
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a  small  quantity  of  exceeding  good  meadow  aboat 
Cobham. 

In  the  parish  of  Oxted  Mr.  Wm.  Saunders^  of 
Stone  Hall,  (whom  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
name^ )  has  a  large  allotment  of  water  meadow  be-* 
longing  to  that  farm,  which  has  been  formerly 
made  at  a  very  heavy  expence ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  such  a  convert  to  the  system,  as  to  ascribe  to 
it  all  the  lidvtfntiiges  which  its  advocates  endeavour 
to'  maintain.  He  knew  the  farm  before  the  mea- 
dows were  flowed  systematically,  and  he  was  ac* 
quainted  with  their  products ;  and  although  he  ad- 
mits that  the  grass  springs  earlier,  and  is  greatly 
inCrcfasdd  in  quantity^  y^t  he  i&  very  well  satisfied 
that  it  is  so  much  lessened  and  reduced  in  quality, 
that  it  does  not  nor  cannot  fat  so  much  stock  as  it 
bad  used  to  do  within  a  given  period. 

Indeed^  it  is  pretty  evident  from  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  particular  liUge  spots  over  which  the 
water  never  flows,  ( and  which  exhibit  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  herbage, )  Ihilt  the  quality  of  it  was 
once  uncommonly  fine  and  good,  but  that  the 
flowing  or  irrigating  had  destroyed  that  parti- 
cular sweet  herbage,  and  introduced  or  brought 
on  a  species  coarse  and  long,  very  productive,  but 
certainly  not  by  any  nieans  so  profitable  for  cattle, 
and  can  only  answer  where  hay  can  be  sold  for  the 
London  or  some  other  great  market.  In  these 
ideas  Mr.  Saunders  is  by  no  means  singular,  for 
several  other  farmers  who  had  tried  the  systeni  upon 
a  small  scale,  found  the  same  results,  and  have  let 
their  works  go  to  decay. 

In  the  paririi  of  Tanridge,  however,  Mr.  Tirrell, 
Mr.  Hollamby,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Steer  have  each  of 
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Ibem  very  capital  wafer  meadows,  and  which  the 
■two  former  regularly  irrigate,  and  when  I  looked 
«ver  them  early  in  the  spring  of  1803  when  there 
vas  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  elsewhere,  their  mea- 
dows were  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  and  over 
my  shoes  in  grass.  Tc  them  it  pays  well,  because 
they  are  not  restricted  from  selling  their  hay,  and 
the  barracks  at  Croydon  afford  them  an  extraordi- 
nary good  market. 

At  Crowhiirst  and  Lingfield  along  the  sides  of 
the  river  are  some  very  good  natural  meadows, 
particularly  Broad  Mead  in  the  latter  parish,  but 
not  being  in  severalty  they  are  but  indifferently  ma- 
naged; they,  however,  contrive  to  flow  some  of 
them  at  some  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  may  be  wanted  for  that 
purpose  can  be  spared  from  the  mills,  which  greatly 
conduces  to  increase  the  produce.  There  are  ae- 
Tcral  parts  in  those  parishes,  that  would  pay  in- 
finitely better  in  pasture  than  as  they  now  are 
Under  the  plough,  but  the  great  uncertainty  undet 
trhich  they  labour  with  regard  to  their  tithes,  deters 
Ae  tenantry  and  even  many  of  the  proprietors 
ftom  attempting  any  expensive  and  permanent  im- 
provement. I  could  name  one  gentleman  who,  as  a 
&rmer  in  the  latter  parish,  ranks  as  high  as  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  grazier  inferior  to  few, 
with  a  spirit  to  undertake,  and  a  capital  to  execute 
whatever  plans  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
his  farm,  and  with  a  command  of  water  that  would 
enable  him  to  irrigate  a  great  part  of  it,  now  suf- 
fers his  grass  fields  to  lay  idle  and  unproductive, 
mnd  his  corn  land  to  yield  barely  enough  to  supply 
.him  with  fodder  and  to  cover  his  expences  ;  when, 
B  2 
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with  a  little  exertioHj  the  latter  would,  as  some  of 
Uiem  did  this  season,  1803,  produce  him  six  quar- 
ters per  acre  of  fine  marketable  wheat; — and  this  on 
account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  tithes.  A 
con&iderahtc  part  of  the  several  parishes  of  God- 
stone,  Home,  Burstow,  Horiey,  Charlwood,  New- 
digate,  Ockley,  Ewhurst,  Okewood,  Cranley,  Cow- 
fold,  &c.  &c.  being  flat,  of  a  strong  tenacious  soil, 
too  moist  for  the  plough,  but  not  too  much  so  for 
meadows,  (because  in  a  state  of  arable,  and  under 
corn,  moist  lands  are  exf remelj  apt  (o  swell  greatly 
in  hard  frosts,  and  subsiding  again  in  a  thaw  leave 
the  roots  of  the  corn  quite  bare  upon  the  surface; 
which  is  not  the  case  when  under  grass,  because 
thejr  are  generally-  so  compressed  b;  treading  and 
rolling,  and  the  matting  together  of  the  roots  of 
the  perennial  grasses,  a«  to  prevent  the  frost  from 
taking  such  effect  upon  them,}  might  be  easily 
converted  into  very  good  permanent  pasture,  and 
pay  in  my  opinion  better  upon  an  average  of  years, 
than  under  corn.  Indeed,  Horiey  common  of  it- 
sflfj  was  it  inclosed,  and  proper  sized  ditches  suf- 
ficiently deep  carried  round  the  inctosures,  would 
naturally  become  as  hoc  meadow  as  any  in  the 
l^ngdom.  The  same  may  be  said  of  great  part  of 
Peas  Marsh  betv^een  Guildford  and  Godalming; 
and  as  tliat  tract  of  common  is  about  to  be  inclosed, 
it  will  uatnrally  find  its  value  as  such,  and  in  aj). 
probability  be  so  employed.  .  ^^J 

In  the  management  o(  the    meadows  and  pa^^^^l 
tures  throughout  the  county  I  have  seen  nothing 
new;  many  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  prin- 
cipal farmers,  paying  more   or   less  regard  to  the 
proper  dressing,  pickiog:,  weeding,  busb  harrovfrv 
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ing,  ftnd  roliitip;  aiid  many  paying  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  any  of  these  things^  either  in  their 
meadows  or  thdf  pastures.  Some  again  there  ari^ 
iprho  ttink  they  cannot  overdo  it^  and  thereforb 
on  indiscritninately^  40^  50^  and  even  60  large  cart 
loads  of  the  best  and  most  ratten  dung  to  the  acre^ 
upon  cool^  old^  meadows.  Such  was  the  case  ih 
the  parish  of  Albury^  where  one  gentleman  dressed 
a  piece  of  meadow  ground  in  the  winter  of  1802^ 
with  40  large  loads  of  rich  spit  dung  equal  perhaph 
to  between  50  and  60  cubical  loads^  when  half 
the  quantity  repeated  at  a  pi'oper  interval^  say  this 
third  year^  Would  have  been  of  more  permaneiA 
benefit  to  the  fields  and  been  after  each  dressing, 
more  productive  of  good  hay.  At  Petersham^ 
Wandsworth^  Battersea,  Dulwich^  and  Streatham, 
I  obierved  sin^ilar  errors^  and  this  under  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  making  the  fields  for  ever,  oK  as 
some  e!tpressed  it^  that  they  would  not  want  dress- 
ing  again  for  one  while.  Probably  in  this  idea 
they  might  be  also  mistaken^  for  if  the  soil  wits 
near  the  gravel  so  as  to  cause  it  to  burn^  i^nd  the 
succecfding  sunnner  should  prove  hot  and  dry,  this 
superabundant  quantity  of  dung  wonld  rather  tend 
to  destroy  the  herbage  altogether,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  overdose  of  otherwise  salutary  be- 
verage would  tend  to  destroy  the  constitution; 
why  then,  if  a  tittle  will  be  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  plants,  are  we  so  covetous  as  to  force 
them  to  a  premature  vegetation,  and  thereby  be- 
t:ome,  as  it  were,  involuntary  instruments  in  short- 
ening their  existence  ? 

In  many  of  the  upland  grounds  in  the  county^ 
and  in  the  parks  in  several  piu'ts  of  it,  that  have 
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perhaps  been  for  a  series  of  years  depastured  bf 
sheep,  cowB,  horses,  or  deer,  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  extreme  poverty  of  the  major  part  of 
them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ant  or  mole  hilU, 
the  black  thorn,  the  bramble  and  brier,  are  re- 
moved from  the  interior  as  well  as  close  to  the  fence 
or  hedge,  and  all  is  left  smooth ;  but  the  grass  is  gene- 
rally so  choaked  up  with  moss  and  bent,  matted  and 
interwoven  together,  as  greatly  to  reduce  its  value, 
and  were  it  left  to  grow  for  bay  would  not  yield  half 
a  load  per  acre.  I  have  been  told  very  frequently  in 
the  course  of  this  survey,  that  such  grass  is  always 
sweeter  for  cattle,  and  makes  mutton  so  much  the 
finer  flavoured.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
admit  that  to  be  the  case,  but  is  there  no  dilTerence 
in  point  of  value  to  a  proprietor,  whether  one  or 
two  acres  will  suflice  to  fat  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  or 
whether  it  must  require  six  or  eight  acres,  or,  in- 
deed, whether  any  number  will  fat  him  or  them  at 
all  ?  I  apprehend,  it  requires  no  extraordinary 
capacity  to  answer  such  a  question.  But  if  I  am 
asked  how  such  land  is  to  be  brought  about  so  as  to 
effect  such  a  purpose,  my  answer  ia,  by  stating 
what  has  been  done  in  similar  cases,  and  leaving 
the   party   at  liberty    to    adopt  it  or  not  as   he 

Those  who  are  best  skilled  in  this  part  of  hus- 
bandry, dress  their  meadows  or  pastures  every 
other  year,  at  least  where  the  scythe  goes  over ; 
but  where  they  have  a  good  bottom  upon  a  kind, 
moist,  loam,  every  third  year  is  thought  suSicienf. 
No  doubt  the  rich  particles  of  the  dung  spread 
upon  the  surface  is  filtrated  through  it,  and  car- 
ried down  into  the  earth  by  rain,  or  by  the  melting  . 
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of  the  snow  when  the  dung  is  laid  on  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  but  very  many  of  those  particles  are  lost  bj 
evaporation  bj  the  heat  of  the  sun^  and  conse- 
quently never  reach  the  roots  at  all.  From  the 
consideration  of  the  great  waste^  and  otherwise  loss 
of  so  important  a  manure^  arose  the  plan  which  I 
shall  now  submit. 

Dressing. — Early  in  November  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  has  been  moistened  by  autumnal 
rain^  a  scarificator  is  put  into  the  fields  the  tines 
of  which  are  made  sharp  in  fronts  and  kept  so 
every  day^  set  about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder^ 
according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
sward.  This  instrument  may  be  drawn  by  one  or 
two  horses^  having  a  wheel  or  foot  in  front  to  raise 
up  or  let  the  instrument  deeper  into  the  ground. 
With  this  the  turf  is  cut  asunder^  and  leaves  a 
scratch  of  about  an  inch  wide  on  the  surface ;  the 
depth  is  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  sward^ 
and  the  lowness  of  the  roots^  but  five  or  six  inches 
is  in  general  the  depth.  This  operation  not  only 
tears  up  a  great  deal  of  moss^  separates  the  hide 
bound  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  coarse  grasses^ 
cutting  the  extreme'roots  of  them,  which  hereafter 
shoot  out  anew^  having  been  nourished  by  the 
dung  that  is  to  follow^  and  the  air  and  rains  during 
the  winter. 

The  dung  being  previously  prepared,  and  un- 
dergone its  regular  fermentation  and  arrived  at  a 
state  of  perfect  putrefaction,  must  be  brought  on 
directly,  and  as  fast  as  brought  must  be  spread, 
eare  being  had  that  the  spreader  reduces  the  lumps 
as  small  as  possible.  After  that  is  done,  th^  work 
U  rend^ed  complete  for  the  present  by  giving  it  a 
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good  bush-harrowing  made  of  strong  black  and 
white  thorns.  Bj  this  method  of  infusing  the 
valuable  particles  of  the  dung  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  one- 
third  less  dung  will  do  more  real  good  than  can  be 
conceived,  and  than  perhaps  three  times  the  quan- 
tity in  the  usual  way.  Henre  arises  a  cheap  and 
certain  way  of  improving  a  Urge  quantity  of  up- 
land pasture,  which  at  present  is  little  more  than 
barren.  Whatever  moss  or  rubbish  the  scarificator 
may  tear  up  and  collect,  should  he  carefully  re- 
moved to  some  dung  heap  to  be  hereafter  mixed 
with  it,  because  if  it  is  left  upon  the  grass  in  heaps 
it  will  soon  destroy  it. 

To  render  the  plan  still  more  beneficial, before  this 
bush-harrowing  takes  place,  a  few  pounds  of  white 
clover,  with  some  marl  grass  or  cow-clover,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  should  be  evenly 
sown  over  the  ground ;  the  harrowing  following 
aflter,  and  the  rains  together  would  force  in 
the  seed,  and  giving  it  another  bush-harrowing 
and  a  complete  rolling,  either  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April  following,  as  may  be  most  favour- 
able, J  should  not  be  afraid  to  risk  my  existence 
upon  the  apparent  and  substantial  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  pasture. 

Preparation. — When  land  has  been  improperly 
laid  down,  or  from  great  neglect  is  become  poor, 
foul,  and  barren,  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  re- 
covering it  than  by  ploughing  it  up,  well  clean- 
ing, taking  a  certain  number  of  white  and  green 
crops  alternately  off  from  it,  and  laying  it  down 
again  clean,  sweetj  and  in  good  heart,  without  any 
corn  crop  with  it,  and  with  proper  seeds.  Nothing 
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iyrely  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  see  land  that  is  iiH 
tebded  to  be  laid  down  into  permanent  pasture^ 
with  the  seeds  sown  amidst  a  crop  of  corn^  and 
that  often  oats^  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  hare 
e?^  heardj  than  that  the  com  shelters  and  nou« 
rkhes  the  young  and  tender  grasses.  That  it 
nourishes  them  is  fake^  for  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  tiiat  they  rob  the  grass  of  that  nourish- 
ment which  is  intended  for  the  grass  solely ;  so  far 
from  being  of  any  use  in  this  respect,  every  com 
that  grows  is  in  the  way  of  the'  grass^  and  let  me 
then  ask^  if  that  be  the  case^  whether  any  one  of 
those  plants^  be  it  wheats  barley,  or  oats,  could 
exist  without  that  very  nourishment^  which,  if 
they  were  not  there^  the  grass  would  necessarily 
have  ?  But  I  may  be  told  that  what  is  food  for 
com^  is  not  food  for  grass,  and  therefore  no  injury 
is  done^  because  they  will  each  of  them  draw  thf  ir 
own  proper  food  and  no  othejr.  What  proof  haw 
we  that  such  is  the  fact  when  applied  to  plants  m 
the  earth  ?  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary^  tha 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  as  well  from  the  evi«t 
dence  of  our  senses  as  from  the  knowledge  vre 
have  acquired  by  chemistry,  as  to  the  component 
parts  of  every  soil^  that  the  soil  which  will  nourish 
the  one  will  do  the  same  by  the  other  ?  But  if  it 
should  prove  otherwise,  it  can  only  be  partially  so : 
and  a  little  more  sand^  chalk,  or  clay,  in  the  one 
Mil  than  in  the  other  is  all  the  difference  that  can 
be  made  in  the  quality  of  it. 

Far  different  vrill  be  the  case  as  to  the  nominal 
advantage  of  shelter^  for  it  is  not  only  nominal  but 
highly  i^^rious,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove. 

When  grass  seeds  are  sown  among  corn  for  ikf 
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fniipoie  of  shelter,  be  the  crop  of  corn  heav^  or 
light,  it  draws  up  (he  grass  more  or  less  spindling, 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  degree  of  thickness 
of  it;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  to  afford  it  protec- 
tion, at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  stands  in  no 
need  of  its  ofliciousness;  for  nature  has  provided 
it,  if  left  alone,  with  the  means  of  protecting  it- 
self. When  thus  drawn  up  among  the  corn,  if 
that  tillers  out,  as  most  corn  that  is  sown  then, 
uud  in  u  tilth  made  proper  for  grass  seed«,  alwavs 
does,  its  routs  being  so  much  stronger  than  those 
of  tlie  grasses,  and  having  taken  rompletc  posses- 
kIoii  of  the  ground  before  they  have  begun  to  vege- 
tate, those  roofs  trail  as  it  were  near  the  surface, 
and  do  not  ofler  to  ehoot  downwards  until  they 
have  nearly  exhausted  every  particle  of  nourish- 
ment from  it.  What  becomes  then  of  the  seeds  of 
the  grasses  ?  They  may  vegetate  it  is  true,  but 
what  have  they  to  support  them  when  they  are 
brought  into  existence  ?  Exactly  what  the  roots 
of  the  corn  have  left  them:  they  cannot  shoot 
downwards,  except  in  a  few  iutervals,  because  the 
roots  of  the  corn  are  in  their  Mav.  thcv  are  there- 
fore always  found  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
roots  out  of  the  ground.  When  tlie  crop  of  corn 
is  cut  and  carried,  those  roots  arc  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  without  leaves  sutlieientto  counter- 
act its  efl'ects,  and  they  are  afterwards  farther  ex- 
posed to  all  the  severities  of  the  winter,  when  if 
!>Iielter  and  protection  is  necessasy,  (and  they  then 
Mand  undoubtedly  most  in  need  of  it,)  they  have 
it  nut.  If  the  season  proves  very  dry,  the  grasses 
are  starved  ;  because  the  corn  will  run  away  with 
wlmt  little  moisture  there  may  be  in  the  earth  to 
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fuppQrt  themselves ;  and  if  otherwise  very  wet,  of 
even  moists  the  corn  will  grow  rank  and  smother 
the  grasses;  thus  in  either  case  the  principle  is  fiilse 
and  bad.    But  covetousness  set  the  idea  afloat,  and 
ignorance^  obstinacy^  and  folly,  have  kept  it  from 
sinking.    For  what  is  it  but  saying,  that  the  spring 
and  summer  months  in  this  country  are  too  cold, 
or  too  hot  to  nourish  and  bring  forward  a  crop  of 
young  grasses,  which,  in  fact,  are  almost  all  na* 
tives  of  the  greater  part  of  this  kingdom,  without 
the  assistance  of  any   preternatural  agency.     The 
idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  maintained,    and  I  am 
happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  those 
gentlemen  whose  estates  I  have  the  honour  to  ma- 
nage, as  well  as  others  who  have  consulted  me  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  landed  property,  have 
admitted  the  principle  I  now  maintain,  many  of 
them  have  made  trial  of  it,  are  become  converts^ 
and  now  make  it  one  of  the  special  covenants  in 
all  their  leases,  viz.  never  to  sow  corn  and  grass 
seeds  together,  when  the  land  is  to  be  laid  down  to 
permanent  pasture. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
must  beg  to  add  one  word  more.  When  grasses 
are  sown  by  themselves,  if  from  the  badness  of  the 
season,  ( and  the  spring  has  been  made  choice  of 
for  sowing  the  seed)  or  the  indifference  of  the 
seed,  the  plants  should  not  vegetate  kindly,  it  givef 
the  farmer  an  opportunity  of  top-dressing  such  as 
are  weakly,  and  supplying  any  part  of  the  field 
with  fresh  seeds  where  they  may  have  failed  alto- 
gether :  it  allows  him  from  time  to  time  to  hand- 
weed  and  extirpate  any  weeds  or  grass  that  he  does 
nci  choose  should  make  a  part  of  the  crop,  and 
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this  he  can  do  more  effectually  while  they  are 
young,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  whole  than 
when  they  are  suffered  to  get  firm  root  in  the 
ground.  Indeed,  the  pulverized  and  open  state  of 
the  ground  seems  to  invite  the  operation  at  this 
particular  period.  But  1  have  been  told,  that  all 
this  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  loss 
of  time,  and  expence.  What,  shall  we  make  a 
rule  to  weed  our  crops  of  wheat  and  other  corn, 
which  are  only  annual,  and  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, and  yet  deny  or  grudge  to  perform  that 
office  to  a  crop  that  is  to  be  permanent  ?  If  we 
should  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  a  tenant 
for  making  use  of  such  language,  because  he  may 
alledgc  that  he  has  only  a  temporary  interest  in 
the  premises,  and  by  laying  it  down  be  has  per- 
formed that  part  of  bis  contract ;  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  proprietor  who  entertains  the  same 
ideas  ?  If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  before  ad- 
vanced, I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  any  of 
these  things  can  be  done  when  the  grasses  are  sowiH 
amidst  corn  ?  Can  you  weed  from  time  to  time  ? 
Can  you  top-dress,  can  you  supply  any  vacanciei 
during  the  growth  of  the  corn  ?  If  you  cannot, 
why  then  you  are  losing  a  Reason  with  your  crop 
of  grasses,  you  have  it  all  to  do  the  second  season, 
when  common  sense  and  experience  tells  you  it 
cannot  be  done  with  scarcely  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; and  such  a  piece  of  pasture,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  will  always  be  patchy,  and  never  look  well, 
take  what  pains  you  will  with  it  afterwards. 

Seeos. — Having  now  pointed  out  what  1  con- 
ceive to  be  a  fundamental  error  in  the  custom  aad 
practice  of  sowing  the  grass  seeds  among  cornv^ 
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proceed  Be&t  to  say  flN>niethiiig  of  the  seeds  that  ace 
generally  u^ed  for  that  purpose.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
€)xcused  ijn  what  I  am  going  to  advance^  because^ 
part  of  it  at  least  will  infringe  upon  custom^  which 
I  well  know  to  be  yery  difficult  to  set  aside ;  but  if 
a  great  number  of  years  experience  as  a  dealer  in- 
seeds,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  find  out  those  sorts  which> 
may  be  best  calculated  to  form  that  carpet-like  ap* 
pearance  in  every  soil  and  situation,  which  as  a 
ground-workman  it  was  my  business  to  do,  and* 
which  my  subsequent  and  late  engagements  ha?e 
enabled  me  to  upply  to  the  farm;  if  that  experi- 
ence has  furnished  me  with  any  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing it  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  this 
survey. 

Let  us  first  take  notice  of  the  usual  sorts  of  seeds 
employed  in  this  county,  ( and  which  vnll  be  found 
nearly  the  same  all  over  the  kingdom )  in  laying 
down  land  either  for  meadow  or  pasture,  and  con- 
trast it  with  the  sorts  I  shall  beg  leave  to  submit. 

Whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  soil,  be  it  wet  or 
moists  or  be  it  dry'  or  scalding,  whether  it  is  clay, 
loam,  sand,  or  chalk,  whether  it  is  for  upland  or 
for  lowlajid,  you  are  told  to  take  so  many  pounds 
of  red  clover,  so  taiany  of  white,  so  much  rib 
grass  or  plantain,  so  much  rye-grass,  and  so  much 
clean  hay  seed,  with  now  and  then  a  little  trefoil 
and  cow-cloyer  or  cow-grass;  such  is  the  universal 
doctrine^  and  so  established  is  this  rule,  that  if  a 
gentleman  goes  to  any  eminent  seedsman  in  town 
or  country,  and  tells  him  that  he  wants  a  proper 
assortment  of  the  best  seeds  to  lay  down  a  certain 
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quantity  of  land,  the  seedsman  has  his  recipe  ready 
in  an  itistaiil,  and  which  has  probably  been  as  long^ 
in  the  sliop  as  tbc  business ;  he  naturally  enough 
thinks,  that  if  the  gentleman  with  his  steward  and 
bailiiT,  all  of  whom  may  have  consulted  the  most 
experienced  farmers  in  their  neighbourhood,  can- 
not tell  what  is  most  proper  for  his  soil  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  purpose  fur  which  it  is  intended,  and 
who  alone  ought  to  know,  he  cannot  afterwards 
blame  his  seedsman  for  having  sent  sorts  that  were 
by  no  means  fit  for  his  purpose,  hut  perhaps  the 
major  part  of  them  the  very  opposite.  And  yet 
not  a  winter  passes  over  a  seedsman's  head,  but  he 
has  many  such  applications.  Indeed  I  have  some- 
times been  in  a  shop  of  that  sort,  and  have  heard 
such  recommendations  given,  as  to  have  made  me 
scarcely  able  to  contain  myself,  and  convinced  me 
either  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  that  he 
was  recommending  such  articles  as  he  had  got  to 
sell,  leaving  out  such  as  be  had  not  got.  But  how 
should  he  he  otherwise  than  ignorant ;  a  man  shut 
up  in  London  the  greater  part  of  the  year  has 
not  opportunity,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  study 
the  natural  history  of  grasses;  he  knows  the  clovers, 
rye-grass,  and  Ihe  like,  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  ;  he  is  properly  the  seed  seller,  not 
the  seed  grower. 

With  respect  to  red  clover,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
an  improper  grass  to  mis  with  perennial  ones,  not 
only  because  it  soon  wears  out,  but  because  it  is  a 
luxuriant  exuberant  growing  plant,  and  occupies 
that  space  while  living,  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  those  plants  which  are  abiding;  and  if  it  does 
uot  destroy  by  ils  umbrageousncsit  the  more  young 
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^d  delicate  grasses,  it  leaves  a  vacancy  when  it 
Sies,  wliicb  is  oever  afterwards  so  well  filled  up. 

The  rib  or  planlain-g^ass  (plantago  lanceolata) 

certainly  a  valuable  one  in  its  proper  situation  ; 
but  that  never  ran  be  indiscriminate,  it  cannot 
^ow  equally  well  and  Hourisb  in  all  soils  and  situ- 
ations alike,  there  must  and  will  he  shades,  which 
lie  that  has  paid  much  attention  to  it  cannot  fail 
to  have  obijervcd  strongly  marked;  it  is  upon 
ihis  ground,  that  I  differ  with  some  highly  respect- 
itblc  characters  in  the  county,  who  ascribe  to  this 
plant,  and  white  clover,  (he  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  alone  fit  to  lay  down  everv  species  of  soil. 
In  its  native  state  it  is  always  found  to  strike  deep 
in  the  ground,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  pe- 
cuh'arlv  tit  for  upland  pastures,  and  verv  dry  soils; 
but  will  it  grow  equally  well  there,  and  be  equally 
productive  as  in  tbe  more  moist  soils  of  meadows  ? 
Never  that  1  have  seen  ;  if  other  grasses  are  not  to 
begot,  there  is  no  objection  to  a  portion  of  rih-grau 
«pon  any  soil,  but  I  should  still  prefer  it  in  its  pro- 
per situation. 

Trefoil  or  nonsuch  is  by  no  means  calculated  for 
meadows,  it  is  always  found  spontaneously  on  tbe 
udes  of  hills,  and  in  tbe  driest  situations  and  soils. 
Its  nature,  therefore,  bespeaks  it  as  a  plant  fit  for 
tbe  different  descriptions  of  sands,  gravels,  and 
chalks,  it  is  besides  a  trailing  plant,  and  not  an 
abiding  one,  and  is  therefore,  more  fit  to  he  sown 
by  itself  as  a  crop,  than  to  be  intermixed  among  a 
collection  of  grasses  even  for  upland  pastures,  and 
never  among  those  intended  for  meadows. 

If  any  plant  can  be  called  generally  useful  it  is 
&€  white  clover,  commonly  called  white  Dutch 
clover,    owing  to    our   being  supplied  with    the 
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greater  part  of  the  seed  sold  in  London,  &c.  from 
the  Dutch,  who  are  themselves  principally  supplied 
from  Flanders,  but  it  is  certainly  a  native  of  Great 
Britain.  It  accommodates  itself  to  most  soils  and 
situations,  and  -will  flourish  where  the  red  clover 
and  many  of  the  grasses  will  stand  still.  I  am  a 
warm  advocate  for  its  introduction,  therefore,  upon 
all  occasions ;  because,  although  it  never  grows 
tall  nor  exuberant  in  any  situation,  yet  it  forms  so 
complete  a  bottom  in  every  one,  and  is  so  hardy 
and  sweet  as  to  make  it  valuable  either  for  sheep  or 
cow  pasture. 

The  clean  hay-seeds  are  a  gross  imposition  on 
the  understandings  of  tlie  public,  and  it  is  high 
time  they  were  undeceived  ;  I  have  bought  many 
hundred  bushels  of  them  at  the  King's-raews, 
(which  is  the  famous  place  of  sale)  and  I  cannot 
well  be  mistaken  about  their  ({ualities. 

It  is  a  fact  pretty  well  known  and  admitted, 
that  the  purveyor  of  the  king's  stables  uniformly 
buys  the  best  and  sweetest  hay.  from  the  most 
famed  pastures  in  Middlesex,  for  the  consumption 
of  his  majesty's  stud,  that  he  can  procure,  and  it 
ig  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  proceed- 
ing from  such  hay  is  the  actual  produce  of  the 
finer  granses ;  no  such  thing  however  is  the  fact. 
Every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  hay-making  of  that  county,  cannot  but  be 
sensible  that  the  hay  farmer  always  mows  his  grass 
OS  soon  as  it  comes  into  blossom,  that  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  face  of  the  field  exhibits  it  in  re- 
gular blossom,  he  not  only  does  that,  but  he 
carries  it  and  stacks  it  as  soon  as  possible,  in  or- 
d£r  that  it  may  attain  it«  proper  degree  of  fer- 
mentation,   (vulgarly,    sweating)  which    is     not 


lan^  degrees  short  of  faking  fire,  and  which  in 
;rj'  drv  seasons  they  often  do,  because  the  hay  is 
then  thought  to  require  so  much  leas  making.  If 
■then  the  grass  is  cut  while  in  its  early  blossom, 
from  whence  comes  the  seed?  And  if  some  of 
the  earlier  grasses,  rye-grass  for  example,  festuca, 
&c.  &c.  should  have  perfected  their  seeds  before 
the  crop  was  cut,  they  have  still  to  pass  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  in  the  rick,  before  they  can  come 
into  the  king's  stables;  and  can  such  line  seedi, 
covered  as  they  only  are  with  a  very  thin  plumula 
or  arillus,  which  is  the  Linnxan  term  for  a  coal 
after  having  gone  through  this  sweating  or  heating, 
escape  unhurt?  It  appears  to  me,  1  confess,  very 
uotikely,  because  we  well  know  how  soon  the 
principle  of  vegetation  ia  destroyed  in  corn,  and 
»erv  few  there  are  who  will  choose  to  buy  it  mow 
burnt.  The  grasses,  therefore,  that  escape  the 
most  unhurt,  are  the  rye-grass,  avena  or  oat-grass, 
and  the  foxtail-grass,  but  the  former  always  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  wherefore,  when  the 
usual  quantity  of  rye-grass  is  added  to  the  collec- 
tion at  the  time  of  sowing,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
0eld  sbould  appear  all  rye-grass.  This  is,  bow> 
,«ver,  literally  the  case,  and  whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  examining  with  a.  microscope  the  seeds 
which  they  may  get  from  this  place,  or  the  finest 
hay  seeds  they  can  buy  from  any  other,  if  they 
bave  passed  through  the  hay  stack,  will  find  that 
nine-tenths  of  what  they  believe  to  be  seed  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  seed  vessel  without  any  seed  to 
be  found,  and  therefore  mere  chaST;  because,  aa  I 
faid  before,  the  seed  perhaps  was  only  formed 
.vrhen  the  grass  was  cut.    Hence  arises  that  constant 
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disappointment  and  chagrin  which  uuiformlY  at- 
tend  on  those  who  sow  these  seeds,  having  flattered 
themselves  with  the  expectation  of  seeing,  in  a 
few  years,  their  own  fields  look  equal  to,  and  prove 
as  g^ood  as  those  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

As  for  the  fine  Yorkshire  hay  seed,  (holcus  la- 
natus)  which  is  in  so  much  repute  among  the  seeds- 
men, and  which  they  therefore  recommend  upon 
every  o.ccasion,  it  is  a  worse  grass  either  for  meadows 
or  pastures  than  almost  any  grass  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  (I  leave  couch  and  such  rubhish  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.)  I  have  tried  it  in 
such  large  quantities  in  this  county,  at  Sir  Robert 
Clayton's,  atMarden;  at  the  Earl  of  Derby's,  at 
the  Oaks;  at  Joseph  Windham's,  Esq.,  at  Wood- 
maostone  ;  at  the  late  Daniel  Macnaniara's,  Esq., 
at  Streatham;  at  the  late  Robert  Hankey's,  Esq.,  at 
Fetcham ;  at  (he  late  Edward  Walter's,  Esq.,  at 
Berry  Hill ;  at  Woodliall  Park,  the  then  seat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Runihold;  but  now  of  William  Smithy 
Esq.,  the  brother  to  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Lord  Carrington ;  in  very 
large  quantities  at  the  late  Earl  of  Bute's,  at  High- 
cliffe;  atThomasWiJliaras's,  Esq.,  at  Great  Marlow; 
and  at  a  vast  variety  of  other  places  for  so  many 
years,  that  1  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  its  qualities. 
The  wonder,  perhaps,  will  be,  how  I  came  to  use 
it  80  long,  knowing  so  much  of  it  as  I  did ;  the 
answer  to  which  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
clovers,  rye-grass,  and  the  hay  seeds  before-men- 
tioned, there  was  no  other  sort  to  be  got,  and  as 
these  Yorkshire  hay  seeds  were  generally  very 
clean,  and  free  from  weed.s,  they  served  to  mix 
with  the  rest,  and  produce  a  variety  of  feed^  ^-~m 
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tfe  nrther  like  the  plant  than  not.  Of  late  years, 
t  least  eight  or  nine,  I  have  never  sown  any  of  it, 
nnd  have  dissuaded  my  friends  from  buying  tt.  Its 
P  character  being  a  soft,  woolly,  tufty,  unprofitable 
1  gra«s,  always  growing  in  a  busb,  much  above  the 
1  common  level  of  the  ground,  not  tillering  out,  its 
■leaves  broad,  and  the  hay  uncommonly  coarse ;  it 

■  is  always  neglected,  says  Mr.  Bailey,  by  all  kinds 
»ti  stock,   but  when  drove  through  necessity   to 

tit. 

Since,  therefore,  there  appears  so  much  diffi- 
Kcully  in  procuring  a  ready  and  proper  assortment 
lof  seeds,  either  for  meadows  or  pastures,  or  for  the 
f  different  qualities  of  soils,  no  wonder,  I  thinks 
I  that  gentlemen  should  be  so  much  afraid  of  break*-' 
Ling  up  their  old  sward  or  pasture,  be  they  never  so' 
ilwd,  so  long  as  the  common  cry  is,  that  you  will 
lltever  see  them  so  good  again  ;  and  this  accounts 
llbr  the  uniform  aversion  which  all  landlords  have 
■-against  suffering  tenants  to  break  up  grass  land, 

Having  detailed  what  is  the  usual  practice  among ' 

I  agriculturalists  iu  this  county,  and  given  a  concfise' 

laccouot  of  the  several  grasses  employed  therein,  I' 

■will  next  endeavour  to  shew  what  ought  to  be  done. ' 

iBut  before  I  do  that,  we  must  first  consider  to 

■what  purpose  the  pasture  is  to  be  applied;  perhaps 

llroay  be  laughed  at  for  hazarding  such  a  question; 

ut  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  previously 

mown  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  is  equally 

II  proper  to  consult  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 

situation,  before  you  determine  any  thing,  as  it  is 

■  to  make  it  all  perfectly  dry  and  sound  first. 

If  land  is  intended  principally  for  sheep,  which 
lay  be  supposed  to  be  upland,  and  consequently 
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drVi  tlie  soil  calcareous  or  silicious,  we  should  na' 
turall)'  say  that  white  clover,  trifolium  repens, 
trailing  clover  or  trifolium  prorumbeiis,  fescue 
grass,  fnHtuca,  in  which  sheep  much  delight,  sweet 
veroal  grass,  authoxaiithum  odoratum,  annual  poa, 
poa  annua,  a  certain  portion  of  improved  peren- 
nial rye-grass,  and  probably  a  little  rib-grass,  plan- 
tago  lanccolata,  by  way  of  variety,  If  the  ranun- 
culus flammula  should  at  any  time  be  found  among 
i(,  it  ought  to  be  extirpated,  as  according  to  Cur- 
tis, it  produces  the  rot  in  sheep. 

If  the  pasture  is  undulated  ground,  and  not  in- 
tended for  sheep,  its  position  seems  to  design  it  for 
horses  and  for  hay,  especially  if  the  soil  he  loamy, 
either  light  or  strong,  I  should  sow  white  clover, 
rye-grass,  sweet  vernal  grass,  the  meadow  or  cow 
clover,  trifolium  pratense  minor ;  marl  grass,  tri- 
folium flexuosum ;  perennial  tufted  vetch,  vicca 
cracca.  There  is  scarcely  another  that  I  should  re- 
commend; for  although  cattle  pressed  by  hard  ne- 
cessity and  hunger  may  and  will  feed  upon  vege- 
tables less  grateful  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  they  are  not  equally  well  nou' 
rished  by  these  as  by  others.  We  see  that  horses 
when  pressed  by  extreme  hunger  will  eat  dead 
hedges;  weknow  that  men  who  have  been  besieged 
in  a  garrison  have  eat  cats,  dogs,  horses,  and  even 
human  flesh,  yet  we  cannot  from  thence  conclude 
that  either  the  one  was  good  food  for  man,  or  that 
the  wood  was  good  food  for  horses.  Every  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  actions  of 
a  horse  in  feeding  at  grass,  cannot  but  have  i 
marked  how  nicely  he  picks  over  the  ground, 
lectiog,  no  doubt,  such  as  is  most  grateful  to  1 
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palate ;  if,  therefore,  our  pasture  is  to  be  feci  by 
■koines,  either  green,  or  when  made  into  hay,  surely 
t  should  be  our  study,  at  laying  such  down  to  grass, 
fto  combine  those  sorts  in  which  he  delights,  leav- 
LHng  out  the  others  which  he  does  not  seem  to  relish 
>well;  since  one  acre  so  perfectioned  will  go  as 
(iftr  as  two  or  three  where  an  indiscriminate  col- 
KrtioD  has  been  used.     Nor  will  this  assortment  be 
^altogether  unproBtable  for  black  cattle,  who  will 
l*find  an  abundance  to  pick  up  and  graze  upon, 
fter  the  horses  may  be  removed. 
Meadows  being  low,  either  dry  as  in  the  netgh- 
pbourhoodof  the  Thames,  upon  a  loam  with  a  gra- 
Ii-TeUy  substratum;  or  moist,  as  in  the  parishes  of 
K-Oxted,  Lingfield,  Crowhurst,  and  Tanridge,  upon 
I  loamy  clay,  and  generally  with  a  much  deeper 
nould,  are  depastured  by  cows  for  the  dairy,  or 
y  fatting  stock ;  a  difl'erent  sort  of  collection  must 
e  made,  consisting  moEtly  of  the  siliquose  plants, 
1  first  the  true  burnet,  poterium  sanguisorba,  are 
iDong  the  most  valuable  meadow  grasses,  poa  pra- 
s  and  trivialis;  foxtail-grass,  alopecurus  pra- 
s;  tail  oat -grass,  avena  clatior ;  trifolium  pra- 
iensc   and   6exuosum.     Meadow   burnet,    sanguis- 
irba  officinalis;  cow-weed,  cha;rophyllum  sylvestre; 
Aovf  sorrel,  rumex  acetosa.     The  tribe  of  or- 
alis is  supposed  by  many  old  farmers  to  be  strongly 
iroductive  of  veiier^    in  cows.     The  ranunculus 
r  crowfoot,  and  the  caltha  palustris  abound  much 
1  some  old  meadows,  and  it  is  inferred  from  thence 
occasion  the  butter  to  be  yellow,  but 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
3ie  cause,  for  he  says  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  that 
fows  never  touch  the  ranunculus  or  the  caltha. 
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and  indeed  as  far  as  aty  observations  go,  I  think  he 
is  right,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  neither  all  mea- 
dows nor  all  pastures  will  produce  butter  equally 
yellow,  and  he  has  been  led  to  think  that  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  cow-weed,  chairophjllum  aylvestre,  that 
this  yellowness  proceeded,  because  he  always  found 
that  plant  in  greater  abundance  in  those  meadows, 
than  in  others  where  the  colour  was  uniformly  pale 
or  but  lightly  tinged.  This,  therefore,  is  another 
proof  how  incurious  country  people  are  about 
things  they  are  every  day  seeing,  and  in  which  it 
concerns  them  so  much  to  know.  What  an  advan- 
tage would  it  be  for  the  country  gentleman  who 
lias  learning  and  knowledge  to  guide  him,  with 
opportunities  of  time  and  place,  to  make  a  few  ex- 
periments upon  a  small  scale,  the  plan  would  amuse 
liim  at  a  very  little  expence,  while,  perhaps,  he 
may  be  rendering  the  greatest  possible  good  to  his 
country.  We  know  very  well  that  there  are  many 
plants  which  are  eaten  greedily  by  cattle  in  the 
spring,  which  no  inducement  whatever  can  tempt 
them  to  touch  at  any  other  part  of  the  year,  be- 
cause then  they  become  rank  in  taste  and  smell, 
or  stalky  and  hard.  Thus  the  poor  people  eat  the 
blind  nettle,  lamium  album,  in  the  spring,  but 
never  touch  it  afterwards ;  again,  some  animals 
eat  the  flowers,  but  will  not  touch  the  stalk,  others 
eat  the  leaves,  and  will  not  touch  the  stalk,  yet 
we  are  apt  to  say,  that  thev  eat  the  plant,  although 
it  is  very  clear,  that  if  it  was  so,  there  would  be 
but  very  few  plants  they  could  be  said  not  to  eat. 
Again,  many  plants  that  arc  consumed  in  an  early 
period  of  vegetation,  and  are  in  that  state  per- 
fectly grateful,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  their  tee- 


Merness,  and  the  powerful  desire  for  change  that  oil 
ianimiUs  possess,  and  especially  after  having  been 
I  upon  dry  food,  or  HOur,  hungry,  scanty,  winter 
f  pasture;  yet  many  of  these  when  made  into  hay, 
knake  but  a  very  coarse  and  ordinary  food.  As  on 
rtiie  other  hand  the  less  palatable  green  food  may 
f  make  very  sweet  hay. . 

It  is  pretty  evident  to  rac,   that  wherever  sheep 

F'haTe  been  kept  any  time  in  moist  meadows  in  the 

ipring  of  the  year,  just  after  a  fresh,  or  perhaps  the 

rjirst  growth  of  grass,  that  Ihey  become  diseased, 

rfiot  from  the  natural  moisture  of  the  place,  as  it  is 

npposed,  but  absolutely  from  the   plants  which 

[grow  there.     In   this  opiuioii  I  am  not  singular, 

L  because  many  farmers  have  sliewed  me  tljeir  mea- 

idows  and  their  sheep  in  con6rmation  of  this  doc- 

nd  seem  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking. 

liey  say  that  sheep,  after  haying  been  kept  on 

ticoarse  rowen,  and  whatever  else  they  can  get  at, 

Ifed  the  spring  come  on  with  a  6ush  of  grass,  full 

sap,    to   which   they  are   put  from  this  hard 

Uring ;  and  which  being  young  and  tender,  all 

■like  become  food  to  animals  almost  in  a  state  of 

(arvation;  they  do  not  pick  here  and  there  as  the 

lorae  does,  selecting  nothing  but  what  is  whole- 

>  and  pleasant;  but  they  take  the  poisonous 

^ants  as  well  as  those  which  are  not  so,  and  devour 

rery  thing  before  them.     For  example,  among  a 

iTeat  variety  of  wholesome  grasses  arc  often  to  be 

»ind  the  scorpion  grass,  the  dog's  mercury,  the 

tterwort,  spearwort,  spiderwort,  lousewort,  sun- 

,  and  some  others.     Wherever  a  quantity  of 

*  prevail,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  poiaonous, 

bey  are  unquestionably  noxious,  which    perhaps 
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may  be  the  vieaA  d^ree  to  it ;  and  sufficieAtI j  so^ 
no  doubt,  to  generate  those  diseases  which  are  apt 
to  attack  sheep  at  that  season.  Very  few  farmers 
know  any  thing  about  grasses ;  they  may,  perhaps^ 
be  acquainted  with  a  few  of  them,  and  they  may 
have  beard  that  such  and  such  are  poisonous ;  but 
unless  they  were  to  see  the  animal  eat  the  plants 
and  die  as  soon  as  it  had  devoured  it,  they  would 
not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  the  cause  of  his  deaths 
much  less  then  would  they  be  induced  to  extirpate 
the  plant  altogether.  It  is  surely  in  instances  of  this 
sort,  that  men  of  fortune  and  science  have  it  so 
much  in  their  power  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  the  community  from  their  inquiries,  their  ex^ 
periments,  their  consequence,  and  iafluencej  and 
their  example. 

Seed  time. — Having  pointed  out  the  sort  of 
plants  necessary  to  compose  each  kind  of  pasture, 
the  business  is  not  complete  until  the  seeds  are 
sown,  &c.  I  will  'suppose  that  no  man  would 
think  of  sowing  his  ground  but  under  the  following 
conditions;  that  it  is  first  made  most  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  every  species  of  root  weeds ; 
and  that  it  is  secondly  put  into  the  best  possible 
heart,  and  that  all  the  ditches  were  made  perfectly 
open  and  of  a  proper  depth.  If  the  land  is  strong 
and  rather  cold,  I  should  take  the  first  moist  wea- 
ther in  August;  and  even  if  not  moist,  if  the  ground 
is  well  pulverized  and  in  fine  tilth,  I  should  sow  it 
then.  If  the  ground  lies  warm,  of  a  kindly  loam 
or  sand,  I  should  wait  until  September ;  ( when  I 
speak  of  these  montibs,  I  always  mean  the  early 
pwt  of  them  unless  otherwise  expressed ; )  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  at  this  season^  the  grQun4  if  .warm^ 
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I  had  the  most  favourable  seasoa  for  destroying 

sry  species  of  weed,  and  getting  the  land  tinely 

ilverized,  and  fit  to  receive  sucli  delicate  seeds; 

plants  will    very  soon  make  tlieir  appearance, 

pecially    if  a    few   gentle  showers  should  fall,  if 

,  the  evening  and  morning  dews  are  then  so 

trong  as  greatly  to  assist  them,  and  in  proportion 

9  the  natural  or  artificial  richness  of  the  soil,  they 

lirill  take  such  hold  of  it  before  the  frosts  set  in,  as 

►  be  in  no  danger  of  being  rooted  out;  neverthe- 

to  guard  against  any  chance  of  such  an  event, 

:  ground  should  be  rolled  during  the  months  of 

Ittober  or  November,  as  the  plants  by  that  time 

\  miW  make  a  good  appearance;  the  rolling  will  not 

L  only  press  the  ground  more  closely  about  tlie  roots, 

Ut    wilt  break  the  clods,    and  prevent  the  frost 

vm  taking  so  much  hold  of  the  ground;  it  be- 

ides  leaves    the  work    in  a  more   finished  state. 

I'bis  rolling  must  also  be  repeated  in  March,  which 

rill  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  sward  more  closely 

t  the  bottom,  from  whence  a  good  crop  of  hay 

Bay  lie  expected  the  ensuing  summer. 

1  am  no  advocate  for  spring  sowing,  the  months 

f  March  and  April  abound  in  dry,  harsh,  pierc- 

.  driving  winds,  seldom  a  day  is  calm  enough 

HOW  with  regularity  so  light  a  seed,  and  should 

the  land  be  light,  both  that  and  the  seed  together 

and  a  chance  of  being  blown  "away  ;  when  it  ve- 

ntates,  although  otherwise  hardy,  it  is  subject  to 

e  pinched  and  checked,  which  is  not  the  case  ia 

utumo,  for  it  has  then  the  most  kindly  season  in 

iie  whole  year  to  vegetate  in.     Besides,  whoever 

(fill  carefully  attend  to  nature's  unerring  laws  and 

operations,  will  find  that  the  seeds  of  most  grasses 
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Tegetate  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  dropt  from 
the  seed  ?es8el ;  the  outer  covering  is  so  thin  and 
delicate,  and  the  actiTe  principles  of  vegetation  so 
strong  at  that  season,  that  the  seed  strikes  root  al« 
most  immediately,  which  plainly  points  out  that 
season  as  the  fittest  time  to  sow  the  seed. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  care  should  be  taken  to  sow 
the  poas  and  the  lighter  grass  seeds  properly 
mixed  together  first,  then  follow  after  with  a  scat- 
tering of  the  trifoliums  or  clovers ;  for  were  they 
put  into  a  measure  or  seed  cut  ti^ther,  the  weight 
of  the  clovers  would  make  them  sink  to  the  bottom 
with  the  least  motion,  by  which  means  the  ground 
would  be  unequally  sown. 

.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  the  ground  should  be 
harrowed  with  a  short  tined  harrow,  or  which  per* 
haps  is  better,  a  strong  bush  harrow  made  of  black 
and  white  thorns ;  this  vrill  bury  the  seeds  more 
evenly  than  the  toothed  harrow,  at  least  I  have 
never  used  any  other;  and  in  two  or  three  days  run 
a  barley  roller  over  to  break  the  clods  and  settle 
the  ground.  After  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
must  from  time  to  time  be  carefully  weeded,  in 
order  that  every  weed  may  be  removed  while  young, 
and  before  they  havfe  been  able  to  do  any  injury  to 
the  crop.  This  operation  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  future  well  doing  of  the  plants. 

I  have  said  before,  that  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
the  autumn,  a  fair  crop  of  hay  may  be  expected 
the  following  summer ;  but  although  I  say  that,  I 
should  by  no  means  advise  the  grass  to  be  mown, 
I  would  much  rather  it  was  fed  off  by  sheep,  and 
those  sheep  to  be  lambs.  In  the  first  place,  their 
treading  the  ground  after  a  cold  and  very  frosty 
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winter,  which  may  have  loosened  the  ground  more 
than  the  roller  can  properly  settle,  will  fix  the 
plants  uniformly  and  steadily  in  the  soil,  their 
dung  and  urine  will  enliven  and  invigorate  the 
plants,  and  the  lambs,  by  their  age,  will  not  be 
able  to  tear  and  root  up  so  many  of  the  young 
plants  as  older  sheep ;  however,  where  lambs  are 
not  tP  be  had,  sheep  must  be  resorted  to,  and  it 
diould  be  so  sufficiently  stocked  as  to  keep  the 
plants  well  fed  down,  which  will  cause  them  to 
tiller  out  on  ^1  sides  and  form  a  complete  carpet. 

In  case  hay  is  very  much  required  the  following 
summer,  the  grass  should  be  close  fed  down  in  the 
spring,  afterwards  well  bush  harrowed  and  rolled, 
every  noxious  weed  ciyrefully  taken  out,  and  all 
stones  and  rubbish  as  carefiilly  removed;  it  may 
be  shut  up  for  a  crop  about  the  middle  of  May, 
which,  as  soon  as  mown  and  carried,  should  have 
a  light  but  very  even  sprinkling  of  rich  rotten 
dung  over  it.  The  first  rains  will  wash  it  into  the 
ground,  and  by  invigorating  the  plants,  increase 
(he  quantity  of  perspirable  matter,  which,  to«- 
gether  with  the  evening  dews,  will  keep  the  ground 
moist  should  the  future  rains  be  never  so  trifling ; 
if  it  is  then  bush  harrowed,  the  plants  will  soon 
toel  the  good  effects  of  it,  as  it  will  tend  to  fill  up 
the  holes  made  by  the  worms  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  quest  of  food  among  the  dung,  and  cause 
it  more  readily  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  grass  has  made  a  good 
dhoot,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  exposing  of  the 
ground  to  the  dryness  of  the«  autumn,  I  should 
again  advise  the  lambs  or  sheep  to  be  turned  in, 
and  so  eontiane  in  and  out  all  the  winter,  if  the 
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land  is  drj  enough  to  bear  it,  aod  the  following 
and  every  succeeding  season,  after  being  picked 
over,  well  bush  harrowed  and  rolled,  it  may  be 
fed  over  with  any  sort  of  cattle,  or  mowed  at 
pleasure. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  I  have  said  that  the 
field  may  be  mowed  the  second  season  in  case  hay 
is  likely  to  be  very  much  wanted,  I  should  not 
most  certainly  mow  it  if  it  could  be  avoided,  for 
the  longer  such  a  crop  is  before  it  feels  the  scythe 
and  is  sufiered  to  exhaust  itself  in  growth,  the 
stronger  root  it  will  have  in  the  ground,  and  the 
crop  be  so  much  the  more  firmly  established.  I 
have  in  some  seasons  upon  a  pretty  large  scale, 
folded  slightly  my  plant  of  grass  the  first  season 
with  lambs,  and  especially  where  the  soil  was  not 
of  the  very  best  quality,  and  I  have  found  the  very 
best  cflecis  arise  from  the  practice ;  it  is  evident 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  firmly  es- 
tablishing a  crop,  both  as  to  vigour  and  purity, 
that  is  to  be  an  abiding  one,  and  that  will  be  every 
day,  as  it  were,  telling  us  that  we  have  either 
starved  it  from  ignorance  or  covetousness,  or  spoilt 
it  from  not  knowing  how  to  have  gone  about  it. 

in  laying  out  fields  for  pasture,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  pounds  fist  to  such  a  corner  of  a  field  as 
may  serve  four ;  they  are  handy  to  drive  stock 
into  in  case  of  an  accident  to  examine  them,  and 
the  cxpence  in  erecting  them  is  no  great  deal.  By 
the  same  rule,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  arc  well  supplied  with  sweet  water,  to  which 
cattle  may  have  constant  access ;  if  ponds  are  to  be 
made,  they  should  also  be  so  contrived  as  to  serve 
four  fields.      Hedges   should  not  be  suSered  ta 
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leasure  ti 
the  above,  that  one  of  our  very  I 
mers,  Mr.  Drewett.  of  Send,  from  whom   I  Iiave 
received  the  greatest  civility  and  aticnlion,    moat 

irfectly  coincides  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the 
le  of  laying  down  ground  into  permanent  pas- 
ture. He  has  lately  done  a  good  deal  in  a  stile 
and  manner  very  different  from  the  old  custom, 
that  does  him  the  highest  honour;  indeed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  ordinary  business  of  his  farm 
is  conducted,  shews  him  to  be  a  man  of  observation, 
penetration,  and  capacity,  and  fully  Justilies  the 
expressions  made  use  of  by  the  genflcman,  one  of, 
the  most  active  and  enlightened  members  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  who.ie  kindness  I  am  in- 

ibted  for  an  introduction  to  bim. 

In  laying  down  his  land,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
Lt  he  cleaned  it  and  prepared  it  in  the  best  stile 

husbandry;  that  he  levelled  it  with  the  skill  of 
expert  ground  workman  ;  that  ho  selected  his 
is  with  the  care  and  diligence  of  an  ahle  bo- 

list,  (with  which  science  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted.)  and  lastly,  that  he  has  sown  them 
without  a  crop  of  corn,  and  is  now  giving  the  field 
a  coat  of  dressing,  which,  1  have  no  doubt,  will 
have  a  good  effect,  and  eventually  amply  repay 
tiim  for  his  assiduity,  care,  and  skill. 

pRODt'tE. — The  uplands,  from  one  ton  -to  one 
and  a  half,  according  to  their  respective  qualities, 
and  the  care  that  may  be  taken  of  them.  In  the 
lowlands  or  meadows,  the  produce  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  tons  and  better  of  hav. 
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Consumption. — Withio  a  da^^'s  journey  of  ihe 
barracks,  or  of  London,  the  greater  part  finda 
its  way  there;  that  which  i'h  consumed  at  home  is 
given  to  cows,  oxen,  and  horses,  and  in  very  se- 
vere weafher,  when  turnips  and  other  artificial 
feed  is  not  to  he  got,  hay  is  then  given  to 
sheep. 

A  Sussex  or  Devonshire  ox  will  eat  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hundred  weight  per  month. 

A  cow  of  the  same  breed  about  nine  hundred 
weight. 

A  strongcart  horse  abont  seven  hundred  weight, 
wilh  the  addition  of  corn. 

A  saddle  horse  about  five  hundred  weight,  with 
com. 

Four  acres  of  the  best  meadows  will  keep  100 
South  Down  couples  three  davs. 

Note. — I  have  to  remark  the  most  flagrant  want 
of  attention  in  the  farmers  about  Merstham.  Gat- 
ton,  and  Nutfield,  respecting  their  meadow  land. 
Not  a  ditch  is  scarcely  ever  scoured  out,  but  full 
ofall  sorts  of  filth,  and  consequenllv  every  little 
rain  lodges  on  the  surface,  because  it  cannot  pass 
off  till  they  become  perfect  sponges ;  instead  of 
fine  grass  we  find  rushes,  with  black  and  white 
thorns,  briars,  and  brambles,  mole  hills,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  of  trumpery;  hedges,  gates,  and 
stiles  so  perfectly  in  unison,  ihat  one  might  ac- 
tuallv  fancy  oneself  transported  to  the  wilds  of 
America;  and  as  if  llic  land  was  of  no  value  cither 
to  landlords  or  tenants. 
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ARTIFICIAL    GRASSES^      RED     CLOVER.         TRIFOLIUlf 

PRATENSE. 

Diadelphia  decandria,     Linn,  Sp,  Plmni. 

There  are  46  distinct  species  of  this  celebrated 
plant  mentioned  by  Linnaeus^  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  more  which  remain  to  be  described  in 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  Professor  Wildenow^  as 
the  latest  goes  no  further  than  Monadelphia. 

This  plant  is  grown  in  very  laige  quantities  in 
every  part  of  this  county  in  regular  order  with  corn 
erops^  as  well  in  the  inclosed  arable  lands  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  common  field  arable  land^  and  no  doubt 
would  be  so  generally^  if  it  were  possible  to  bring 
men  into  one  way  of  thinkings  not  >  to  encroach  in 
the  most  distant  d^ee  upon  the  property  of  their 
neighbour,  because  the  law  has  not  yet  authorized 
the  proprietor  to  circumscribe  it  with  a  fence. 
Until  that  has  taken  place;  mankind  must  be 
content  to  do  as  their  fathers  have  done  before 
them. 

The  PREPARATION  for  this  seed^  according  to  the 
present  system,  is  comparatively  nothing  at  all, 
because  it  is  usually  sown  among  barley,  wheat, 
or  oats ;  but  the  numberless  failures  experienced 
firom  that  mode  bespeak  it  an  improper  one,  and 
unquestionably  prove  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  things.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
Cumers,  that  tiiis  plant  requires  no  extra  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  when  it  is  sown  among  corn,  be- 
cause, if  it  is  properly  prepared  for  that,  as  un«> 
doubtedly  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
sown  with  clover.  Just  so,  then,  we  might  say, 
that  if  the  ground  is  duly  prepared  for  clover,  it  is 
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in  a  fit  state  to  receive  a  crop  of  corn,  wTiethef 
barley,  wheat,  or  oats,  but  experience  tells  ua  thsl 
is  not  the  fact;  every  sort  of  grain  and  seed  re- 
quires its  particular  preparation  of  ttie  soil;  its 
particular  season  for  sowing,  and  its  particular 
treatment  while  growing;  and  for  the  reations  I 
have  assigned  in  the  preceding  chapter  for  laying 
down  meadows  and  pastures,  red  clover  ought 
(to  insure  a  regular  crop)  to  be  sown  by  itself. 

Seed. — In  the  strong  loams  and  clays,  from  14 
to  16  pounds  of  clean  seeds  are  sown  to  the  acre, 
with  wheat  or  oals ;  on  the  chalks  and  sands  from 
IS  to  14  pounds,  with  barley.  I  have  said  clean 
liecds,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  In  the 
annals  of  farming,  that  a  farmer  will  oftentimes 
buy  the  best  and  cleanest  seed  he  can  get,  yet, 
when  he  saves  it  himself,  he  neither  dresses  it  so 
well,  and  after  saving  and  selling  the  best  at  mar- 
ket, he  is  often  content  to  sow  the  oiTal.  It  ia  ge- 
nerally sown  unmixed  with  trefoil  or  rye-grass,  if 
tlie  hay  is  intended  for  sale,  but  if  to  be  consumed 
OH  the  premises,  it  has  every  now  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  other,  or  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  of  both. 

Sowing. — As  it  is  uniformly  sown  among  spring 
corn,  the  time  of  sowing  must  depend  upon  the 
period  at  which  that  is  sown.  W  hen  sown  among 
oats  upon  the  stronger  soils  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  through  that  month  is  the  usual  time. 
Among  barley  after  peas,  or  after  turnips  upon  the 
lighter  soils,  the  months  of  March  and  April,  (and. 
some  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  this  yeac 
particularly,)  appears  to  be  the  season.  When 
those  feeds   arc  sown,  clover   follows  at  the  J, 
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)aiTt&wing,  by  which  means  an  unnecessary  tramps 
ling  of  the  ground  is  avoided^  and  the  finest  tined 
harrows  are  used  for  that  purpose^  oiice  or  twice 
in  a  pla(^e^  and  the  barley  roller  follows  either  im- 
ittediately  or  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  It 
is  not  the  custoYn  to  sow  clover  among  whieat^ 
unless  that  crop  is  likely  to  be  very  light;  when 
that  happens^  the  month  of  March  is  chosen^  and  as 
early  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  bear  the  opera- 
tion^ and  the  soil  is  in  generaf  finely  pulverized 
and  shaken  to  receive  the  seed ;  the  small  harrows 
are  passed  over  the  crop^  and  it  is  finished  with 
the  roller  as  before.  It  is  sometimes  sown  among 
beaos. 

CuLTiTATioN.-^The  attention  that  is  paid  to 
this  plant  is  more  uniform  on  the  west  side  of  the 
todnty  than  on  the  east^  and  greater  in  the  middle 
and  near  to  London  than  either  of  the  other  parts^ 
particularly  as  to  manuring  and  dressing  the  crop ; 
the  reason  is^  that  the  produce  of  the  latter  is  in* 
variably  sent  as  hay  to  the  London  markets,  where 
quantity  and  quality  are  material  objects^  as  they 
ought  to  be  every  where,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
inostly  consumed  at  home.  The  time  of  laying  on 
the  manure;  however^  varies  much  in  every  part  of 
(he  county ;  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands^ 
even  by  those  who  do  not  practice  it,  that  the 
most  proper  time  for  laying  it  on  is  the  autumn^ 
whereas  it  is  for  the  most  part  done  just  as  con- 
venience; suits;  no  inconsiderable  quantity  hav- 
ing been  manured  while  I  was  writing  this  in 
January  and  February,  and  that  with  coal  ashes^ 
rotten  dung^  or  the  produce  of  the  different  niixens. 
Is  it  noi  to  be  lamented  tiiat  these  operations  should 
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■o  depend  upon  casualties,  and  tbat  so  litfle  of 
system  is  adhered  to  in  the  several  departments  of 
husbandry  ? 

The  necessity,  however,  for  dunging  in  the  au- 
tumn is  great,  and  proceeds  from  a  cause  of 
which  farmers  are  not  at  all  aware.  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  I  think  I  have  proved  that  when 
seeds  are  sown  with  a  crop  of  corn,  they  are  uni- 
formly drawn  more  or  less  out  of  the  ground  ac- 
cording as  that  crop  is  light  or  heavy,  and  con- 
sequently, that  as  soon  as  that  crop  is  cut  and  car 
ried,  the  roots  of  the  seeds  are  exposed  to  Ihe  au- 
tumnal sun,  and  are  liable  to  be  further  and  per- 
haps altogether  drawn  out  by  the  frosts  during  the 
winter,  and  thereby  to  perish.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  to  manure  the  crop  in  the  autumn  ap- 
pears to  be  the  highest  policy,  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  be  somewhat  protected,  and  encouraged 
to  penetrate  downwards  in  search  of  this  fresh  pa- 
bulum. To  this  dunging  should  be  added  a  sound 
heavy  rolling  as  soon  as  Ihe  ground  has  received  a 
sufficient  soaking  with  rain;  by  this  the  plants 
would  experience  incalculable  benefit,  and  be  ef- 
ectually  secured  against  frost.  By  referring  to  the 
article  gypsum  in  the  chapter  on  manures  may 
be  seen  an  extraordinary  account  of  its  effects  whea 
applied  to  this  plant. 

Harvesting — "When  this  crop  is  mown  for  hay, 
it  is  customary  to  do  it  as  soon  as  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  field  is  in  full  blossom,  and  while 
the  plants  are  in  their  full  vivid  purple  glow.  It 
is  bad  policy  to  wait  until  the  heads  begin  to  turn 
brown,  because  then  the  under  leaves  fall  off,  and  a 
certain  loss  of  part  of  the  crop  is  the  consequence  ; 
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tod  it  besides  loses  in  sweetness  and  flavour  what 
il  gains  iu  toughness. 

When  the  crop  is  large  and  rank  it  is  mowed 
with  cradles  to  the  scytlies ;  the  swarths  are  left 
as  ther  fall  from  the  sevthe,  without  any  teddering, 
as  it  is  termed,  or  turning  until  they  are  nearly 
two  thirds  dried  through.  The  swarths  are  then 
turned  clean  over  with  rakes,  as  fast  as  the  dew 
leaves  them  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  following 
morning  at  the  same  period,  they  will  be  fit  to 
cock,  and  may  be  carried  without  loss  of  time. 

Supposing  no  rain  to  fall,  and   the  weather  to 
be  6ne,  the  fourth  day  is  the  usual  period  at  which 
(be  crop  is  carried  ;  but,  by  taking  a  handful  of  the 
plants  and  twisting  them,  if  they  are  tough  and  do 
not  break,  and  the  swarth  makes  a    rustling  noise 
upon  being  moved,  they  are  then  said  to  be  in  a 
It  state  to  be  carried.     If  the  weather  proves  wel 
the  awarth    is   not  touched    on  any  account.     Id 
heaping  and  loading,  the  less  it  is  shook  and  dis- 
turbed the  better  it  is  for  the  hay,  as  it  is  an  object 
9  get  it  both  expeditiously  on  the  rick,  and  with 
t  little  moving  as   possible;  and  being  regularly 
Iread  over  the  rick  it  heats  uniformly  and  settles 
lely  ;    neither  of  these,  however,  will  be  the  case 
it  be  got  in  wet  or  overmade  ;  in  the  first  Case, 
hay  will  turn  mouldy  and  prove  very  prejudi- 
to  the  cattle,  that  for  want  of  any  other  may 
e  obliged  to  eat  it ;  and  in  the  second,  for  want  of 
its  due  quantum  of  sap,  it  will  never  ferment  or  heat 
in  the  rick,  but  will  come  out  hollow,  harsh,  and 
dry,  with  little  or  no  nutriment  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently of  but  very   small  value.     Several  experi- 
ments  have  been  made  by  strewing  salt  over  the 
^  D  S  - 
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layers  of  clover  as  they  were  thrown  upon  tfie  rick/ 
and  with  evident  success,  because  in  the  case  of 
(he  wet  chiVer,  the  hay  eut  out  free  from  mould, 
the  cattle  did  not  dislike  il,  and  improved  upon' 
their  food  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  dampness  of 
the  salt  penetrated  the  tender  stalks  and  blossoms 
of  the  clover,  and  induced  or  broui^ht  on  a  dej^ee 
of  heat  which  contributed  to  the  settling  or  fer- 
mentation of  tlie  hay,  and  superinduced  a  gout  or 
flavour  uncommonly  agreeable  to  the  cattle.  The 
proportion  of  salt  to  the  first  was  about  eight 
pounds  weight,  varying  according  to  the  degree 
of  wetness,  and  of  the  value  of  about  9s.  2rf.  per 
load,  and  to  the  latter  about  ten  pounds  to  the 
load,  according  as  the  same-  may  be  more  or  less 
overmade,  and  of  the  value  of  about  3s.  Thus  we 
see,  that  for  the  very  tripling  expence  of  2  or 
3s.  per  load,  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  misfortunes 
attendant  upon  a  very  wet  season,  apd  to  remove 
the  inconveniences  of  a  gross  oversight  in  the  far- 
mer or  his  people,  in  having  neglected  to  attend 
in  proper  time  to  the  well  making  of  his  hay. 

Produce. — Upon  good  soil,  and  in  fair  condi- 
tion, two  loads  of  truss  bound  hay,  with  good  feed 
for  three  months  aAer,  is  about  the  standard.  But 
land  in  high  condition  has  been  known  to  yield  a 
first  cut  of  three  or  more  loads  to  the  acre,  340  to 
300  pounds  weight  of  clean  seed,  besides  the  tail 
or  offal,  perhaps  uearly  one  sixth  part  as  much,  for 
the  second  cut,  and  a  large  proportion  of  dry  pro- 
vender for  young  stock,  equal  to  one  load  and  a 
half  to  the  acre. 

Disposition. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  London 
markets^  almost  the  whole  that   is  grown 
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there  and  sold  publicly^  but  a  gr^t  part  is 
•Iso  contracted  for  by  the  brewers^  distillers^  starch'* 
makers^  wharfingers^  coal  merchants^  and  by  all 
those  whose  occupations  require  a  heavy  large  sort 
of  draught  horse^  for  which  this  hay^  either  con- 
wmed  as  such^  or  cut  into  chaffy  is  considered  to  be 
highly  invigorating  and  nutritive ;  probably  more 
,«o  than  any  other  sort  of  hay  with  which  we  are 
^quainted^  if  we  except  sainfoin^  and  indeed  its 
.superior  price^  generally  averaging  about  14  or  16^. 
per  ton  more  than  the  best  meadow,  or  any  other 
port  of  hay,  evidently  proves  it. 

Clover  is. become  so  universal  a  plant  in  re- 
gular cultivation  in  eyery  part  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  its  properties 
are  now  so  well  understood  and  ascertained,  that 
it  leaves  me  but  little  to  urge  in  its  behalf.  It  is 
calculated  for  almost  all  soils  and  situations 
that  are  not  perfect  bogs.  It  is  a  good  pre 
.parative  for  wheat,  if  not  brought  into  course 
too  quick  and  rapidly,  of  which  it  is  very  tena- 
cious, and  the  better  the  crop  of  clover  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  crop  of  wheat.  It  is  apt  to  fill 
the  ground  with  weeds,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
about  the  quality  of  the  seed  sown.  It  is  given  to 
horses  green,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
many  acres  are  cut  in  that  state  within  seven  or 
eight  miles  of  London,  tied  up  into  bundles  and 
sold  for  that  purpose.  Milch  cows  and  oxen  are 
.very  fond  of  it  in  its  luxuriant  state,  and  fir^t 
growth ;  at  which  period,  however,  there  is  great 
danger  of  their  blowing  themselves,  or  as  it  is  called 
to  become  hoven,  if  they  are  left  alone  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  not  driven  about ;  but  especi-* 
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ally  if  froip  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  troublc- 
Eomencss  of  flies,  they  are  suffered  to  get  into  water 
and  drink;  in  which  case  their  destruction  it  al- 
most inevitable;  as  I  once  saw  in  a  held  belonging 
to  Mr.  IsQiay  in  the  Washway,  where  ten  or  more 
hoe  Holderncss  cows,  worth  at  that  time  upwards 
of  ^20  a  piece,  were  the  greater  part  lost  by 
swelling  and  bursting  before  assistance  could  be 
given  them ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  his  stock, 
which  might  then  have  amounted  to  above  tOO, 
would  have  stood  a  chance  of  sharing  the  same 
fate,  if  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  look  after 
them,  but  who  had  neglected  to  do  it,  had  not 
very  opportunely  arrived.  In  those  cases  the  in-' 
troduction  of  the  flexible  tube  into  the  stomach 
gives  instantaneous  relief.  It  is  sold  by  M'Dou- 
gale,  in  Oxford-street. 

It  produces  a  great  flush  of  milk  to  cows  in  its 
green  state,  as  on  the  contrary  it  tends  to  dry  it 
up,  when  given  as  hay.  Sheep  are  also  much 
attached  to  it,  as  well  green  as  when  made  into 
hay,  and  if  given  to  tlicm  in  the  latter  stale  in  the 
morning  before  they  arc  let  out  of  the  fold  to  tur- 
nips or  rape,  it  prepares  and  guards  the  stomach 
against  the  coldness,  the  rawness,  and  the  crudities 
of  them.  If  sheep  are  intended  to  be  fatted  with 
clover,  they  are  turned  into  it  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  April,  and  continue  there  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  or  indeed  until  they  are  fit  for  the 
butcher.  Sometimes  they  are  fiitted  off  with  oil 
cake  and  the  second  growth  of  clover. 
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The  following  Estimate  appears  to  be  the  present 
State  of  the  Expences  on,  and  Falue  of  one  Acre 
of  Clover.  The  Hay  in  the  one  instance  to  be 
sold,  and  in  fhe  other  to  be  consumed. 

To  14lb.  of  prime  red  clover jgO  9  4 

Sowing  and  incidental  expences 0  d  0 

Mowing,  making,  stacking,  thatching,  straw,  cart- 

age,  &c 0  18  0 

Dunging,  or  top-dressing  with  ashes 1  16  0 

Catting,  binding,  marketing,  carting,  &c 0  7  6 

Second  Crop. 

Mowing,  making,  cutting,  &c.  as  before  > 1     5    6 

Rent  20s.    Tithes,  poors'-zates,  &c 1  14    0 

466  13    4 


PRODUCE  AND  PROFIT. 

I  take  it,  upon  the  average  of  the  crops  in  Sur- 
rey, for  the  first  and  second  cut  there  is  not  less 
than  three  loads,  of  18  hundred  weight  each, 
grown,  (I  have  been  informed  in  several  places 
of  4|-  loads  being  produced)  which  at  a  medium 
price  for  the  last  four  years  of  six  pounds  per 
load,  will  make  it  stand  thus : 

By  3  loads  of  hay,  at  jf 6 ^IS    0    0 

By  1  moothiieed  after  the  second  cat 0    3    0 

18    3     0 
Deduct  expences 6  13    4 

Balance  in  fivoor  of  the  grower  upon  the  sale  j£ll    9    8 


^ 
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Bill  if  Jed  (^ff  or  consumed  on  the  Premises. 


Dr. 
To  seed  at  before  . .  ^0     9     i 
Mowing,  dunging,  (not 

niarkeling,  &c.)  ..306 
Renr,  litbe,  ic.  . . . .     I    U     0 


By  2  loads  of  hay 

loleed aSiO    0    0 

By  4  monlhs  feed     2  l6    0 


£S     3  10 


12  16    0 
Deduct  cxpences  5     3  10 


Balance  in  f^Tour  of  the  grower  ^7  12     2 
when  consumed  on  the  premises. 


«AlfiTFOU«l.       HEDVSARUM   ONOBRVCHIS. 

i;  Diailc/p/iia  Jccandria.     Linn.  Sp,  Plant. 

There  are  58  species  of  this  very  interesting 
genus  described  in  the  Systcma  Vegetabilium  of 
Prorc.ssor  Murray,  and  the  Supplemeiitum  Planta- 
rum  of  the  younger  LiiiBxus ;  and  among  those 
described  as  having  feathered  leaves,  (foliis  pin- 
natis, )  is  the  plant  we  arc  about  to  detail.  Its 
charaeters  are  thus  marked;  "the  leaves  arc  fea 
thered,  the  legumes  or  pods  have  one  seed  only 
which  is  prickly,  the  wings  of  the  corolla  are  of 
equal  length  with  the  calyx,  and  the  stem  of  the 
plant  is  elongate  or  drawn  out." 

This  plant  or  grass  is  of  so  valuable  a  nature  as 
infiiiilelv  to  exceed  every  other  thai  is  yet  known: 
its  qualities,  when  made  into  hay,  have  always  been 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  the  French,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  introduction,  call  it 
by  the  very  significant  name  of  saintfoin,  or  holy 
hay. 

It  is  cultivated  in  those  parts  of  that. con 
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wher^  the  soil  is  adapted  to  it  in  great  quantities, 
and  to  great  perfection;  notwithstanding  which  it 
appears  to  me  that  either  they  do  not  know  how 
to  make  it  into  such  good  hay  as  we  do^  or  else 
they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  take  so 
much  pains  about  it^  for  the  hay  is  very  inferior  to 
ours. 

In  this  county  a  greater  breadth  is  grown  than 
in  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  which 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  great  extent  of 
chalk  hills  which  run  from  Addington  and  Limpis* 
fields  in  the  eastern^  to  Farnhara^  in  the  western 
part  of  it^  making  a  distance  of  not  less  than  35 
miles^  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  six  miles ; 
and  partly  to  the  high  price  which  the  hay  con- 
stantly bears  above  any  other  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  growth^  for  the  use  of  the 
numberless  hunters  that  are  kept  on  those  hills, 
and  the  increasing  demand  there  is  always  for  it  at 
jhe  several  markets  in  London. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I  do  not 
mean  by  pointing  out  this  particular  tract  of  coun- 
try as  the  place  of  its  growth,  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  it  is  exclusively  employed  in  this  species  of 
cultivation,  and  to  the  absolute  rejection  of  every 
other;  because,  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  common  field, 
and  therefore,  it  would  not  be  considered  safe  to 
sow  such  a  crop ;  but  wherever  it  is  in  a  state  of 
severalty,  a  great  breadth  is  now  in  saintfoin. 

The  soil  upon  so  extensive  a  line  of  hill  is  very 
various,  from  a  poor  thin  sandy  loam  upon  a  lime- 
stone rock,  to  a  strong  argillaceous  soil  upon  a  free 
chalk-stone  rock,  or  upon  a  free-stone,  as  in  God- 
^tone,  Reigate,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  parishes. 
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and  in  these  gradations  of  soil,  some  abound  iir 
flints,  others  in  a  ferruginous  sand-stone,  others  io 
a  bard  crustaceous  flinty  lime-stone,  and  some  with 
scarce  any  stones  at  all. 

The  late  Mr.  Ashby,  of  Woodmanstonc,  was  a 
large  grower  of  saintfoin,  and  he  found  it  so  ad- 
vantageous a  crop  as  never  to  be  without  a  great 
numher  of  acres,  and  1  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  it  was  worth  SO.v.  per  ton  more  than  the  best 
meadow  hay,  and  VOs.  per  ton  more  than  any  other 
hay  that  is  brought  to  market. 

It  is,  however,  a  delicate  crop,  it  will  not  bear 
to  be  fed  down  close  by  sheep,  as  other  grasses  will, 
and  especially  at  the  first  springing,  as  it  causes  it 
to  bleed  so  profusely  as  to  nijure  it  very  much ;  in- 
deed, by  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  it  may  be 
entirely  killed.  It  is  also  difBcult  to  make  it  into 
hay  sweet  and  good  in  a  catching  harvest,  because 
if  much  rain  should  fall  just  after  it  is  mown,  it  is 
of  so  succulent  a  nature,  and  so  tenacious  of  mois- 
ture, that  it  becomes  very  diflicult  to  prevent  its 
turning  mouldy  in  the  stack,  and  being  consequently 
spoiled.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of 
acres  lying  in  so  wet  a  state  as  to  be  utterly  irreco- 
verable. It  is  always,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  such 
great  demand,  that  no  prudent  man  whose  soil  is 
congenial  to  it  will  be  without  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it. 

Preparation. — As  this  is  an  abiding  plant,  our 
best  farmers  are  very  particular  in  the  due  prepar- 
ation of  the  soil,  as  a  point  upon  which  the  fu- 
ture success  of  the  crop  most  materially  depends. 
As  it  is  usually  sown  with  barley,  it  is  customary 
to  make  as  good  a  turnip  seasOD  as  possible,  to  be 
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well  and  clean  hoed^  and  afterwards  folded  off 
clean^  as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  subsequent 
operations.  The  turnips  being  fed  off  not  later 
than  November^  the  ground  is  immediately 
ploughed  up  and  left  rough:  in, January  it  is 
harrowed  down^  and  being  well  pulverized^  is  im- 
mediately cross-ploughed  as  deep  as  if  for  a  crop 
of  carrots^  provided  the  soil  will  admit  of  it.  The 
first  week  in  March  it  is  well  harrowed  down^  and 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  good  rotten  dung  is  laid  over 
the  ground^  lightly  ploughed  in^  and  the  land 
ridged  up.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
barley  is  first  sown  thin  broadcast^  once  harrowed^ 
and  the  saintfoin  being  afterwards  sown^  the  land 
is  finished  off^  the  seed  covered  with  the  fine  har- 
rows^ and  in  a  few  days  it  is  lightly  rolled. 

Other  farmers  at  the  second  ploughing  scarcely 
exceed  the  usual  depths  and  reserve  the  third 
ploughing  for  the  period  of  sowing;  when^  having 
well  harrowed  down  the  ground^  the  seed  is  sown^ 
that  is^  the  barley^  broadcast  and  ploughed-in^  the 
saintfoin  follows  after^  which  is  harrowed-in  and 
rolled  as  before ;  or  the  ground  is  first  ploughed^ 
and  the  barley  being  sown  broadcast^  is  harrowed 
once  in  a  place  with  the  large  harrow^  then  sown 
with  saintfoin^  and  finished  off  as  before. 

But  each  of  these  modes  are  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties which  do  not  strike  the  generality  of 
farmers.  In  the  first  place^  as  this  is  a  hill  crop 
which  must  be  more  or  less  exposed^  and  as  there 
is  always  a  current  of  air  upon  those  hills,  a  seed 
90  large  and  light  as  this  is^  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  sown  with  evenness  and  regularity 
broadcast ;  norJis^it^olSible  to  cover  it  of  an  equal 
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depth  with  thf  harrow,  vithout  very  much  dt's- 
lurbing  tlie  barley  ;  nor  in  fact,  supposing  there  to 
be  00  barley  or  otlii-r  grain  sown,  could  it  be  co- 
vered of  a  proper  depth  by  the  harrows,  becaii^^e  it 
has  not  weight  enough  to  sink  by  the  stirring  of 
the  soil;  and  those  seeds  which  arc  not  covered  will 
sprout,  probably  from  tlio  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  become  in  the  language  of  the  farmer, 
malted,  and  will  necessarily  perish  from  the  cold- 
ness of  the  air;  and  of  those  seeds  which  may  be 
too  deep  covered,  that  is,  nnich  more  than  lialf  an 
inch,  the  neck  of  the  plume,  which  is  the  scaly 
part  of  tlie  young  plant  which  ascends,  is  so  weak 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  the  seed, 
that  it  has  not  strength  siiBicient  to  force  its  way 
through  the  incumbent  mould;  therefore,  whether 
the  seed  be  sown  too  deep,  or  not  covered,  or  whe- 
ther the  seed  be  not  all  of  equal  quality  and  good- 
ness, it  often  happens  tliat  many  parts  of  the 
ground  is  greatly  understocked ;  this  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  spring  of  1800 ;  and  I  have 
siuce  been  able  to  try  an  experiment  which  fully 
justifies  these  reasons  and  causes  of  the  failure  in 
the  vegetating  of  this  crop. 

I  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  a 
good  crop  may  be  insured.  First,  I  hold  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  seed  be  not  only  all  of 
the  growth  of  the  preceding  summer  unmixed  with 
any  other ;  but  that  it  is  so  well  skreeiied  and  win- 
nowed, tliat  all  the  light  seeds  are  taken  frou]  it, 
whether  they  be  blighted  ones,  or  unripe  and  im- 
perfect ones ;  for  let  it  be  understood,  that  not 
one  seed  in  perhaps  twenty  of  the  very  best  and 
fullest  bodied   will  grow  if   it  is  more  than  one 
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^esr  oM^  and  which  is  easily  told  by  its  turning 
dark'  aipproaching  to  a  black  colour. 

So  much  doubt  and  distrust  have  I  about  the 
v^etation  of  this  seed^  that  I  should  be  inclined 
upon  all  occasions  to  try  the  proportionate  quantity 
•f  good  seed  in  a  given  quantity  to  that  of  bad^  by 
sowing  a  certain  number  in  pots^  in  sufficient  timd 
toeiiable  me  to  judge  of  the  thickness  which  they 
ought  to  be  sown  when  drilled^  and  the  very  great 
allowaDce  virhich  ought  to  be  made  when  sown  by 
themselves  broadcast;  and  still  greater  when  sown 
with  a  crop  of  cbrn. 

.  Secondly,  I  hold  it  to  be  extreme  bad  policy  ta 
sow  any  sort  of  grain  with  it3  because  it  stands  in 
no  need  of  shelter  as  soon  as  it  is  vegetated^  of 
which  we  may  be  satisfied  by  reflecting  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  hills,  and  consequently  is  capable  of 
supporting  itself  against  the  severities  of  exposure  r 
Mid  as  it  does  not  tiller  out  like  corn,  or  most  other 
grasses,  but  ramifies  very  much,  every  plant  of  corn 
that  stands  in  the  way,  instead  of  letting  it  grow 
stocky,  and  consequently  hardy,  causes  it  ta  be 
drawn  up  and  made  tender;  besides,  should  the 
corn  lodge  from  any  cause  whatever,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  saintfoin,  because  in  that  early  stage 
the  quantity  of  succulent  matter  in  the  plants,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  air  by  the  lodgment  of  the 
Corn,  would  bring  on,  very  soon,  fermentation^ 
and  as  speedily  putrefaction. 

But  should  the  corn  continue  erect  until  harvest^ 
tiie  plants  will,  as  I  have  said  before,  be  very  much 
drawn,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  the  only  re- 
medy that  can  be  applied  with  any  advantage  is  a 
good  coat  of  dung  rather  long,  but  by  no  means 
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hot;  CTcn  with  this  protection  the  weaker  and 
more  tender  plants  will,  to  use  the  phrase,  be  ac- 
tually spewed  out  of  the  ground,  {  which  happened 
npon  many  farms  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  county 
last  season  and  this,  1804,)  by  alternate  frosts, 
thaws,  and  cold  winds,  and  those  will  consequeotlj 
be  killed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  crop  of  saintfointhat  it  should  b^ 
sown  bj  itself;  and  if  it  must  be  sown  broadcast, 
the  ground  after  being  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of 
pulverization,  ought  to  be  rolled  down  smooth, 
the  seed  to  be  then  sown  as  equally  and  evenly  as 
possible,  and  harrowed-in  with  light  harrows,  run- 
ning the  barlev-roli  over  as  a  finii^h. 

Seed. — Four  bushels  to  the  acre,  broadcast,  is  the 
■  usual  quantity  sown  in  this  county,  and  where  the 
drill  is  practised,  which  happens  but  in  vory  few 
places,  two  bushels  arc  found  to  be  sufficient;  even 
this  quantity,  supposing  only  two-thirds  to  grow, 
must  be  infinitely  too  much,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  supposing  the  like  quantity  or  number  of 
seeds  to  grow,  how  greatly  overstocked  must  such 
land  be  that  is  sown  with  four  bushels. 

And  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  ■^■as  so. 
from  one  quart  Winchester  measure  I  counted  the 
seeds,  which  were  of  the  usual  quality,  rather  of 
the  best  than  otherwise,  and  I  found  that  at  the 
rate  of  four  bnshels  to  the  acre  it  would  afford  me 
no  less  than  3,484,800  plants,  which  is  equal  to 
?1,760  plants  to  tbe  square  pole,  or  SO  plants  to 
every  square  foot.  If  this  be  the  case  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  any  laud  can  sustain  such  an  over- 
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[-charge,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  this 

usual  allowaoce  is  inGnitcly  too  great.     Yet,  coa- 

sideriDg  that  it  may  be  deemed  rather  a  precarioiu 

|;«eed  even  when   new;  and  when  bought  of  the 

jealers  and  jobbers,  that  uncertainty  is  more  than 

lebled  ;  considering  also  how  many  of  these  pe- 

in  vegetating,  how  many  plants  are  killed  off 

'  being  smothered  by  the  corn,  and  how  manj 

i  the  first  winter,  perhaps  eventually  there  is  not 

;  seed  too  many  sown  to  cover  the  ground  as  it 

Ihould  he  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants. 

But  does  not  this  very  circumstance  prove  to  a 
demonstration,  that  if  the  quality  of  the  seed  war 
..first  proved,  and  that  seed  properly  sown,  perhaps 
balf  a  bushel,  or  at  most  three  pecks  of  seed,  would 
e  quite  sufficient  to  cnsiire  a  very  capital  and  am- 
ple stock,  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  can  see 
t  the  common  way,  and  we  should  at  the  same 
;  be  pulting  just  all  the  difference  in  the  prime 
>8t  of  the  two  quantities  in  our  pockets?  Se- 
pTcnty-two  heads  have  been  known  to  proceed  from 
one  root;  and  the  crop  evenly  and  thinly  sown, 
will  average  ten  heads. 

Steeping  the  seeds  of  this  plant  is  never  prac- 
tised, indeed  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment; because,  if  the  seed  is  all  new,  and  the 
weather  holds  dry,  it  will  very  quickly  vegetate, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  any  steep;  hut 
should  the  weather  prove  wet,  or  even  moderately 
80j  with  cold  sharp  winds,  it  is  probable  that  every 
leed  would  rot  or  perish,  either  in  the  ground,  or 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  break  ground,  even  with  the 
tttry  best  steep  into  which  it  could  be  put. 
Seed  tuie. — Many  experimeats  have  heca  tried 
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by  respectable  farmers  in  this  county  in  order  t<f 
discover  and  ascertain  the  best  time  to  sow  tbia 
seed.  It  has  been  tried  in  March,  April,  May, 
August,  September,  and  October,  for  successive 
years;  and  a  very  decided  preference  is  g'iven  to 
the  month  of  March;  and  probably  with  very  sub- 
staatial  reasons,  because  so  long  as  it  is  sown 
among  spring  corn,  there  is  no  other  time  at  which 
it  could  he  sown,  and  no  man  would  venture  to 
BOW  it  early  in  the  autumn,  or  among  wheat,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  so  dependent  a  crop,  that  few 
men  like  io  sow  it  so  thin  as  to  have,  perhaps,  not 
half  a  crop  ;  and  if  it  were  thicker  the  saintfoin 
would  be  inevitably  spoilt. 

Admitting,  however,  that  this  seed  was  sown  bj 
itself,  it  seems  probable  that  March  would  be  the 
most  proper  season,  or  at  latest  during  the  early 
part  of  April  to  sow  it,  because,  from  some  small 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  the  vegetative 
powers  of  this  seed  pass  off  very  quick,  and  in 
course  it  increases  the  hazard  very  considerably  by 
deferring  it  to  the  more  warm  and  dry  months,  es- 
pecially when  we  reflect  upon  what  I  have  said 
about  the  usual  mode  of  sitwing,  and  the  difficulty 
that  attends  the  proper  covering  the  seed.  Besides, 
as  this  plant  is  among  ihe  tap-rooted  ones,  search- 
ing downwards  for  its  food,  and  not  horizontally 
and  along  the  surface  as  other  grasses  do,  if  it  were 
sown  in  the  autumn,  it  would  scarcely  have  time 
to  get  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  to  secure  it 
against  being  thrown  out  by  the  inclemency  of  a 
very  frosty  winter.  Again,  the  natural  succulcncy 
of  the  plant  bespeaks  it  rather  a  spring  than  an 
autumnal  one,  because  when   sown  at  tlie  latter 
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})eriad,  it  would  not  have  its  regular  period  of  de- 
cay^ but  on  the  contrary,  may  be  said  to  be  killed 
off  by  the  natural  severity  of  the  winter,  which 
would  not  fail  to  weaken  and  injure  the  root.  The 
tempus  serendi,  (as  Virgil  calls  it)  or  period  of 
sowing:,  is  therefore  very  properly  confined  to  the 
spring. 

Cultivation. — It  will  follow  from  what  I  have 
before  stated,  that  being  sown  among  barley  it  can 
receive  but  little  assistance  from  cultivation  the 
first  season ;  whatever  treatment  that  experiences 
as  to  destroying  of  weeds  operates  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sainfoin  also ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any 
greater  expence  is  incurred  because  of  this  crop, 
which  for  one  whose  duration  is  of  such  long  con- 
tinuance, is  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  tp  see,  a 
mistake,  since  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  some  lands 
that  are  prone  to  thistles  and  coltsfoot,  abounding 
therewith.  This,  however,  applies  only  to  the 
general  cultivation,  because  there  are  such  men  as 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  som^ 
others,  who  think  no  pains  too  great  to  make  the 
crop  clean  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  keep  it 
free  firom  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  injure  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  highest  condition  until  its  final 
peroration. 

In  my  account  of  gypsum  in  the  chapter  on 
Manures,,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Saunders  pays 
very  particular  attention  to  this  most  essential  sub- 
ject of  cultivation ;  whenever  he  sees  the  crop  to 
have  suffered  from  the  drought  of  a  preceding  sum- 
mer, or  the  severities  of  a  long  winter,  and  to  be- 
come thin  thereby,  he  loses  no  time  in  repairing  in 
some  degree  the  loss,  by  encouraging  the  growth 
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of  the  remainder,  and  he  finds  nothing  to  answer 
his  purpose  so  well  as  ifvpsum  applied  in  February, 
after  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  not 
more,  because  be  has  found  that  then  it  will  do 
more  harm  tlian  good  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  before-mentioned  account,  that  after 
such  an  applicatioo  or  dressing,  it  increases  the 
usual  produce  to  nearly  one  load  to  the  acre. 
There  are  some  other  particulars  relative  to  this 
plant  and  this  manure,  which,  to  save  repetition, 
may  be  referred  to  also.  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  most 
other  farmers  manure  with  yard  dung,  which,  aa 
far  as  it  goes,  is,  no  doubt,  of  essential  service ; 
but  as  most  dung  generates  weeds,  more  especially 
when  it  has  rather  become  rotten  by  soddenin^ 
and  treading  in  the  yard,  than  by  having  passed 
through  a  regular  fermentation,  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  so  proper  a  manure  as  a  top-dressing  of 
Boot,  bone  ashes,  gypsimi,  &c. 

If  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  crop  should  have  a  dressing  of  some 
sort  or  other  the  third  year,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
customary  in  every  such  instance,  to  lay  on  from 
30  to  50  loads  of  such  manure  or  mixen  as  may 
be  most  ready  and  handy.  If  the  plant  does  not 
wear  out  very  fast,  about  the  sixth  year  it  has  an- 
other dressing  after  the  same  rate,  and  when  the 
effect  of  that  is  gone,  it  is  a  qudtion  with  many 
sensible  farmers,  whether  it  will  pay  for  a  third 
dressing,  and  therefore  it  is  suflered  to  take  iU 
chance  by  feeding  it  with  sheep,  preparatory  to  its 
being  broke  up  for  a  crop  of  peas,  or  as  sometimes 
bappem,  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 

But  OD  toils  which  are  of  ^od  quality,  and 
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wliere  ihe  plant  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous,  it  is 
of  sucb  long  duration,  and  loses  so  little  of  its  vis 
inerfise,  as  to  be  considered  only  ,in  its  prime  at  80 
years  growtb,  and  will  continue  bearing  good 
crops  for  10  years  more,  and  I  have  been  assured 
much  longer  if  it  is  assisted  occasionally  with  the 
?i?ifying  stimulus  of  the  dung  mixen ;  but  all  sti* 
mulating  manures,  that  are  usually  stiled  top-dres- 
sings, produce,  as  it  would  seem,  such  an  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  plants  and,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  its  influence,  such  a  redundancy  of  crop, 
as  cannot  fail  to  wear  it  out  before  its  time. 

Harvbsting--^A8  soon  as  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  field  indicates  that  the  crop  is  in  full 
blossom,  it  is  mowed  down  with  cradled  scythes, 
and  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  falls  in  swaths 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  dried  through.  It  is 
dien  carefully  turned  over  with  rakes  or  large 
wooden  forks,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground. 
And  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  sun  power- 
ful, and  the  wind  tolerably  brisk,  it  will  be  fit  to 
cock  the  next  morning,  and  may  be  carried  in  the 
course  of  that  day. 

In  cocking,  and  in  moving  it  about  by  loading 
and  unloading,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
diaking  it  as  little  as  possible,  the  better  to  secure 
the  leaves  which  rub  off  then  with  great  facility. 
Nor  can  too  much  expedition  be  used  in  getting  it 
info  the  stack,  for  fear  of  thunder  showers,  and  an 
alteration  in  the  weather,  which  could  not  fail  to 
injure  it ;  indeed,  a  large  sail  cloth  or  two  to  be 
mdy  in  case  of  emergency,  or  to  be  put  over  the 
rick  at  night  is  a  sort  of  almost  necessary  appendage 
to  the  due  securing  not  only  this,  but  other  valu- 

£  3 
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able  crops  at  the  critical  time  of  harvest.  It  musi 
be  thatched  as  soon  as  the  stack  Is  finished.  That 
which  is  put  up  quite  dry  will  come  out  of  the 
rick  of  a  bright  green  colour;  that  which  has 
much  heated  will  look  brown.  After  the  crop  is 
carried,  it  is  not  advisable  to  turn  in  sheep  or  neat 
cattle  for  at  least  U>  days,  in  order  to  give  it  time 
to  recover  itself;  but  if  they  are  kept  out  longer, 
there  will  be  more  feed,  and  the  plant  in  better 
condition  to  bear  the  cropping. 

PnontrE  varies  much,  both  as  it  regards  the 
quality  and  the  artificial  richness  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  it  regards  the  dryness  or  the  moistness  of 
the  season.  Every  thing  being  favourable,  and  the 
ground  well  planted,  three  tons  per  acre  is  no  un- 
usual quantity  ;  two  and  a  half  very  common,  and 
seldom  indeed  less  than  two  tons  for  a  crop.  There 
is  then  all  the  after-pasture  for  feed,  which  is  very 
considerable  (for  it  is  but  seldom  mowed  a  second 
time  unless  for  seed; )  and  at  that  time  of  (he  year 
upon  the  hills,  when  every  sort  of  grass  runs  short, 
it  becomes  very  valuable. 

I  look  upon  an  acre  of  sainfoin  in  fair  condi- 
tion, to  average  io  the  grower,  at  least  £\7  ; 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  great  perfection,  1  am 
assured  that  (he  whole  crop,  and  that  nearly  30 
acres,  has  produced  full  £%0  per  acre,  for  four  or 
five  years  successively. 

There  are  some  farmers  who  make  a  regular 
practice  of  saving  the  seed  for  sale,  and  it  requires 
no  little  atfeiitian  and  experience  to  know  at  what 
degree  of  ripeness  it  is  best  to  cut  the  sainfoin 
that  has  thus  stood  for  seed,  because  they  do  not 
all  ripeu  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  center 
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ears  blossom  before  the  lateral  ones,  and  every  one 
begins  blossoming,  like  tlie  bean,  at  its  lower  part, 
and  continues  blossoming  gradually  upwards  for 
several  days;  by  which  means,  the  pods  are  formed 
and  almost  filled  at  bottom,  before  the  flower  is 
gone  off  at  top.  If  the  cutting  be  therefore  de- 
ferred until  the  top  seeds  are  quite  ripe,  the  bottom 
ones,  which  are  the  plumpest  and  beat,  would  shed 
and  be  lost.  The  best  time,  therefore,  to  cut  it, 
is.  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed  is  well  filled, 
that  which  blossomed  first  is  ripe,  and  the  last 
blown  beginning  to  be  full,  for  then  the  latter  will 
ripen  afler  cutting,  and  be  nearly  as  good  as  those 
which  were  ripe  first.  For  want  of  these  precau- 
tions J  have  seen  much  of  the  best  seed  lost. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  saving 
the  seed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  caution  thena 
against  mowing  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  es- 
pecially if  the  sun  shines  out,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it  so  gently,  as  to  prevent  even  some 
of  the  unripe  seed  from  shedding.  Our  Surrey 
farmers,  therefore,  prefer  the  morning  and  evening 
For  this  work,  and  while  the  dews  arc  on  the  plant, 
rendering  it  thereby  more  retentive  of  its  seed. 

Supposing  the  weather  to  he  fine  and  clear,  and 
ihe  crop  not  over  thick,  the  sainfoin  will  dry  suf- 
ficiently in  the  swaths  without  turning;  if  the 
weather  proves  wet,  and  there  is  a  necessity  for 
turning  them,  it  should  be  done  with  great  caution 
while  they  are  yet  moist.  In  turning  tbem,  I  ob- 
serve that  they  always  apply  the  fork  or  the  handle 
of  the  rake  to  the  upper  side  of  the  plant,  letting 
the  root  part  fall  over  last,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Miiolcace  of  the  fall  from  shaking  out  the  seed. 
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IVben  it  ia  Bt  to  be  carried,  it  should  be  put  into  & 
barn,  because  the  seed  will  keep  better  in  the  pod 
than  when  thrashed  out,  and  as  it  is  not  wanted 
|)efore  the  spring,  it  can  then  be  got  out,  and  will 

I  |)e  of  a  bright  colour,  but  care  must  even  then  be 
Dbscrvedj  not  to  \ay  it  in  large  heaps,  for  it  is  very 

,  apt  to  heat,  Avhich  would  soon  bring  on  such  a  de- 
gree of  fermentation,  as  would  infallibly  injure,  if 
pot  destroy  its  vegetative  powers.     It  is  not  un- 

I  psual  for  it  to  beat  in  the  sack,  when  too  soon  put 

I  jip,  the  middle  will  turn  black  and  mouldy,  while 
that  at  the  top  of  the  sack  may  preserve  its  colour. 

!  it  is  in  perfection  when  the  husk  is  of  a  bright  and 

:  rather  light  brown,  the  kernel  full  and  plump,  and 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  which  upon  being  *ut 
asunder  diagonally,  appears  green,  and  fresh,  and 
free  from  any  sour  smell.     Any  other  appearances 

,  than  these  are  certain  criterions  of  defect  some- 
where, and  should  be  noticed  with  great  caution. 

The  quantity  of  marketable  seed  produced  from 
an  acre,  is  about  33  to  36  bushels,  and  of  tail  two 
to  four  bushels ;  the  former  of  the  value  this  season, 
1804,  from  50.y.  to  60j.  per  quarter,  and  the  last 
season  from  Gbs.  to  70^-.  per  quarter.  Tlie  value 
of  the  tail  must  depend  upon  its  quality,  but  in 
general,  if  the  farmer  does  not  sow  il,  he  gives  it 
to  his  horses,  instead  of  wats.  Mr.  Saunders  cleans 
it  as  well  as  be  can,  and  sows  it  with  clover,  to 
stand  for  one  or  two  years,  according  as  it  may  be 
more  or  less  good. 

Co^suMPTloN. — The  manner  in  which  this  plant 
is  disposed  of  is  as  rack  meat,  for  hunters,  racers, 
and  the  superior  clans  of  carriage  or  saddle  horses  ; 
it  is  very  seldom  cut  iuto  cliafij  and  still  less  seldom 
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gjyen  to  sheep  or  cattle^  owiog^  as  I  understand^  tQ 
flie  great  price  it  bears  for  the  former;  but  as  it  is 
found  so  highly  nutritive  for  them^  being  more 
viscous  and  less  flatulent  than  clover^  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  it  would  prove  equally  profitable  when 
given  to  cattle.  Indeed^  I  have  seen  at  the  late 
Mr.  Ashby%  sheep^  cattle^  and  horses^  get  as  fat 
as  pigs  upon  sainfoin  hay^  which  he  deemed  not 
saleable^  because  it  had  been  a  little  discoloured  by 
a  wet  harvest.  They  were  racked  down  with  it,  in 
a  well  littered  and  sheltered  straw  yard ;  indeed,  I 
could  not  but  remark,  that  their  coats  were  always 
more  elastic  and  *  smooth  than  those  in  the  neigh- 
bouring yards,  where  they  were  fed  upon  damaged 
clover,  hay,  haulm,  or  straw;  and  but  little  in- 
ferior to  those  kept  in  the  stable. 

Horses  are  uncommonly  fond  of  the  seed,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  assures  me,  that  it  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty he  can  keep  his  carters  and  their  boys  from 
taking  it  away  whenever  they  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  so  doing,  in  order  to  give  it  to  their 
horses  to  make  them  fat,  and  their  coats  sleek  and 
fine ;  it  is*  a  more  hearty  food  than  oats,  and  better 
relished  by  horses ;  but  it  is  always  too  dear  to 
make  a  practice  of  feeding  them  with  the  seed. 

The  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  public 
from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  arises  from  these 
circumstances,  first,  that  it  will  flourish  upon 
soils  where  most  other  plants  would  starve,  pro- 
ducing according  to  the  old  remark,  above  40 
times  more  herbage  on  the  poorer  soils  than  com- 
mon turf:  but,  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  the 
first  time  of  its  being  sown  on  those  soils,  because, 
I  am  assured  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  that 
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in  thin  land  like  some  of  his,  it  will  not  thrive,  if 
it  has  had  a  crop  of  sainfoin  within  the  space  of 
ten  years.;  indeed  be  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
few  or  no  soils,  however  naturally  good,  will  bear 
this  crop  3  second  time  within  that  period,  unless 
the  same  has  been  made  very  rich  by  manuring, 
and  clean  by  good  cultivation.  This  curious  fact 
be  has  found  to  be  the  case  from  repeated  experi- 
ments and  trials. 

Secondly.  ■  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  abiding  for 
many  years  in  the  ground  with  renovation ;  and 
requiring  no  other  assistance,  than  what  is  usually 
given  to  pastures  that  areTegulariy  mown,  and  by 
being  infinitely  more  productive,  is  of  course  so 
much  the  more  valuable. 

Thirdly.  By  being  furnished  with  tap  roots 
whose  nature  it  is  to  go  downward,  they  seem  to 
draw  less  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere 
than  most  other  plants  j  indeed,  their  penetrating 
so  deep  into  the  earth,  which  ran  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  for  that  pabulum  which  no 
doubt  is  congenial  to  them,  almost  confirms  the 
idea.  Every  writer  upon  this  plant,  from  Pliny 
to  the  present  day,  has  uniformly  taken  notice  of 
the  extraordinary  length  of  these  roots,  but  there 
was  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  fact,  in  mak- 
ing the  new  turnpike  road  from  Croydon  to  God- 
slonCj  about  sis  years  since ;  for  in  cutting  through 
some  fields  of  sainfoin,  roots  of  this  plant  were 
followed  to  a  depth  so  extraordinarv,  as  to  make 
the  bare  mention  of  it  appear  so  marvellous  as  al- 
most to  exceed  credibility.  Bv  supplying  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  no  doubt  I  think,  with  their 
proper  aliment,  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  resist 
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%.  Tery  considerable  degree  of  droughtj  but  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  very  exuberant  crops,  when 
pothers  are  parched  and  burnt  up. 

There  is  another   circumstance  relative  to  the 
■iinmeiise  value  of  this  plant,  which  deserves  io  be 
scorded  in  this  report.    I  do  not  pledge  myself  for 
lie  accuracy  of  the  particular<i,  but  in  the  amount 
them  I  am  so  far  correct,  that  t  noted  down 
tie  substance,  very  shortly  after  1  had  been  made 
Icquainted  with  it  by  G.  Holmes  Sumner,  Esq.  of 
llatcblands    in   this  county,  one  of  the  members 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and    a  near  neigh- 
©ur  of  the  gentleman   to  whom  1  am  going  to 
IfeCer.     I  was  anxious  to  be  furnished  with  more 
I  infonaatioD,  and  to  put  all  doubt  out  of  the  ques- 
|-tion.     I  therefore  took  the  same  liberty  with  him 
[  did  with  other  gentlemen   iu   the  county ; 
ind,  after  representing  the  nature  of  my  einploy- 
Mieot,  I  availed  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  sub- 
rmit  to  him  the  same  queries  1  had  done  tu  otlier 
gentlemen;  and  in  particular,  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining more  general  information  as  to  this  indi- 
vidual circumstance.     As  there  was  no  secrecy  in 
^the   matter,  I  presumed  there  was  nothing  inde- 
I'Corous   in    the  request.      But    from  that   day  to 
present,  now  above   a  year  and  half,  I  have 
■er  received  any  answer  either  to  my  queries  or 
»  the  point  in  question.     1  took  it  for  granted, 
Itiiathe  bad  his  reasons,   and  therefore  I  troubled 
I  liim    no   further ;    concluding,    as   I    thought   he 
t  probably,  in  the  language  of  Ovid,  "  Grati 
nstar  amoris."   It  was  a  kind  of  favour  he  was 
bligcd  to  grant,  nor  as  little    to  assign  any 
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The  gentleman  I  am  alluding  to^  William  Cur- 
rie^  Esq.  of  East  Horslejj,  near  Guildford^  and 
member  for  Winchelsea  in  the  late  parliament, 
some  time  since  purchased  a  tolerably  sized  farm 
in  that  neighbourhood^  which  having  been  for 
some  time  neglected,  worn  out,  and  otherwise  in 
bad  plight,  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  possession 
he  cleansed  it  prrtty  eflectually,  and  then  laid  a 
principal  part  of  it  down  with  sainfoin.  The 
first  crop  Y^e  obtained  from  this  plant  was  so  large 
as  actually  to  pay  for  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate. 

What  other  crop  would  have  done  the  same  un- 
der similar  circumstances. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  account^  I  have 
been  over  Mr.  Smiths'  farm  at  Wilderwick  ;  he  has 
this  spring  sown  a  field  of  wheat  with  sainfoin, 
harrowed  in  ;  the  wheat  was  purposely  sown  some- 
what thinner  than  usual^  on  account  of  this  crop^ 
and  from  the  coldness  and  variableness  of  the  spring, 
much  of  that  wheat  had  in  patches  died  off.  The 
sainfoin  had  in  general  planted  well,  but  it  af- 
forded me  much  gratification  in  being  able  to 
convince,  by  ocular  demonstration,  so  able  and  so 
indefatigable  a  farmer,  of  the  great  impropriety  in 
sowing  corn  with  either  this  crop  or  lucern ;  no- 
thing could  be  more  opportune,  for  here  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  in  every  direction  in  which  we  crossed 
the  field  for  this  express  purpose,  wherever  the  corn 
stood  thick,  (and  had  this  been  the  only  crop  he 
would  have  deplored  such  a  thickness, )  the  sain- 
foin was  thin,  weak,  and  drawn  up;  wherever 
the  corn  was  thinner,  the  plants  of  sainfoin  were 
proportionably  stronger  and  more  numerous,  and 
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wliere  there  was  no  corn  at  all^  the  young  plants 
were  m  as  high  a  state  of  luxuriance  as  could  be 
wished.  With  such  a  proof  as  this  he  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  his  error^  and  as  none  but  ig- 
norant and  weak  men  are  obstinate,  he  inune- 
diateljr  expressed  his  conviction,  and  determined 
to  sow  no  more  seeds  along  with  corn  in  future. 
He  was  now  sensible  also,  that  the  cause  of  the 
great  failure  of  his  lucern^  and  the  unexampled 
manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
proceeded  entirely  from  its  having  been  sown  with 
oats^  which  proving  more  abundant  than  was  ex* 
pected,  had  prevented  the  plants  from  striking 
downwards^  much  of  the  root  being  above  ground 
and  consequently  it  became  an  easy  matter  for  the 
violence  of  the  frost  to  root  them  out  altogether ; 
for  at  least  three  fourths  of  them  were  found  upon 
the  going  away  of  the  last  frost,  entirely  ejected, 
and  the  much  greater  part  of  those  which  were 
left  were  more  or  less  drawn  out,  and  occasioned  a 
very  great  deficiency  in  the  crop. 

I  leave  it  to  sensible  men  to  account  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  blind-folded  partiality  to  systems, 
^hich  every  day's  experience  convinces  us  are  futile 
and  absurd. 

Seed  is  often  saved  the  first  year  by  many  far- 
mers, and  some  there  are  who  let  their  plants  run 
to  seed,  which  are  suffered  to  shed  in  order  to 
thicken  the  crop,  but  it  very  seldom  answers  the 
purpose,  for  the  old  plants  being  stronger  than 
the  young  ones,  they  ramify  so  much  as  to  draw 
the  young  ones  up  very  weak  and  spindling,  which 
they  seldom  recover. 


(BA 
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1  hefoUotoing  calculation  clearly  shews  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sow  Saiitfoin  without  Com  than  with, 
and  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  no  Farmer 
sows  a  full  Crop  of  Com  when  he  sows  at  the 
same  time  any  other  sort  of  Seeds. 


With  Com  Dr. 

To  barley  4  bushels 

to  the   acie   at 

4,9.6d ^  18  0 

To    Sainfoin    five 

bushels  totheacre 

at  8f 2    0  0 


2  18  0 


TFiik  Com  Cr. 

Vtoduceb3r4qn. 
barley  1st 

year. ,  •  •  Jgf    4    0 
By  1  load 
sainfoin 
hay    2d 
year.,.       5    0    0 


12    4    0 

Peduct  expences  . .      2  18    0 


jg^P    6    0 


Without  Com. 
Tosainfoin  3  bushels 
to   the  acre^   at 
8*.  6d. £l 


Dr. 


4  0 


Without  Com.  Cr. 

Produce  by  1  load 

of  hay  1st 

year....  £S    0    0 
By  2  loads 

of  hay  2d 

year....      10    o    0 


15    0    0 
Deduct  expences. ...    J     40 


13  \6    0 
Value  of  the  crop  with  com  9    6    0 


Balance  in  fevour  of  crop  without  com  £^  10    0 

When  the  crop  of  barley  throughout  the  king- 
dom averages  five  quarters  to  the  acre^  it  is  seldom 
that  it  sells  at  market  for  more  than  from  24  to  38^, 
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pet  quarter^  I  have  therefore  taken  it  at  26^.  as  a 
medium  price^  because  when  it  sells  for  30  to  36^. 
it  is  seldom  that  the  crop  will  average  four  quarters^ 
and  four  quarters  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  crop^  is  as  much  as  I  have  found  the  county 
will  average ;  but  even  if  it  were  -  five  or  six 
quarters^  the  advantage  is  still  in  favour  of  sowing 
sainfoin  without  corn. 

There  is  yet  another  incident  no  less  material, 
and  which  I  ought  to  have  taken  into  the  account, 
but  which  I  forbear,  because  I  would  not  be  sup« 
posed  to  strain  the  point  in  favour  of  my  own  doc- 
trine. It  is  but  right,  nevertheless,  that  it  should 
be  stated. 

When  barley  or  oats  are  sown  with  a  crop  of 
sainfoin,  and  as  either  of  these  two  are  considered 
the  crop  in  that  instance,  they  stand  until  they  are 
ripe,  a  great  deal  of  the  seed  of  either  of  them  will 
be  ripe  and  shed  before  they  are  mowed,  some  will 
shed  in  mowing  and  harvesting,  and  many  of  these 
being  the  most  prime  of  the  crop  will  vegetate  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  grow  with  the  crop  of  sain- 
foin, especially  if  that  be  thin.  Thus  when  the 
sainfoin  is  cut  and  made  into  hay,  of  course  the 
corn  makes  a  part  of  it.  If  this  hay  is  sold,  it  will 
not  fetch  so  much  at  market  by  20^.  a  load,  as 
five  pounds  would  be  its  value^  when  the  pure  sain- 
foin will  sell  for  ^6.  The  truth  of  this  any  hay 
salesman  will  aver.  If,  however,  this  hay  is  cour 
sumed  at  home,  its  nutritive  properties  being  vir- 
tually les3,  its  intrinsic  value  must  also  bear  the 
same  proportion ;  and  consequently^  in  whatever 
point  of  view  this  argument  is  held^  it  seems  cleair 
that  the  advantage  is  ^eatest  when  ssanfoin  is  sqwi^ 
without  corn. 
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LOCKEN.     MSDICAGO  SAnVA« 

Of  tills  genoB  ihere  we  nim  species^  arid  about 
15  distinet  varieties^  described  in  tbe  latter  wo^ls 
of  liniueus^  one  of  wbich  species '  is  tiie  pkurt 
above-mentioned^ '  wbere  it  is  cbaracterised  under 
the  name  of  the  cultivated  medick  or  luoirri. 
'  It  is  grown  in  ouuiy'perts  of  this  county  in  ijusin-* 
tities  of  one^  imo,  or  three  acres  in  gardeiiMko 
culture^  but  Mr.  Wm.  Adam^  of  Mount  Nod  hn^ 
and  Mr.  Smithy  of  Wilc^erwick^  are  large  growmi 
of  it>  the  larger  in  drills,  the  latter  broad  cast. 

It  is  a  plant  of  the  leguminous  kind,  with  pilr- 
ple  or  violet  coloured  blossoms,  the  pod  contorted 
or  twisted,  and  the  seeds  kidney  shaped.  It  de* 
lights  in  a  rich,  light,  deep,  soil,  although  it  grows 
well  in  a  strong  one,  as  at  Mount  Nod,  and  at 
Apsleys  Green ;  and  in  a  calcareous  shallow  soil, 
and  exposed  situation  as  at  Sutton,  near  Seaford, 
in  Sussex ;  but  nevertheless,  it  does  not  love  clay, 
nor  does  it  thrive  so  well  upon  dry  parching  soils. 
It  is  easily  choaked  up  by  weeds,  or  other  plants, 
and  therefore  should  always  be  sown  by  itself,  and 
in  land  that  has  been  previously  well  cleaned, 
deep  ploughed,  brought  into  a  fine  tilth  by  re- 
peated ploughings,  harrowing,  &(.  and  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  by  tares,  and  turnips  fed 
off^  but  by  no  means  dunged  for  the  crop. 

Having  sold  a  great  deal  of  this  seed  in  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  and  particularly  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Jjauncelot  Harrison,  ofSytton,  who  I  believe  was 
the  largest  grower  in  England,  and  who  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  seldom  had  less  than  30  or  40 
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or  more  acres ;  and  haying  often  heard  him  spesck 
of  the  immense  crops^  and  the  great  value  of  those 
i^hich  he  had  frequently  met  with  in  Normandy ; 
I  was  extremely  anxious  in  my  excursion  througk 
that  province  in  the  summer  of  1802  to  view 
with  particular  attention  their  mode  of  cultivating 
this  plants  and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  consumption  of  it; 
but  the  uncommon  and  almost  unexampled  drought 
of  that  season^  had  so  powerfully  operated  on  their 
pastures  as  well  as  on  this  plants  that  not  a  blade 
of  the  former  was  to  be  seen,  and  but  little  of  the 
latter  in  any  state  of  luxuriance,  either  in  Picardy 
Champagne,  Artois,  or  Normandy ;  and  the  best 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen  and  Troyes  ; 
(I  make  use  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  several 
provinces,  as  being  more  generally  comprehended 
than  as  they  now  are  by  departments. )  Some  of  the 
lucern  was  more  like  the  straw  of  barley,  and  oats, 
in  height  and  thickness  of  stem,  and  appeared 
equally  dry,  with  nothing  of  smell,  and  but  very 
little  taste,  yet  they  assured  me  it  was  prime  hay, 
and  upon  which  their  cattle  throve  well. 

Almost  all  the  hay  which  came  to  Paris  was  in 
the  same  state,  and  I  found  from  several  of  the 
members  of  the  national  institute,  that  it  was  con^ 
sidered  the  better  hay  when  it  was  thoroughly 
made  in  the  field,  aqd  was  got  into  the  barn  or 
shed  quite  dry,  and  did  not  heat ;  indeed,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  the  heat  which  any  large  body  of 
it  would  engender,  must  frequently  endanger  the 
buildings  by  fire ;  but  that  scarcely  ever  happens, 
for  by  leaving  the  hay  in  the  fields  for  some  time 
in  large  cocks,  the  little  heat  which  might  arise  in 
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such  a  body,  perhaps  less  ihan  half  a  loadj  woul^* 
be  quickly  carried  off  when  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  cold  air  of  the  atmosphere,  which  sur^ 
rounding  these  cocks  and  penetrating  them  on  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  looseness  of  the  hay  would  per* 
mii,  would  necessarily  prevent  but  a  very  nnall 
portion  of  the  hay  from  heating  at  all  if  it  were  so 
inclined.  They  seldom  or  never  stack  their  hay  in 
ricks  as  we  do ;  for,  if  they  did,  the  |ieat  of  th« 
climate  and  being  exposed  to  drying  winds  couU 
not  fail  of  increasing  the  harshness  of  the  already 
overmade  hay.  At  first,  our  English  horses  did 
not  at  all  relish  it,  but  the  want  of  better  made 
them  eat  it,  and  the  several  grooms  I  conversed 
with^  assured  me,  that  they  very  much  improved 
upon  it  with  very  little  corn  in  addition.  In  the 
interior  of  France  the  cattle  must  absolutely  have 
perished  or  been  fed  with  corn^  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  hay^  and  many  hundred  sheep^  oxen^  and 
cows  were  killed  because  their  owners  could  not 
find  provision  for  them.  It  is  considered  the  most 
heartening  and  enriching  food  they  can  give  to 
dairy  cows^  and  ewes  with  lamb^  being  more  sub- 
stantial and  less  watery  and  scouring  than  either 
turnips^  tares^  or  cabbages.  They  are  fed  with  it 
in  its  green  state  cut  fresh  twice  a  day  ;  and  when 
made  into  hay^  and  intended  to  fat  stock  with^  if 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  added  to  it  as  it  is  put 
^nto  the  barn^  it  gives  a  relish  to  it  which  the 
cattle  very  much  like,  which  makes  them  fatten 
more  kindly;  and  I  was  assured  by  a  very  re- 
spectable farmer^  that  the  meat  received  a  flavour 
from  this  feedings  very  different  and  very  far  sur- 
pas^in^  the  ordinary  fatted  meat.    This  gentleman 
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■ftrmed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vernon,  and  ap- 
-peared  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  modern 
-system  offarming,  as  practised  in  the  low  countries, 
I  us  welt  as  in  England,  had  travelled  much,  had 
read  a  great  deal,  and  his  library  was  well  stocked 
"with  the  various  publications  on  husbandry,  .bo- 
tanr,  and  chemistry,  which  he  knew  bow  to  ap- 
.  ply  with  great  skill  to  the  different  purposes  of 
■griculture.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  in  the  practical  part  of  chemistry, 
■especially  that  part  which  could  be  of  use  to  a 
'firmer.  But  to  return  from  this  digression,  h» 
I'juniformly  drilled  his  lucern  at  12,  15,  and  18 
,'iiiches  asunder,  a  certain  portion  of  ground  at 
each  of  these  distances,  and  his  reason  for  doing 
this  was,  because  he  found  if  the  season  proved  a 
j-very  moist  one,  that  which  was  sown  thick,  viz. 
M  12  inches,  occasioned  the  plants  to  run  up 
Weak  and  spindling,  and  to  die  away  at  bottom  for 
{ivant  of  air,  and  in  those  seasons  the  wider  the 
TOWS  the  better  and  stronger  the  crop  ;  in  a  very 
'dry  season  like  that  of  1802,  the  closer  the  rows 
the  more  moist  the  intervals  were  kept  by  the  shade 
.'firom  the  plants,  and  this  crop  at  the  time  I  saw  it 
,Was  infinitely  the  best,  and  being  all  in  one  6e]d 
■pparently  of  the  same  quality,  and  with  the  same 
'-'Ireatment  as  to  cultivation,  his  reasoning  appeared 
to  me  to  be  judicious.  He  had  a  few  acres  broad- 
cast, but  as  from  the  nature  of  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, he  never  could  hoe  it  to  keep  it  clean, 
Bor  by  opening  the  surface  and  pulverizing  it,  ad- 
mit the  sun  and  air,  or  in  case  of  an  apparent 
dry  time  could  he  laud  or  earth  it  up,  so  he  in- 
variably found  the  broadcast  deficient  in  product, 
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wearing  out  much  faster,  and  what  appeared  to 
distress  hira  more,  it  was  every  year  getting  fouler 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  crop  was  wearing 
out,  and  against  this  there  was  no  remedy. 
Luccrn  thus  sown  seldom  lasted  more  than  seveo 
orjeight  years,  it  was  then  five  years  old,  and  se- 
veral large  patches  were  quite  bare,  whereas  the 
drilled  wae  then  13  years  old,  and  appeared  in  its 
prime.  Thus  a  powerful  argument  is  evinced  in 
favour  of  the  drill. 

Preparation. — After  what  I  have  already  said 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  same, 
did  I  not  think  that  by  omitting  to  detail  Mr. 
Smith's  superior  treatment  of  the  subject,  I  should 
be  doing  him  an  injustice.  After  breaking  up 
the  soil  with  a  strong  turnwrest  plough  in  the 
autumn,  he  gives  the  land  a  complete  summer 
fallow;  during  which  time  it  is  rolled,  harrowed, 
cross  ploughed  deeper  and  deeper,  for  three,  four, 
or  five  times  ;  during  which  operations,  he  is  pre- 
paring his  head  lands  entirely  round  the  field,  by 
taking  them  up  as  deep  as  there  is  any  soil,  upon 
which  he  draws  his  dung  and  lime  ;  the  quantity 
of  stuff  thus  prepared  is  incalculable.  Having  by 
an  early  period  in  the  autumn,  finely  pulverized  and 
mixed  his  soil,  he  sows  it  with  clean  winter  tares, 
which  he  folds  off  as  early  as  there  is  feed  for  his 
sheep,  (which  are  of  the  Romiiey  breed)  he  im- 
mediately shallow  ploughs  up  that  part  which  ii 
fed,  to  prevent  the  extraction  of  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  dung,  and  after  suffering  it  to  lay  a  little 
while,  he  harrows  that  dowu  with  his  ox  harrows, 
and  then  rolls  it  until  the  clods  are  either  broken  in 
pieces  or  forced  into  the  ground,  the  surface  there- 
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fore  becomes  smooth ;  he  immediately  claps  in  the 
tuTDwrest^  and  cross  ploughs  as  deep  as  tbe  land 
will  permit^  and  to  a  full  depth  of  14  or  16  inches; 
and  before  it  gets  dry  by  the  evaporation  of  ito 
Bdoistare,  he  harrows  it  down^  first  with  the  large 
and  then  with  the  small  harrows^  rolling  between 
whiles  if  necessary ;  his  object  being  by  this  ope- 
ration to  reduce  the  soil  to  as  fine  a  state^  and  to 
mix  it  as  much  as  possible.     Early  in  June  he  draws 
on  this  mixen  after  the  rate  of  80  to  180  cart  loads^ 
(being  always  guided  by  its  quality^  and  to  the 
due  turning,  weeding  and  compounding  of  which 
he  pays  unremitted  attention, )  spreads  it  imme- 
diately, and  with  a  light  snap  plough  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  spreader,  ploughing  shallow^ 
landing  up,  and  sowing  white  round  turnip  for  a 
iVill  crop,  which  is  lightly  harrowed  in,  and  finished 
off  with  the  barley  roller.     If  these  turnips  take 
wdl,  they  are  twice  hand  hoed,  and  the  roots  set 
out  as  regular  as  possible ;  if  the  crop  is  thin  they 
want  hoeing  the  oftener,  because  where  no  roots 
are  there  will  spring  up  weeds,  and  he  is  as  great 
an  enemy  to  them  as  any  man  existing ;  he  there- 
fiore  thinks    no  pains  too  great,  nor  any  expence 
thrown  away,  that  tends  to  make  his  land  clean. 
As  soon  as  the  turnips  are  fit  to  feed  ofi^,  he  folds 
his  sheep  on  them,  and  feeds  them  as  soon  and  as 
close  as  possible,  follows  after  with  the  turnwrest 
plough,  shallow  turning  the  furrow  upside   down, 
and  leaving  it  rough.     As  soon  afler  Christmas  as 
he  can,  he  harrows  it  about,  rolling  when  neces- 
sary, and   crossing   it  with  a   deeper   ploughing, 
and  thus  he  leaves  it  for  the  first  week  in  March^ 
when  having  reduced  it  to  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible 
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by  the  harrows  and  roller,  he  lands  it  up  in  about 
four  bout  laodsj  (but  in  future  he  intends  to  in- 
crease the  size  to  eight  or  more,  being  convinced 
that  if  the  land  is  made  properly  dry  by  under 
drains,  if  necessary,  the  larger  the  lands,  and  the 
more  even  the  surface,  the  better  it  is  fur  the 
crop,)  sows  a  light  crop  of  oats,  which  are  once 
harrowed  in,  then  rolls  to  smooth  the  surface,  and 
sows  his  lucern  upon  that,  with  as  even  a  band  aa 
may  be  ;  lightly  harrows  it  in,  and  in  a  few  days 
runs  the  barlcy-roHer  over  it.  In  the  whole  of 
this  process  I  see  but  one  objection  strongly,  which 
is,  the  sowing  it  with  oats;  and  convinced  as  I 
was  of  the  impropriety  of  it,  yet  this  conviction 
was  still  more  confirmed  last  winter  by  a  6eld 
of  three  acres,  which  last  autumn  appeared  to  be 
well  planted,  but  was,  during  the  winter,  so  drawn 
out  of  the  ground,  that  early  in  the  spring,  when 
I  saw  it  again,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  ap- 
peared to  be  destroyed  ;  and  he  now  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  break  up  with  an  intent  of  going  through 
the  same  process  as  he  did  in  the  former  case,  but 
with  the  exception  of  sowing  it  among  corn. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Smith's  preparation  is  correctly 
given ;  but  his  neighbour  Mr.  Bostock,  who  ha» 
sown  a  held  at  his  recommendation,  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  same  process,  because  the  field  was,  be- 
fore, a  hop-garden  which  he  had  grubbed  up.  The 
land  having  been  kept  in  high  cultivation  required 
nothing  but  a  good  ploughing  and  harrowing  to 
prepare  it  fur  the  seed;  and  instead  of  sowing  it 
broadcast,  he  has  put  it  in  drills,  a  part  at  six 
inches  row  from  row,  a  part  at  nine,  and  a  part  at 
twelve  inches ;  it  has  planted  welt,  but  it  is  <ow» 
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too  thick  in  the  rows,  which  will  hereafter  injure 
the  crop,  and  he  finds  the  narrow  rows  to  be 
already  too  close  together,  to  admit  of  its  being 
properly  hoed. 

SoBT. — There  is  but  one  sort  sold  in  the  shops, 
and  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  French  Lucern  ; 
but  I  found  a  very  strong  variety  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rouen,  the  leaves  and  flowers  being  larger,  and 
the  latter  also  deeper  coloured,  and  tbe  stalk,  instead 
of  being  smooth  as  in  the  common  sort,  was  co- 
vered with  a  fine  soft  down  or  pile.  They  distia- 
^ished  this  by  the  name  of  llic  Major  or  Bur- 
^ndy  lucern,  and  it  was  evidently  the  best. 

Steeping  is  never  used,  but  as  the  seed  often 
comes  to  England  in  a  very  questionable  shape,  as 
to  age  and  condition,  I  would  always  recommend  it 
to  be  tried,  as!  have  directed  for  almost  every  thing 
else.  If  it  does  not  vegetate  quickly,  I  see  no  dif- 
ficulty or  objection  to  steeping  the  seed  in  milk 
and  water  made  something  more  than  blood  warm 
fitr  about  six  hours. 

The  seed  is  covered  with  a  hard  compact  coaf, 
and  if  dry  weather  sets  in  after  it  is  sown,  and 
especially  if  late  in  the  season,  it  is  often  very  long 
before  it  vegetates ;  I  have  known  it  lay  in  the 
ground  from  spring  until  the  autumn,  and  for 
four  or  five  months,  and  then  come  up  very  regu- 
lar. 

Seed. — The  usual  quantity  sown  broadcast,  is 
from  14  to  18  pounds  weight,  but  less  than  half 
that  quantity  is  enough  when  sown  in  drills. 

Seed  time. — Tbe  month  of  March  is  the  custo- 
mary period,  although  some  sow  in  April,  when  it 
is  sown  amoi^  baiiey. 
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Cultivation. — Particular  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  weeds  of  everj'  sort  duriag 
their  growth,  especially  root  weeds,  which  by 
interweaving  among  the  roots  of  the  lucern,  do 
it  infinite  mischief,  especially  the  first  yeai.  If 
the  corn  is  found  to  grow  rank,  and  likely  to  injure 
the  lucern,  it  must  be  immediately  mown  down, 
and  carried  off,  since  it  is  much  the  wiser  way  to 
lose  the  crop  of  corn  than  to  hazard  the  crop  of 
lucern;  on  which  account  I  cannot  again  refrain 
from  saying,  that  1  would  always  prefer  sowing  it 
by  itself 

After  the  first  year,  if  any  vacant  places  are 
found  proceeding  from  any  cause  whatever,  first 
dig  up  and  loosen  the  ground  a  good  depth,  trans- 
plant from  among  the  thickest  parts,  as  many  plants 
as  will  make  good  the  crop,  and  repeat  this  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  ;  the  better  to  enable  the 
grower  to  do  this  with  great  facility  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  thinning'  out  the  main  crop,  I 
would  advise  a  small  nursery  to  be  made,  where 
the  seed  being  sown  very  thin,  the  plants  would 
become  very  strong  and  stockv,  and  being  kept 
clean,  would  always  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  trans- 
planting and  removal. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  thrni  is  in  the  au- 
tumn after  the  ground  has  been  properly  soaked 
with  rain.  They  may  be  removed  with  great  safety 
three  years  old,  and  even  in  the  spring,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  them  afterwards,  or  if  it  be 
done  in  a  wet  time ;  and  when  they  are  removed 
older,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  care, 
supplying  them  occasionally  with  water,  until  the 
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roots  have  struck^  and  have  got  firm  hold  of  the 
pound. 

At  the  third  jear^  the  field  should  haye  a  toler* 
able  sprinklings  according  to  the  then  state  of  it, 
of  good  rotten  dung,  laid  on  in  the  autumn,  and 
if  during  a  moist  time,  the  nitrous  particles  of  it 
VfUl  be  quickly  conyeyed  into  the  ground,  and  the 
plants  will  very  soon  shew  the  effects  of  it  by  their 
verdure  and  wholesome  appearance. 

In  order  that  it  may  continue  prolific,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  abstain  from  depasturing  it  with  sheep 
or  cattle,  until  it  begins  to  wear  out,  when  by 
keeping  it  well  fed  down  with  sheep,  as  the  plant 
wears  out,  I  have  seen  as  fine  a  swath  of  natural 
grasses  ( consisting  almost  entirely  of  poas,  trifo* 
liums,  and  anthoxanthums )  succeed,  as  ever  was 
beheld. 

Harvesting. — As  soon  -as  the  crop  is  fairly  in 
blossom  it  is  mowed  with  a  common  scythe,  and 
left  in  the  state  in  which  it  falls  for  at  least  three 
days  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  by  which  time  it 
will  be  about  two-thirds  dried  through.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  more  vis- 
cous than  that  of  any  other  grass,  and  as  such,  is 
more  diflEicult  to  dry  properly ;  and  should  rain  fall 
after  it  is  mowed,  it  hurts  it  very  much,  to  such 
an  extent  indeed,  that  the  leaves  will  lose  all  their 
blooming  verdure,  and  turn  in  a  very  few  days  as 
white  as  paper. 

Should  the  weather  prove  dry  after  a  few  showers, 
it  is  best  not  to  shake  it  up  or  turn  it  over,  but  to 
let  the  sun's  heat,  or  the  wind,  effectually  penetrate 
it,  by  which  some  of  the  outsides  only  of  the 
swaths  will  be  damaged^    It  niay  then  be  turned. 
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and  the  next  day  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off^  it  may 
be  cocked  and  carried  before  it  is  too  drj^  or  else 
the  leaves  will  drop  ott,  and  a  great  loss  of  fodder 
be  sustained;  and  besides^  as  the  stalks  of  this 
plant  are  more  woody  than  other  grasses^  if  they 
are  suffered  to  get  too  dry^  they  are  less  likely  to 
generate  heat  in  the  stacks  and  consequently  will 
no't  settle  down  close^  but  on  the  contrary  will^ 
for  want  of  that  compression^  be  apt  to  become 
more  and  more  dry. 

I  have  seen  the  hay  carried  while  it  is  yet  in  m 
Tery  green  state^  upon  the  prospect  of  a  very  wet 
time^  in  that  case  it  is  customary  to  lay  it  in  beds 
of  straw  either  barley  or  oats  of  the  best  and  sweet* 
est^  and  perfectly  dry ;  these  beds  should  be  alter- 
nate>  those  of  straw  being  thin  in  proportion  to 
those  of  lucern^  and  by  absorbing  the  superabund- 
ant moisture  of  the  latter^  the  danger  of  firing  is 
avoided  as  well  as  that  of  becoming  mouldy^  and  it 
contracts  a  flavour  or  scent  which  makes  it  much 
relished  by  cattle  of  all  sorts^  especially  horses 
when  racked  with  it  in  the  winter^  in  the  straw 
yard^  or  the  stable^  or  when  cut  into  chaff.  Some 
farmers^  however,  condemn  this  mode,  while  others 
are  as  lavish  in  its  praise,  laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur 
ah  illis.  Some  inferring,  that  without  great  care^ 
too  much  straw  may  be  added  which  will  spoil  the 
hay,  or  too  little  may  be  put,  and  then  the  stack 
will  fire;  those,  therefore^  think  that  it  is  best 
when  due  caution  and  exertion  has  been  used  to 
get  it  into  large  cocks  upon  the  approach  of  bad 
weather^  by  which  means  only  a  small  portion  of 
it  will  be  injured,  unless  a  long  continuance  of  wet 
should  set  in ;  it  should  be  thatched  directly. 
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After  the  first  cutting  for  hay^  it  is  suffered  to 
grow  for  green  meat^  it  shoots  up  almost  immedi* 
ately^  and  with  great  rapidity  if  the  land  is  in 
good  hearty  and  then  it  will  bear  cutting  two  or 
three  times.  I  have  often  cut  it  four  times^  and  I 
am  assured  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  and  is  a  great  grower^  that  in  a  moist 
warm  season  and  situation,  he  has  cut  it  six  times, 
and  each  cutting  was  a  very  good  and  fair  crop ; 
the  land,  however,  was  well  adapted  to  it,  and  the 
plants  three  years  old,  and  just  beginning  to  be  in 
their  prime. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  it  is  suffered  to  be  left  stand* 
ing  for  a  crop  beyond  eight  years,  because,  unless 
great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds, 
they  will  by  degrees  completely  choak  the  plants^ 
and  render  the  crop  defective  and  unproductive. 
Besides,  as  the  ground  will  have  had  good  rest  as  it 
is  termed,  it  will  bear  several  heavy  crops  of  corn  at 
the  first  breaking  up,  without  any  additional  ma- 
nure, if  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  pursued. 

Some  farmers,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Adam  is  a  prin- 
cipal, do  not  make  it  into  hay  at  all,  but  keep  it 
altogether  for  green  meat  for  their  cows  and  oxen, 
hwses,  and  sheep,  by  which  means  they  are  car- 
ried through  a  very  trying  season  with  great  fa- 
cility. 

If  it  is.  meant  to  save  the  seed,  the  first  crop  is 
mowed  before  it  comes  into  blossom,  and  the  second 
is  the  one  from  which  the  seed  is  to  be  saved,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  to  save  any 
from  plants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  years 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  pods  are  ripe,  which  is 
easily  kn^wa  by  their  ^ulicitj,  as  they  will  fly 
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open  upon  being  handled^  the  heads  of  the  plants, 
where  the  pods  are  situated,  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
sickle,  Tery  carefully  placed  upon  cloths,  and 
spread  out  upon  them  in  the  sun ;  the  proper  time 
to  cut  the  seed  is  early  in  the  morning  or  lattf'in 
the  evening,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants.  After 
the  pods  have  been  properly  and  uniformly  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  dried,  they  are  put  into  sacks  or 
bags  and  well  thrashed,  .  and  afterwards  pasted 
through  various  sized  sieves ;  and  lastly,  either  let 
up  to  a  strong  current  of  wind  to  blovr  away  the 
chaff,  or  else  put  into  a  winnowing  machine  and 
fanned ;  the  seed  is  then  laid  out  clean  for  a  day 
or  two  in  the  sun  to  harden  before  it  is  bagged. 

That  part  of  the  plant  which  is  left  is  afterwards 
mowed,  and  it  serves  as  ordinary  fodder  for  the 
cattle. 

The  price  of  lucern  seed  is  less  variable  than  that 
of  any  other  grass  seed.  It  is  seldom  sold  in  Lon- 
don under  nine-pence  a  pound,  and  very  rarely 
above  one  shilling  even  during  the  war. 

Diseases. — After  a  long  continuance  of  hot  sul- 
try, or  close  muggy  weather,  lucern  is  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  the  mildew,  which  soon  changes  the 
plant,  both  leaves  and  stalk,  from  a  light  lucid 
green,  to  an  almost  dingy  white;  the  plant  becomes 
very  sickly,  and  it  thrives  no  more.  It  is  better 
then  to  cut  it  all  off,  and  make  it  into  fodder,  when 
the  roots,  if  in  tolerable  condition,  will  send 
forth  fresh  shoots,  which  will  be  free  from  the 
mildew.  If  this  method  is  not  adopted,  I  have 
seen  the  plants  wither,  and  a  serious  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  future  crop. 

Among    the   casualties  may  undoubtedly  be 
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reektaed  caterpillars^  which  in  a  very  dry  time 
are  found  to  attack  this  plant  in  swarms ;  they  begin 
first  with  the  head  and  tender  shoots  of  the  plants^ 
and  then  proceed  downwards^  until  not  a  leaf  is  to 
be  found ;  and  should  the  weather  not  set  in  wet, 
which  would  necessarily  drive  them  away^  they 
naturally  quit  their  station  in  search  of  fresh  food. 
In  the  mean  time^  the  plant  being  deprived  of  iU 
leaves^  and  the  sources  of  its  existence^  turns  yel- 
low^ and  would  immediately  die  away  if  it  was 
not  cut  down ;  in  moist  weather  the  shoots  will 
break  out  again^  but  as  the  juices  have  been  stag- 
nated, the  stem  becomes  hard  and  wiry^  and  by  no 
means  palatable  to  cattle,  and  therefore  the  most 
prudent  way  is  to  cut  it  down,  and  give  it  to  the 
cattle  in  the  straw  yard,  either  in  its  green  state, 
or  made  into  something  like  hay,  and  reserved  for 
winter  feed. 

The  DRILL  management  of  this  plant  is  very  dif 
ferent  from  the  broadcast,  and  as  it  approaches  so 
much   nearer  the  garden  culture,  it  is  not  only 
much  easier  kept  clean  and  neat,  but  is  also  in- 
finitely more  productive  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  preparation  which  the  soil  undergoes  is  si* 
milar  to  that  which  is  made  for  the  broadcast,  in 
fact  it  cannot  be  made  too  fine  for  either,  but  the 
latter  absolutely  demands  that  it  should  be  well 
pulverized ;  when  that  is  done  it  is  lightly  rolled, 
and  the  seed  either  drilled  by  a  machine  or  with  a 
six-inch  garden  hoe  and  line,  and  the  drill  drawn 
flat,  the  seed  sowed  by  hand  very  thin  and  regular, 
lightly  covered  over  and  finished  off  with  the  fine 
garden  harrow  or  the  rake. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  is  very  Tarious, 
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from  six  inches  to  two  feet  six  inches  in  all  the 
different  gradations ;  if  it  is  intended  to  be  horse- 
hoed,  it  is  sown  wide ;  if  to  be  hand-hoed,  the 
narrow  distances  are  preferred,  and  I  think  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  from  12  to  18  ioche* 
asunder. 

Treatment  and  cultivation. — When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  the  intervals  band-hoed  the  first  season,  either 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  or  the  common  garden  hoe, 
and  even  where  the  horse-hoe  is  used,  it  ia  thought 
to  be  the  better  plan  to  make  use  of  those  in  pre- 
ference to  the  larger  instrument.  It  is  generalli^ 
cut  once  and  sometimes  twice,  if  it  has  planted 
strong,  but  the  former  is  ample. 

AV  hen  the  autumn  is  arrived,  and  there  have  been 
some  soaking  rains,  all  the  superabundant  plants, 
such  for  example  as  may  stand  too  thick  in  the 
TOWS,  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  wherever  there 
may  be  a  deficiency  of  plants,  these  are  cautiously 
put  in  by  6rst  digging  up  the  soil,  and  making  it 
as  fine  as  possible  to  fall  in  among  the  roots,  the 
Bpade,  therefore,  is  the  only  instrument  that  can 
do  this  operation  properly  ;  and  if  a  little  water  it 
directly  poured  over  them,  the  soil  will  be  washed 
in  about  the  roots,  and  the  plants  be  firmly  < 
tublished. 

It  is  customary  also  to  give  the  plant*  a  fair  ' 
sprinkling  of  rotten  dung,  the  quantity  being  go- 
verned by  the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  plants.  It 
is  laid  all  over  the  ground,  the  dung  is  then  care*  * 
fully  pointed  in  with  the  spade  between  the  rowa^  I 
without  diinturbing  or  injuring  the  roots  of  tb^  j 
lucern.     Any  gardener  or    handy  man  with   tfae'd 
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•pade,  knows  how  and  can  do  thi^  with  great  fa- 
ciJily,  and  the  extra  expence  attending  this,  com- 
pared with  the  plough,  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  greater  regularity  with  which  the  work  will  be 
performed. 

The  ground  being  thus  more  uniformly  dug  and 
loosened,  the  plants  have  more  freedom  to  extend 
ibeir  roots,  and  the  dung  is  more  regularly  disposed 
of,  than  it  can  be  by  the  plough.  Every  time  the 
plants  are  cut,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  loosen 
the  ground  either  with  the  horse-hoe,  or  the  turn- 
wrest  plough,  the  rest  or  mould-board  being  re- 
moved, and  instead  thereof  to  fix  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  edging  iron,  which  is  very  commonly  used 
in  Kent  to  cut  up  root  weeds  near  the  surface,  and 
to  stir  the  fallows  with.  This  operation  is  found 
to  he  attended  with  the  very  best  effects,  by  per- 
mitting the  dews  or  gentle  rains  that  fall  to  enter 
the  ground,  instead  of  wasting  their  substance 
upon  the  crusty  surface. 

In  feeding  cattle  with  this  plant  made  into  hay, 
.1  have  seen  the  most  beneficial  effects  arise  from  it 
-when  chopped  or  cut  and  mixt  wiih  their  corn; 
It  not  only  induces  them  to  masticate  every  part 
more  regularly,  but  the  viscidity  of  the  hay  adds 
to  much  condiment  to  the  corn,  as  to  make  it  more 
relishing  end  nutritive  than  they  would  be  separ- 
ately given ;  consequently,  they  always  improve 
.fast  upon  this  diet.  When  given  green  to  cows 
{iresb  taken  from  other  food  or  pastures,  it  induces 
a  great  flow  of  milk  which  improves  in  colour  and 
flavour,  and  from  which  the  sweetest  butter  is 
made  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  given  to  them  with  cau- 
tion and  j  udgment,  brought  to  them,  and  they  should 
by  no  means  be  suffered  to  feed  at  large  upon  it,  as 
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they  would  be  liable  to  the  same  dangsert  tiiat  attend 
the  cloY^s^  by  gorging  and  inflating  diemfelves. 

BURNET.      POTERIUM   8ANGUIS0RBA. 

Monoccia  pofymidria.    Lmm.  Sp.  Flani. 

Professor  Murray  mentions  only  three  species  of 
this  plant. 

I  have  only  met  with  one  place  where  this  plant 
has  been  cultivated  as  a  fanning  product  in  thia 
county^  and  that  is  at  Christopher  Baldwin's,  Esq. 
at  Clapham^*  who  for  niiuiy  years  has  been  ex- 
tremely partial  to  the  cultivation  of  it ;  and  finr* 
merly  when  I  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  him,  it  enabled  me  to  see  his 
process  in  ^his  and  other  articles ;  but  not  choosing 
to  trust  to  those  observations,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  this  plant,  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

Preparation. — The  land  should  be  got  into  a 
fine  state  of  pulverization,  and  made  perfectly 
clean  by  repeated  ploughing^  which  should  be 
deep;  harrowing  and  rolling,  such  a  tilth  as  would 
be  proper  for  barley,  and  of  such  a  depth  as  would 
suit  carrots,  because  being  tap-rooted,  it  will  find 
its  way  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  unless  it  has 
a  soft  and  pervious  bottom  to  work  into,  the  plant 
will  not  succeed  so  well ;  in  this  instance  he  had 
often  to  regret  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which  being 
not  the  most  favourable  to  vegetation,  he  thought 
it  a  strong  proof  of  the  value  of  this  plant  that  it 
succeeded  so  well. 

Sort. — The  garden  burnet  as  it  is  called  is  the 
only  one  cultivated  for  the  farm. 

*  I  have  since  found  it  cultivated  in  great  perfection  at  Edmund 
Boehm*8,  &q.  at  Ottershaw,  near  Chertsey^  in  this  county. 
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Steeping  would  rather  injure  the  seed. 

The  Seed  has  four  sides  or  angles  running  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  at  equal  distances^  and  when 
new  and  fresh^  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  if 
browD^  it  is  old  or  has  been  badly  harvested^  and 
the  outside  coat  or  coyering  is  rough. 

Seed  time. — ^The  beginning  of  August  seems  the 
most  proper  time  for  sowing  it;  but  I  have  known 
it  sown  in  September  with  great  success^  and  also 
in  the  spring  with  barley ;  I  hold  this  however 
to  be  very  bad  policy^  as  it  is  then  apt  to  be  drawn 
up  spindling,  and  to  lose  much  of  its  natural 
vigour. 

I  have  tried  it  broadcast  and  drilled,  the  former 
upon  IS  acres  after  a  crop  of  oats,  upon  two  good 
ploughings,  harrowings,  and  rollings,  on  which  I 
towed  not  less  than  160  pounds,  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  14  pounds  to  the  acre.  And  the 
latter  on  four  acres  which  only  required  five  pounds 
of  seed,  because  I  first  sowed  it  in  beds,  and  then 
transplanted  the  young  plants  at  about  six  weeks 
old,  into  rows  about  20  inches  row  from  row,  and 
IS  inches  plant  from  plant ;  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  although  I  thinned  out  those 
that  were  sown  broadcast  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
gardener  would  do  his  onioni^,  carrots,  or  turnips, 
and  left  them  at  between  eight  and  nine  inches 
asunder  each  way,  yet  the  quantity  of  produce 
from  the  four  acres,  whether  in  seed  or  hay,  was 
beyond  all  conception  by  much  the  largest. 

Cultivation. — ^Those  which  are  sown  in  drills 
should  be  carefully  hoed  in  the  month  of  March, 
either  by  hand  or  by  horse-hoe ;  the  latter  is  the 
most  proper  instrument,  because  it  will  loosen  the 
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ground  some  depth ;  but  as  the  crop  will  be  tfae 
better  for  a  sprinkling  of  rotten  dung  about  the 
third  year,  the  ground .  should  be  first  hoed  ood 
cleaned  in  the  autumn^  and  the  dung  carted  on 
immediately,  from  12  to  16  cart  loads,  and  without 
delay  ploughed  in  shallow,  or  what  is  better^ 
pointed  in  with  a  spade,  or  a  tool  made  like  a  tan* 
fork  with  three  flat  tines  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  each  tine  in  the  face,  and  which  may  be 
done  with  great  expedition;  this  digging  fthould  be 
performed  every  season  about  the  end  of  October 
or  banning  of  November,  in  order  to  loosen  the 
surface,  and  to  admit  the  nitrous  particles,  which 
fall  during  the  winter  months,  more  regularly 
through  the  soil. 

When  sown  broadcast,  little  or  no  culture  can 
take  place,  except  eradicating  root  weeds.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  dung  it  the  third  year,  and  it 
will  bear  from  16  to  SO  cart  loads  of  rotten  dung 
laid  on  in  September,  immediately  harrowed-in 
with  sharp  tined  harrows :  nor  is  it  bad  policy  to 
bush-harrow  the  whole  crop  in  the  spring,  whiqh 
will  spread  the  wormcasts  over  the  crop,  and  work 
the  dung  and  finer  particles  of  the  soil  that  has 
been  thrown  up  more  immediately  about  the  roots. 
Great  advantage  ensues  to  the  plants  by  rolling,  if 
the  season  has  been  severe. 

Harvesting. — I  have  always  mowed  it  with 
cradles  the  same  as  clover,  and  the  same  treatment 
must  be  observed  in  making  it  into  bay.  If  it  is 
intended  for  seed,  it  will  be  ready  in  kindly  land 
by  the  end  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July ;  and 
on  account  of  its  being  so  disposed  to  shed  in  the 
field,   I  have  generally  thrashed  it  out  on  a  false 
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floor  the  same  as  nurserymen  use^  haying  a  large 
aail-cloth  or  tarpaulin  underneath  it,  before  it 
leaves  the  ground ;  the  straw  or  fodder  may  then 
be  stacked  the  same  as  hay,  and  if  a  little  salt  is 
strewed  oyer  each  layer,  it  will  penetrate  the  stalks^ 
and  generate  a  good  heat,  which  will  convert  it 
into  a  very  nutritive  hay. 

Produce. — From  25  to  30  bushels  of  clean 
seed,  as  many  sacks  of  offal  seed  and  chaff,  and 
from  one  load  to  one  load  and  a  half  of  hay  per 
acre. 

Consumption. — ^The  seed  is  sent  to  market  and  is 
aoM  for  sowing,  being  too  dear  to  give  to  cattle, 
although  they  are  partial  to  it  when  bruised  and 
mixed  with  oats  and  good  chaff.  The  plant  is 
^iven  in  its  green  state  to  cattle,  the  same  as  tares 
and  clover,  and  also  when  made  into  hay,  and  they 
as  well  as  sheep  fatten  very  fast  upon  it.  I  have 
bad,  says  he,  sufficient  proof  of  their  fondness 
for  the  grass;  for  having  given  my  neighbour  (who 
was  a  tolerable  large  farmer )  leave  to  turn  out  a 
lot  of  Wiltshire  wethers,  they  became  so  fond  of 
it,  as  to  find  their  way  over  and  through  the  fence 
which  divided  our  lands,  and  we  had  afterwards 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at  home. 

His  soil  is  a  poor,  hungry,  shallow,  sandy  gravel, 
upon  a  stratum  of  yellow  or  blue  clay. 

I  shall  beg  to  say  a  word  or  two  here  respecting 
some  particular  practices  of  this  gentleman.  He 
was  formerly  a  strong  advocate  for  theTuliean  hus- 
bandry, and  those  various  methods  recommended 
by  Du  Hamel  and  other  French  authors ;  his  farm 
was  but  small,  upon  which,  however,  he  contrived 
to  be  making  continued  experiments,  so  that  he 
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never  fanned  io  profit^  whidi  "was  ncrt  W%  olgwf, 
and  as  few  knew  the  fteory  l>etter^  it  was  liis  Ik* 
vourite  theme^  and  among  tlie  rest  I  had  the  lisp- 
pi  ness  of  a  share.  Among  the  iast  of  his  sttemptt 
while  I  resided  at  Stockwell^  (for  of  late  jears  he 
has  slackened  very  miich>  owing  to  infirmities,) 
was  oil^  of  which  he  had  formed  so  strong  an 
opinion,  that  he  used  to  stile  it  the  essential  pabu* 
turn  of  plants.  But  as  oil  is  a  n^ative  character, 
inasmuch  as  vegetable  and  animal  oil  are  materially 
different  in  their  effects,  when  he  recommended 
me  to  try  oil,  I  vtras  desirous  of  trying  that  which 
was  most  likely  to  succeed;  but  he  assured  me  ^at 
there  was  no  essential  difference  in  their  properties, 
and  advised  me  to  procure  the  cheapest.  I,  how- 
ever, bought  the  linseed  oil,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  train  oil^  which  I  poured  over  a  heap  of  fresh 
horse  dung^  dividing  the  heap  where  the  two  oils 
met ;  they  were,  however,  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate heaps  at  the  first  turning  over,  and  each  heap 
was  not  only  properly  mixed  this  time,  but  at  the 
fiiture  turning,  it  was  judged  that  each  heap  would 
manure  a  greater  quantity  of  land  with  at  least 
equal  effect,  that  the  dung  alone  would  have  done; 
but  in  this  we  were  deceived;  for  having  dressed  a 
certain  portion  of  grass  land,  and  a  fallow  for  oats, 
and  afterwards  a  fallow  for  turnips  with  each  heap, 
the  grass  was  evidently  much  injured  by  that  which 
contained  the  train  oil,  but  not  so  much  with  the 
linseed  oil,  the  oats  and  turnips  appeared  to  have 
derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  either^  i^nd  the 
latter  were  infinitely  inferior  to  those  in  the  same 
field  that  had  been  manured  with  rotten  dung 
taken  firom  old  hot-beds.  It  appeared  to  me,  not- 
withstanding these  dunghills  were   made  as  ex- 
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act  as  possible^  agreeable  to  tbe  instructioss  which 
he  gave  me,  either  that  we  did  jQot  in  either  heap 
^se  oil  enough,  or  we  used  too  much^  for  neither 
0i  them  ever  fermented  properly,  which  dung  of 
such  quality  could  not  fail  to  have-  done,  or  our 
bqUj  wUcfa  was  a  kind  loam  about  two  or  three 
feet  dbep  upon  a  sharp  sandy  gravel  was  not  pro^ 
per,  or  the  «eason  was  not  at  all  favourable  to  the 
applieiition ;  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  failure^ 
we  never  after  repeated  it  Mr.  Robert  Barclay^ 
ef  Clapham  Terrace,  made  a  like  experiment,  as 
a  preparation  for  barley,  and  it  by  no  means  an* 
svi^ered  {he  expectation. 

An  oil  compost  was  tried  a  few  years  since  by 
Mr.  John  Sewell,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Lon*^ 
d^WD,  fit  his  seat  near  Wandsworth,  but  in  the  parish 
•f  Battersea;  the  mizen  vras  made  in  the  following 
flumoer,  according  to  an  idea  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  suggest  to  him.  Aifoundation  of  fresh 
hmm  was  procured  from  Battersea  Common,  with 
the  turf  adhering  to  it,  and  laid  two  feet  thick, 
the  turf  downwards ;  a  certain  quantity  of  linseed 
o9,  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  foundation,  and 
to  penetrate  it  a  few  inches,  was  poured  over  it;  in 
a  few  days  the  foundation  was  turned  over,  the 
heaps  of  turf,  and  lumps  of  mould  were  chopped 
into  0iBall  pieces,  and  regularly  mixed ;  a  layer  of 
smaU  chalk  was  put  over  this,  about  the  same 
ihickne^,  next  a  layer  of  the  same  sort  of  turf  and 
mould,  the  Uke  quantity  of  oil,  and  in  a  few  days, 
the  same  quantity  of  small  chalk  as  before.  In 
about  two  months  this  heap  was  turned  over  with 
great  care  and  well  mixed  together,  and  it  lay  for 
13  mpAths  before  it  was  used,  having  received  two 
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more  tunuDgi  during  ihat  period,  or  tliree  in  dl. . 
In  the  month  of  August  it  was  laid  on  a  piece  of 
cold^  sour,  coarse  pasture,  at  the  rate  of  from  SO 
to  40  large  cart  loads  per  acre,  and  it  very  much 
improved  the  quality  of  the  meadow ;  for  the  her- 
bage became  gradually  iBner,  and  much  forwarder; 
whether  this  was  the  effect  of  the  oil,  the  chalk,  or 
the  combination,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  as 
I  did  not  see  it  before  it  was  laid  on,  to  have  ezar- 
mined  its  outward  appearance;  but  I  certainly 
should  have  expected  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same 
effects  from  chalk  and  mould  alone. 

BUCK  WHEAT.'  POLYGONUM  FAGOPYRUH. 

OctmuHa  trigyma.    Lum,  Spl  Pbmf, 

Professor  Willdenow  enumerates  43  distinct  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  among  them  the  fagopyrum^  (as 
it  is  called  by  the  older  botanists,  particularly  Do- 
donoeus)  or  buck-wheat,  is  reckoned.  It  has  passed 
by  as  many  names  almost  as  there  are  authors,  for 
we  find  Casper  Bauhin  calling  it  erysimum  cereale, 
or  corn  mustard ;  Tabernaemontana  stjles  it  ocy- 
mum  cereale,  or  corn  basil ;  M atthiolus^  frumen- 
tum  Sarracenicum,  or  Saracens  wheat ;  and  Dodo- 
nceus,  as  I  before  observed,  calls  it  by  the  generic 
name  of  fagopyrum,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Miller.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  brank  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  the  French  give  it  the  sig- 
nificant appellation  of  h\6  noir  or  Sarrasin.  It 
was  formerly  reckoned  a  plant  possessed  of  consi- 
derable medicinal  virtues,  as  may  be  seen  by  re* 
ferring  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Linnsus,  to  the 
German  of  Frederick  Hoffman,  and  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  John  Rotheram ;  but  it  is  considered  of  less 
value  by  the  modern  physician.     It  is  said  to  be  a 
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BatiTe  of  Asia^  but  grows  as  it  were  spontaneous 
«mong  the  corn  fields  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
county^  two  hundred  acres  will^  I  am  persuaded, 
top  it  in  any  season,  and  perhaps  one  hundred 
in  ordinary  seasons.  I  have  not  observed  a  larger 
growth  than  seven  acres  by  any  one  farmer,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  acres  by  those  who 
make  a  point  of  growing  it  occasionally. 

It  will  thrive  in  most  soils,  on  sands,  gravelly 
loams,  hazle  moulds,  and  calcareous  soils  however 
poor,  but  dislikes  all  argillaceous  soils  with  wet 
substratums.  It  is  not  considered  a  profitable 
plant,  and  that  may  account  for  the  paucity  of  its 
cultivation  among  the  farmers,  who  have  no  inte- 
rest in  growing  plants  merely  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  game  upoii  their  farms. 

Preparation. — The  land  lies  all  the  winter  in 
the  stubble;  early  in  the  spring  it  is  broken  up,  and 
lies  until  March,  when  after  having  been  harrowed 
Hown,  it  is  cross  ploughed,  and  the  first  week  in 
May  it  is  again  harrowed,  and  landed-up  length- 
ways ;  the  seed  is  sown  upon  the  furrow,  twice 
harrowed,  and  finished  off  with  the  roller. 

Seed  time  and  sort. — It  is  highly  imprudent  to 
begin  sowing  before  the  last  week  in  May,  or  be- 
ginning of  June,  some  defer  it  until  the  middle  of 
ihe  latter  month ;  but  in  the  event  of  its  proving 
very  hot  and  dry,  it  is  at  least  ten  days  too  late, 
and  if  sown  before  the  last  week  in  May,  the  oc- 
casional frosts  in  that  month,  to  which  our  climate 
has  of  late  years  been  so  subject,  and  such  indeed 
as  happened  in  the  last  season,  would  effectually 
kill  almost  every  plant. 
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Whenever  thflt  happens  the  ground  is  directljr 
ploughed  up^  and  got  ready  for  rape^  rje,  or  win- 
ter tares. 

The  sort  usuallj  sown  is  that  which  is  kndwn  ih 
the  shop  by  the  name  of  French  buckwheat,  wfaoie 
seeds  are  smaller  and  triangular,  having. a  black 
external  coat,  a  white  pulp,  and  the  farida  idw 
white,  but  when  made  into  bread  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  wheat  or  rye  flour,  it  turns  to  a  dark 
colour.  In  flavour  it  is  more  bitter  than  bean 
fl6ur,  and  more  flatulent,  and  therefore,  like  the 
hay  that  is  made  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  it.  is  by 
no  means  a  nourishing  food,  yet  as  it  is  known  to 
be  eaten  in  countries  where  good  wheat  is  grown, 
as  a  substitute  in  times  of  scarcity,  it  may  supply 
the  want  of  better. 

Seed. — Six  pecks  per  acre  sown  broadcast  for  a 
crop  of  seed  is  the  quantity  usually  sown  upon  the 
eastern  hills ;  five  pecks  upon  the  loams  and  sands 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Three  to  four 
bushels  broadcast  when  the  crop  is  intended  to  be 
fed  off  green,  or  to  be  ploughed-in  for  manure,  or 
to  kill  weeds  in  the  nature  of  asmothcring  crop  : 
from  two  to  three  pecks,  if  the  crop  is  drilled  in 
and  intended  for  seed. 

Cultivation. — Perhaps  less  attention  is  paid  to 
this  material  article  in  regard  to  this  plant  than 
to  any  other  that  I  know  of.  Scarcely  a  thistle  is 
ever  hooked,  or  a  dock  pulled,  all  seems  left  to  the 
same  providence  that  watches  over  the  main  crop  ; 
but  can  this  be  called  good  husbandry,  even  sup-- 
posing  the  crop  to  be  fed  off,  or  ploughed-in }  I 
presume  not.  I  have  been  told,  as  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  it,  that  the  crop  will  not  pay  for  much 
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trouble;  how  absurdly  do  we  impose  upon  our- 
selves. If  the  crop  is  worth  growing  at  all  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  it  clean  most  assuredly4  if  it 
is  only  tot  our  credit's  sake ;  but  it  is  always  so 
for  the  benefit  of  future  crops. 

Haevesting. — As  sooa  as  the  seeds  are  ripe^ 
whicb  may  be  known  by  the  dryness  of  the  seed 
¥es8el^  and  its  elasticity^  which  generally  happens 
kk  the  early  part  of  September^  it  should  then  be 
mowed  and  left  in  the  swath  to  dry  about  three 
parts  through;  it  is  then  turned  carefully  overj 
and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  fit  to  be  housed^  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  fair.  It  is  a  crop  not  easily 
injured  by  wet  weather^  and  as  the  seeds  do  not 
readily  scatter  or  fall  out>  it  is  too  often  left  care- 
lessly exposed  beyond  all  reasonable  time^  which 
in  course  must  injure^  if  not  lose^  many  of  the 
prime  seeds. 

Pboduge.— -Upon  the  chalky  hills  about  Riddles- 
down^  the  produce  is  usually  from  thr6e  to  five 
quarters  per  acre.  Upon  the  loams  and  sands  to 
the  westward^  it  increases  to  six  quarters^  and  I 
have  heard  of  a  solitary  instance  where  seven  quar- 
ters were  produced. 

Consumption. — Its  application  is  sometimes  for 
game  and  poultry^  at  others  for  horses  and  hogs^ 
this  is  meant  of  the  seed.  As  green  meat  it  is  given 
to  horses^  cows^  and  sheep ;  the  hay  is  given 
to  horses^  and  barren  stock  in  the  straw  yard. 
When  the  seed  is  given  to  horses^  two  bushels  of 
it  bruised  or  ground  in  a  malt  mill^  will  actually 
go  as  far  as  three  bushels  of  the  best  oats ;  and 
upon  this  quantity  they  have  been  found  to  thrive 
exceedingly ;  but  given  to  them  more  abundantly^ 
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or  fed  upon  it  without  intenmnioiij  oriki^ga'vC 
grain^  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  humoun  in  the  bloody,  li 
sort  of  Tiolent  surfeit  and  the  hair  to  come.oK 
This  circumstance  is  attributed  bj  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
its  extreme  stimulating  properties;  he  therefoia 
cautious! J  suffers  them  to  be  fed  with  it,  and  it  b 
principally  given  after  long  and  fatiguing  joumeji 
or  in  wet  weathw;  he  alsq  prefers  bruising  Ilia 
seed  and  mixing  it  with  oats  when  given  to  hpgs^ 
upon  which  diet  they  fatten  amazingly.  M^tlk 
cows  fed  with  the  green  meat  are  found  to  yieM 
an  increase  of  milk^  and  the  butter  that  is  maido 
from  it  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  flavoured.  Buck- 
wheat is  often  mixt  vrith  lin-seed, .  and  expres»ad 
by  the  crushers  for  the  oiU  sueh  cakes  are  of  in- 
ferior value. 

The  value  of  a  crop  of  seed  is  about  jP8  per  acre, 
supposing  it  to  average  about  four  quarters,  and  the 
price  5^.  per  bushel ;  there  is  then  the  fodder  worth 
about  40^.  making  the  crop  worth  altogether  ^10. 

Observation. — As  the  season  is  generally  warm 
when  this  seed  is  sown,  it  vegetates  very  quickly, 
generally  in  four  or  five  days,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  season  is  more  or  less  hot  it  will  bear  once  or 
twice  cutting,  the  first  time  just  before  the  plants 
come  into  blossom,  and  as  it  will  resist  the  hottest 
and  driest  season,  so  in  general  it  grows  rapidly  all 
the  time.  Its  produce  may  therefore  be  valuable, 
when  other  green  food  is  burnt  up  and  scarce.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  subject  to  the  mildew,  and 
when  that  happens  it  is  ploughed  in,  but  never 
mowed  before  the  plough ;  and  for  land  that  is 
worn  out  by  continued  corn  crops  and  repeated 
liming,  it  becomes  an  excellent  manure ;  because 
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the  plant  contains  a  large  portion  of  viscous  juice 
which  produces  a  quick  fermention  in  the  earthy 
.and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  alkaline  salts-; 
:of  course,  for  all  such  soils  it  becomes  a  great  re- 
storer. Nevertheless,  I  may  risk  a  conjecture^ 
that  if  the  crop  was  fed  off  on  the  ground,  it  v^ould 
yield  in  the  form  of  dung  and  urine,  a  much  more 
valuable  and  permanent  manure. 

After  Buckwheat,  whether  the  same  may  have 
been  fed  off,  ploughed  in,  or  has  stood  for  a  crop 
df  seed,  some  farmers  sow  wheat  upon  once  plough- 
ing, provided  the  land  is  clean,  after  the  latter 
crop  is  carried.     If  the  crop  has  been  ploughed  in, 
it  is  done  shallow,  it  is  then  lightly  harrowed,  and 
cross  ploughed  deeper,  the  ground  landed  up,  and 
the  seed  harrowed  in ;  but  if  the  land  is  coarse  and 
rough,    Mr.  Fletcher    leaves  it  so  until   spring, 
when  it  is  well  harrowed  with  the  large  and  small 
harrows,  ploughed  shallow   and  sown  with  white 
wheat;  or  else  be  ploughs  in  the  wheat  under  fur- 
row with  a  neat  shallow  furrow  as  late  as  March, 
from  which  he  obtains  very  large  crops. 

As  it  appears  necessary  to  sow  this  seed  so  late, 
I  should  recommend  a  crop  of  rye  or  winter  tares, 
either  of  them  to  be  fed  off  as  a  preparative  for 
buck-wheat;  the  latter  would  still  come  off  in 
time  for  a  season  of  wheat  upon  once  ploughing, 
And  if  this  plant  is  a  good  preparative  of  the  soil 
for  wheat,  after  having  stood  for  a  crop  of  seed 
without  any  previous  manure,  how  much  more 
roust  it  be  after  either  tares  or  rye  has  been  fed  off? 
As  a  change  for  the  soil  in  the  course  of  crops, 
>t  may  be  a  plant  of  consideration  only,  but  to 
those  who  are  anxious  about  increasing  their  gam^. 
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ferkaps  km  plmte  wilk  mora  t/bti^mSkf  i^taMlk 
them^  efpeciaHy  phcu«iti>  Ac.  It  i»  — i  itmagly 
jjeconuoended  to  be  aown  nyoA  the  first  VfaahiBgrup 
ef  heaths  or  eoramom,  that  have  been  ciwrai 
vitb  hroom^  fiunc^  and  heath. 

FLAX.    .  LIMUM  U8ITATI88IIIUII. 

ProfiesBor  Willdenev  distiogiiishes  S9  distinct 
■species  of  this  genus,  and  ten  Tarietiaj  of  wluc|i 
three  belong  to  this  plant* 

The  parishes  of  lingfieldt  Charlwood^  Ghidst^ily 
Tanridge,  Oxt^,  aad  Herley^  have  been  formwlj 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  this  plants  but 
now  a  few  acres  in  each  aits  i(ll  that  they  cap 
muster.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Edenbridge  to 
the  former^  and  along  the  river  side  that  divides 
the  two  counties^  a  great  deal  is  annually  growo^ 
part  of  which  is  worked  up  there^  a  part  finds  its 
way  among  the  manufacturers  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Surrey^  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  is  manufactured  at  East  Grinsted^  in  Sussex^ 
where  formerly  the  great  mart  for  it  was  held>  and 
where  also  some  is  grown.  This  place  and  Eden- 
bridge may  be  said  to  have  supplied  the  wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex^  with  a  strongs  close^  and  very 
liseful  cloth  for  sheetings  towellingj  and  table 
linen ;  even  now  there  are  very  few,  either  gentle- 
men, tradesmen,  or  farmers,  who  use  any  other 
;  than  their  own  home  made  linen  ;  but  their  wives 
complain  of  the  thinness  with  which  it  is  woven, 
and  of  ihe  rottenness  of  the  cloth  occasioned  by 
the  new  mode  of  bleaching,  from  the  application 
ef  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.   Notwithstanding 
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wlkiGh^  k  if  infinitely  more  durable  than  any  fo- 
reign cloth. 

The  decrease  in  the^  growth  of  thi»  plant  has 
arisen  from  two  causes*;  the  first  is  occasioned  by 
the  objection  which  land  owners  have  to  the  ecd- 
tivBtion  of  it^  under  an  impression  that  it  Terj 
much  impoyerishes  the  soil^  and  therefore,  it  al- 
most invariably  makes  one  of  the  numerous  and 
firequently  ridiculous  covenants^  in  modem  leases^ 
restraining  the  tenant  from  sowing  it ;  a  restriction 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  principle,  for  if  flax  is 
introduced  instead  of  a  white  crop  once  in  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  the  land  made  clean,  ( and  un- 
less it  is,  the  value  of  this  crop  will  be  so  much 
lessened  as  scarcely  to  be  saleable  to  the  dresser  or 
manufacturer, )  and  kept  in  good  heart  between 
whiles,  flax  would  be  no  more  injurious,  nor  draw 
the  land  more  than  a  full  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  oats^ 
of  potatoes;  on  the  contrary,  this  plant  would 
prepare  many  a  heavy  soil  for  a  crop  of  corn.  I 
liave  often  wondered  that  some  of  our  wiseacres  of 
lawyers^  acting  as  stewards,  never  introduced  a 
covenant  into  some  of  their  leases^  to  restrain  their 
tenants  firom  sowing  corn,  it  is  true,  they  almost 
did  it  when  they  confined  them  to  two  crops  and  a 
fallow. 

Secondly^  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  land 
and  labour^  the  great  encouragement  given  to  the 
growth  of  corn,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the 
raw  article  is  imported  from  Riga,  Dantzic^  and 
other  parts  of  the  Baltic,  and  sold  in  London^ 
operate  almost  as  a  prohibition  to  its  cultivation ; 
nevertheless,  where  attention  is  paid  to  its  proper 
growth^  it  is  a  crop  that  is  found  to  pay  the  far*^ 
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mer  quite  as  well  asfome  of  ihe  bett  crops  w^el^M^ 
corn  or  piilse  that  he  grows.' 

The  SOIL  in  which  it  most  delights  is  a  deep 
liazle  loam^  or  a  rich  strong  mouldy  with  a  moist 
cool  bottom;  but  a  strong  day  if  in  good  heart 
and  madis  open  by  proper' dressing  and  cultiration, 
even  if  it  hais  a  moist  b^ttom^  will  grow  good  flax  ; 
a  very  capital  crop  is  at  this  time  growing  adjoin- 
ing to  the  broad  meid^  whose  soil  is  exactly  of  the 
description  I  ha^e  just  giveii.  Fine  crops  bave 
eometiines  been  grown  upon  dialldw  sandy  loams^ 
iipon  a  sand  stone  rock,  in  the  parish  of  East 
Orinsted,  and '  upon  shallow  grit  stone  soils  iii 
Somersetshire. 

<  PreIparation. — If  a  very  fine  thread  is  required^ 
a  sandy  loam  of  a  good  depth  is  the  most  proper 
and  likely  to  produce  it ;  if  a  fine  and  strong  thready 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  ground  and  a  due 
regard  being  had  to  its  richness^  the  quality  of  the 
thread  will  be  correspondent ;  this  being  premisedj 
the  ground  is  generally  broken  up  as  soon  as  the 
Corn  is  carried^  and  left  rough  all  the  winter^  and 
a  complete  winter  and  spring  fallow  is  made  of 
it.  If  the  land  has  had  two  white  crops  (wheat 
and  oats)  taken  from  it^  it  is  then  manured  with 
from  20  to  30  cart  loads  to  the  acre  of  good  rotten 
dung,  if  only  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  peas,  or  beans 
drilled  and  hoed,  the  fallow  is  not  dressed  for  flax, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  where  the  plant  is  most 
likely  to  produce  the  finer  thread ;  whereas,  where 
it  is  manured  for  the  crop,  the  season  moist,  and 
tiiat  manure  has  not  properly  fermented,  the  plants 
will  be  strong  and  rank,  and  the  land  foul  and  full 
of  weeds.    The'seed  is  usually  harrowed  in,  being 
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Mwn  broadcast  upon  the  furrow ;  it  is  very  seldom 
rolled^  but  finished  off  as  fine  as  may  be  with  the 
Bmall  harrows^  the  ground  is  generally  landed  up 
into  eight  bout  lands ;  but  where  it  lays  always  dry 
as  in  the  sandy  soils^  the  ground  is  made  levels  and 
a  few  water  furrows  carried  through  the  lowest 
parts^  to  take  quickly  any  gushes  of  rain. 

This  mode  of  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  is^  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  and  can  judge^  not  to  be  recom- 
mended^ because  in  a  moist  season  which  always 
encourages  the  growth  of  weeds^  I  have  observed 
lome  of  the  crops  nearly  spoilt^  especially  such 
soils  as  abound  in  charlock  and  poppy^  or  thistles ; 
and  if  the  season  proves  very  dry^  the  plants  are 
starved  and  stunted  for  want  of  a  due  quantum  of 
moisture^  owing  very  much  to  their  having  been 
sown  too  thick.  If  they  had  been  drilled  at  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder^  a  seven  or  a  nine-inch  hoe^ 
could  with  great  ease  be  introduced  between  them^ 
the  ground  could  be  kept  clean  in  either  a  wet  or 
a  dry  time^  and  on  the  prospect  of  the  latter^  the 
plants  might  be  earthed  up^  which  would  greatly 
encourage  their  growth. 

The  French  and  Flemish  seldom  lay  their  lands 
into  less  than  40^  50^  and  60  feet  ridges^  they  then 
throw  out  a  ditch  or  channel  18  inches  wide^  and 
two  feet  deep ;  the  channels  draw  off  the  water^ 
and  in  case  the  land  forms  a  hanging  levels  a  num- 
ber of  stops  are  put^  which  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  very  dry  times  to  enable  them  to  throw  the 
water  over  any  part  of  the  ground^  and  in  wet 
seasons  these  stops  are  removed  to  give  every  pos- 
sible facility  to  the  regular  and  quick  discharge  of 
the  water.    These  channels  are,  however,  only  ap- 
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faied  to  pH  argilbMoiit  sfif/  ftr  ifttttt  nfciAvm 
•iliciauf  «r  cud j  «»  aiade  as  Sat  as  |KMpi|llf^ 
airitbodt  any  water  fiiivofir*  in  otdar  ttat  ilie  nwa 
iBpay  iptpragMle  amjfUt  of  iba  gmind  «qua% 
Wi^itsacadof  liilRmiidiaaidi^  w4|icli  «va  bMb 
i»>ol  and  ifertiUsngl  .  >    i 

Sort  and  sura.— The  Veat  kkd  if  Chat  lAidi  If 
called  die  purple  ■%»  flaxy  hot  this  is  aiaiiljfe, 
ftr  the  ioWi  are  t^rtaiidy  Uueaad  mat  pnrplB't 
die  seed  froai  this  jeeuntfy  ii  said  4»  he  |)reftnibto 
to  that  which  comat  itdm  Holland  *r  Flandiiib 
but  why  I  know  na4^  unlaai  it  4be  moae  haidy*  Ar' 
there  is  no  charaeteriakiediffiBrence  iKtwaen  (kwk 
thatevcr  I  coiiM  perceive;  *  Indeed,  I  uadentmidl 
in  France  that  ihey  aswell  as  the  Dnteh  and  fleair 
mgi  prefer  the  seed  directly  irom  the  Baltic  to 
that  which  they  save  themselves. 
.  From  2  to  2^  bushels^  sown  broadcast^  is  the 
allowance  in  Surrey  to  the  acre. 

Steeping. — It  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  the 
age  of  flax  seed  by  its  external  appearance:  the 
f!>tttcb^  who  are  cautious  to  a  proverb,  try  its  good* 
ness  in  a  variety  of  ways;  that  which  is  shorty 
tmindish^  oily,  heavy^  firm,  and  of  a  clear  brown 
%oiour,  is  the  best,  and  as  fiur  as  the  seed  is  removed 
fipom  any  of  these  properties,  the  more  inferior  it 
tkvsfll  prove.  To  ascertain  its  firmness,  take  a  large 
Imndfol  of  the  seed,  squeeze  it  untik  it  forces  its 
"vniy  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  by  the 
f|imntity  and  slowness  with  which  it  comes  out 
Anring  this  compression  you  may  readily  judge  of 
its  firmness ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  seed  be 
%c$ll  filled  and  well  ripened^  fut  a  handful  into  a 
tamUer  of  water,  and  by  die  .pcopostion  of  thane 
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^ich  sink  compared  with  those  which  swim^  jou 
may  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  seed.  Its  freshness 
is  also  to  be  discovered  by  throwing  some  into  the 
fire,  which^  as  soon  as  it  falls  upon  the  red  hoi 
C€>als,  will  kindle  and  sparkle ;  these  are  the  usual 
ways  among  the  dealers  of  trying  the  seed,  but 
for  the  growers,  I  should  certainly  recommend  a 
certain  number  of  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots  or  beds 
as  I  have  already  recommended  for  other  plants. 
When  that  is  ascertained,  steeping  can  only  be  re* 
c^onmiended  in  very  light  land,  in  very  dry  weather, 
and  the  «eed  put  into  warm  milk  and  water  for  five 
or  «ix  hours,  which  will  undoubtedly  help  t(^ 
quicken  its  vegetation. 

Seed  time.— The  usual  period  is  March  if  the 
season  is  mild  and  dry,  but  a  great  deal  is  sown  in 
April :  by  sowing  early,  the  crop  will  be  ripe  and 
carried  in  a  favourable  season  by  the  end  of  June 
or  banning  of  July,  and  in  time  for  sowing  latter 
tnmips,  tares,  or  rye. 

Cultivation. — It  is  indispensable  that  this  crop 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  of  all  kinds,  both  as  they 
rob  the  plants  of  their  nourishment,  as  they  tend 
also  to  smother  the  young  plants,  and  as  they  are 
afterwards  of  great  inconvenience  in  preparing  tii^e 
flax  for  dressing.  All  maniu-es  therefore  that 
engender  weeds,  such  as  cow  dung^  hog  dung« 
and  even  horse  dung,  that  has  not  gone  through  a 
regular  fermentation,  night  soil,  &c.  are  improper, 
tmt  lime,  bone  ashes,  soap  ashes,  fellmongers'  poak, 
i&c.  are  proper,  and  answer  extremely  well.  It  ii 
usual  to  b^n  weeding  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  above  ground,  and  continue 
repeating  until  they  are  five  or  six,  in  order  that 
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the  wMcb  may  at  no  time-  get  to6  atMHlgr 
thereby  injure  tiip  erop^  -  :.  *i:^ 

Habvestino. — If  tlw  crop  is  inianded  for  th^* 
fiax^  and  not  for  the  teed  particularly,  tlte  plaalit 
are  left  growing  until  the  stalks  are  ready  to  opfl%-* 
this  is  said  to  produce  the  .finest  and  strongait^ 
thread;   others  vho   regard  the  seed  also  b^gni^ 
harvesting  when  the  stalk  is  turned  of  a  citr<Mi  ethf 
lour>  and  when  the  seeds  rub  out  of  a  clear,  bryMHI. 
colQur^  and  quite  firm. .   The  stalks  are  pulled.'uf  ;• 
and  laid  in  large  handfuk  upon  the  ground^  19^; 
rows,  with  the  heads  of  the  plants  turned  to  tbf  * 
south.    If  the  season  is  propitious,  IS  or  14  da|| : 
are  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  perfectly  dry;^bii|  - 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  catching  and  wet,  it  if. . 
laid  in  handfuls  one  above  the  other,  for  at  least  - 
18  or  24  inches  more  or  less^  as  the  weather  may 
make  it  necessary. 

Others  there  are  who  pull  the  flax  while  the 
plant  is.  in  full  blossom^  under  an  impression  that 
the  yarn  is  much  finer ;  and  so  in  reality  it  does 
appear^  for  it  is  only  in  appearance^  since  it  has 
very  little  of  substance^  because  that  is  the  time  in 
which  nature  gives  consistence  to  all  annuals ;  the 
yarn  that  is  spun  from  it  will  be  both  weak  and 
slimy^  and  the  plant  shrivels  away  to  nothing.  It  * 
wastes  very  much  when  manufactured^  and  after  * 
being  washed^  and  grows  thinner  by  bleaching. 
That  which  is  pulled^  when  the  seed  begins  to  set^  is 
whiter  and  stronger  than  the  last^  and  some  think 
it  more  so  than  that  which  is  left  until  the  seed  is 
quite  ripe^  but  this  very  much  depends  on  the  sea-  - 
son^  and  it  certainly  is  not  so  fine.  Some  farmers, 
in  very  exposed  situatioqs,  tie  them  up  in  bundles 
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Tfti?  expeditiously,  and  set  them  upright  to  dry, 
tad  bouse  them  the  moment  they  are. 

In  ■very  sultry  weather,  in  moist  and  low  places, 
with  a  constant  calm  or  stagnant  air,  flax  is  some- 
limes  seized  with  a  sort  of  mildew,  and  especially 
if  the  inclosure  is  small  and  surrounded  with  high 
hedges,  or  the  land  light,  and  has  not  capacity 
enough  to  carry  it  through  in  such  a  season,  but  it 
setdom  attacks  it  until  it  has  arrived  near  the  pe- 
riod of  its  maturity.  It  first  scalds  the  seed  vessel, 
uid  then  the  stalk,  turning  them  white.  As  soon 
as  the  least  appearance  of  it  is  discoTered,  it  i% 
pulled  directly,  and  housed  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  it  will  in  that  state  take  less  time  to  dry 
than  if  it  bad  been  mature. 

Previous  to  sowing  the  seed  the  farmer  will  do 
well  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  intentions 
about  the  crop ;  because  I  have  often  remarked 
that  when  the  land  has  been  in  good  condition, 
and  any  accident  has  happened  to  thin  the  crop, 
the  stalks  will  be  robust,  and  the  seed  excellent, 
but  the  yarn  will  be  not  so  fine;  on  the  contrary, 
the  yarn  becomes  finer  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
titj  per  acre,  the  harvest  will  therefore  be  more 
abundant,  and  the  seed  more  inferior.  These  are 
circumstances  which  deserve  attention,  because  it 
is  only  by  that  that  the  proper  and  lull  value  of  a 
crop  can  be  produced. 

Curing  and  dressing. — As  I  profess  to  know 
but  very  little  of  this  matter,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  such  information  as  I  have  been 
ible  to  procure  from  the  farmers  and  dressers  of 
tbis  place,  Lingfield,  and  Edenbridge. 

After  the  flax  has  been  well  watered  and  drieJ, 
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and  twice  swingled,  or  ia  other  words  well  brt^Len 
with  the  brake  by  handfuls,  or  with  a  maltct,  all 
the  biillen,  which  is  the  inward  substance  of  the 
stem,  flies  off  in  bhivers  by  the  force  of  the  blows, 
and  leaves  nothing  in  the  hands  of  the  beater  but 
the  thin  bark  in  large  threads,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem.  These  threads  are  uOerwatds 
biuig  on  a  perpendicular  board,  and  brnised  with 
a  wooden  swingle,  whith  is  a  thin  flat  board  made 
of  quartered  beech,  having  a  handle  to  it,  inordei 
to  knock  out  all  the  little  straws  that  may  happen 
to  remain  of  the  bullen.  The  gross  parts  beii^ 
thus  separated  from  the  stem,  the  threads  of  the 
bark  are  now  ready  fur  the  next  operation,  which 
is  that  of  heckling  or  combing. 

The  flax  is  held  very  tight  and  slilf  in  the  band, 
and  being  struck  upon  the  coarse  heckle,  the  hurd« 
or  hards  which  are  tlie  coarser  parts,  and  which 
come  from  it,  are  reserved  to  make  the  coarser  cloth 
with,  after  which,  the  strike  is  to  be  passed  through 
a  finer  heckle,  and  the  hurds  coming  from  thence 
are  reserved  for  cloth  of  better  quality,  and  the 
tear,  which  means  those  threads  which  are  pulltKi 
asunder  and  left,  are  for  the  be.«t  clotli. 

In  performing  these  operations,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  do  it  gently,  and  with  a  light  hand, 
for  fear  that  all  that  which  is  heckled  from  thence 
should  run  into  knots,  as  it  is  a  great  object  to 
preserve  the  yarn  soft  like  cotton,  for  then  it  will 
make  exceeding  good  linen,  each  pound  running 
at  least  two  yards  and  a  half  when  manufac- 
tured. 

It  is  seldom  that  flax,  the  growth  of  this  county, 
Kent,  01  Sussex,  goes  through  any   further  pCQ^ 


cess  by  our  dressers,  in  order  to  6t  it  for  a  more 
fine  and  delicate  manufacture  ;  and  that  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  detail  that 
which  is  practised  onl}'  with  the  Russia  or  the 
floliaad  yarn,  and  that  too  in  other  places.  Our 
dre&sers  are  well  acquainted  with  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  effect  it,  and  there  are 
individuals  among  them  who  have  dressed  flax,  and 
their  wives  have  spun  the  same,  which  has  after- 
wards been  manufactured  in  the  county,  equal  to 
the  best  Irish  or  Holland  that  ever  was  im- 
parted. 

The  yarn  is  usually  rolled  up  in  bundles,  con- 
lainiog  tour  or  six  pounds  weight;  but  in  this 
county  it  is  more  commonly  of  the  former  weight  ; 
they  are  sorted  out  according  to  their  respective 
qualities,  and  sold  at  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  I8d. 
per  pound  avoidupois;  of  late  years  only  they 
have  acquired  these  prices,  since  a  few  years  back, 
that  which  is  now  sold  at  13<^.  was  then  sold  at  9d. 
and  80  in  proportion  with  the  rest. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  flax  of  different 
countries,  and  their  produce  in  yarn,  it  appears  to 
me  that  such  as  we  call  our  best,  very  nearly  assi- 
milates in  colour  with  yarn  of  the  same  quality, 
the  growth  of  Holland  or  Flanders,  which  is  in- 
clined to  a  dark  grey,  whereas  Russia,  especially 
JUch  as  is  called  Petersburgh  yarn  is  of  a  light 
brown . 

Peoduce. — An  acre  of  flax  will  yield  in  seed,  if 
in  a  season  like  1803,  and  a  full  crop,  from  10  to 
12,  and  even  14  bushels  of  clean  seed.  This  quan- 
tity i«,  I  believe,  the  extent  that  is  grown  in  this 
county,  but  in  ordinary  seasons^  it  fluctuates  from 
h3 
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four  busbek  to  ten.  In  oilier  counties^  partiM* 
larly  some  parts  o^  Kent  and  Yorkshire  I  9^ 
told  that  two  quarters  is  no  unusual  quantity  pf^ 

• 

acre.  i\. 

The  YALVE  of  all  acre  of  good  flax  is  from  M% 

iojeie.  ,:, 

Application.— As  the  stm  of  the  plant  affoxdb 
us  the  finest  raiment,  as  vrellM  a  yariety  of  ntefii)( 
domestic  necessaries ;  so  the  seed  furnishes,  us  win 
oil  for  the  painter,  which  is  commonly  known  bg^ 
the  name  of  linseed  oil,  and  after  Ais  oil  is  es^ 
pressed  by  the  crushers,  the  husks,  together  wi^i 
such  of  the  oil  and  the  pylp  as  remain,  are  miidn 
into  cakes  for  the  purpose  of  fittting  cattle  a^l 
sheep ;  these  cakes  weigh  about  three  pounds  and 
a  half,  and  are  sold  at  14  guineas  the  thousand, 
delivered  at  any  wharf  in  London,  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Dampier,  at  their  oil  mills  Primrose- 
street,  London.  There  are  many  other  manufieu;* 
turers  of  oil  cake,  among  them  Messrs.  Shipley,  of 
Carshalton,  in  this  county,  and  I  understand  also, 
Messrs.  Were  and  Co.  7,  Garrat  Lane,  Wands- 
worth, in  this  county,  make  them. 

Medicinally,  the  seed  bruised  and  steeped  in 
water,  gives  it  very  soon  a  thick  mucilaginous 
consistency,  and  communicates  much  of  its  emol- 
lient virtues  to  it;  it  is  anodyne,  that  is,  has  the 
power  of  mitigating  pain,  and  is  of  great  service  in 
suppressions  of  urine  from  inflammation  and  heat. 
It  envelopes  or  surrounds  the  acid  salts  of  the 
urine,  and  prevents  their  vellicating,  that  is,  sti- 
mulating and  wounding  the  tender  parts,  and  in 
some  measure  supplies  the  mucus  of  the  bladder 
when  abraded  and  worn  off. 
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It  is  to  be  given  in  decoction  or  infusion  on  those 
occasions.  The  infusion  must  not  be  made  too 
thick  or  mucilaginous,  because  in  that  state  it 
loads  the  Etomach,  and  breeds  flatulencies  in  the 
intestines.  A  slight  infusion  of  linseed  b^  way  of 
tea,  is  recommended  hy  many  as  an  excellent  pec- 
toral, and  the  seed  is  a  very  common  and  good  in- 
gredient in  clysters. 

The  oil  drawn  from  it  by  expression  is  of  murh 
esteem  in  medicine,  and  supposed  good  in  fhe 
cure  of  catarrhs,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  breast,  &c. :  externally  this  seed  ground 
to  powder  is  an  excellent  emollient,  as  is  also  the 
H^trong  mucilage  made  by  boiling  the  seeds  a  long 

■r  tn  1 
Hmttei 


Further  observalio 


fin  the  account  of  the  husbandry  of  Brabant, 
^ften  by  our  countryman  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
he  observes  that  the  notion  that  flax  would  only 
nicceed  in  a  rich  fat  soil  had  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  but  be 
exceedingly  amazed  when  he  found  in  Flanders 
that  they  employed  their  rich  lands  in  producing 
grass,  barley,  and  wbeat,  while  their  more  va- 
luable crops  of  flax,  turnips,  and  clover,  were 
raised  by  dint  of  cultivation  out  of  barren  sands. 
With  such  an  evidence  as  this,  which  has  never  I 
believe  been  controverted,  what  is  to  hinder  many 
of  the  heaths,  commons,  wastes,  and  almost  barren 
sands  in  this  county,  from  producing  as  good  flax 
as  the  Dutch  do  in  similar  soils.  The  bringing 
any  portion  of  these  into  cultivation  would  be  a 
prodigious  acquisition,  and  it  would  remove  the 
doubt  as  to  the  procuring  soil  for  so  extensive  and 
80  profitable  an  improvement. 
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This  circumstance,  sajs  Dr.  Campbell,  of  I 
ploying  numbers  of  industrious  people  in  a  kind  of 
mixed  labour,  in  which  agriculture  is  compounded 
with  manufacture,  ought  to  recommend  the  cul- 
ture of  flax  and  hemp  in  no  extraordinary  degree 
to  intelligent  statesmen,  who  must  know  bow  much 
the  public  tranquillity  depends  on  providing  a 
constant  and  comfortable  subsistence  every  where 
for  such  as  are  disposed  to  earn  it ;  and  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  must  both  be  begun  and  con- 
tinued in  country  places,  and  probably  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  actually 
the  case  at  present  in  South  Britain,  where,  though 
great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and 
large  quantities  of  homespun  linen  made,  yet  little 
of  it  goes  to  distant  markets. 

If  due  encouragement  were  given,  and  the  way 
once  broken,  our  people  would  quickly  equal  and 
very  possibly  excel  the  Dutch.  In  pursuing  this, 
our  cultivations  of  other  kinds,  and  of  corn  par- 
ticularly, instead  of  being  lessened,  would  be  in- 
creased. It  is  owned,  that  flax  is  of  all  others  the 
most  lucrative  crop  ;  but  as  the  land  wilt  not  bear 
successive  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  must  come 
in  their  turns. 

If  therefore  we  do  not  give  this  encouragement 
most  effectually  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  Grent 
Britain,  our  linen  manufacture  must  be  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  strangers,  who,  putting  what  price  they 
please  on  the  material,  will  thereby  put  a  check 
on  our  industry.  Of  this  there  arc  already  greftt 
complaints  in  some  parts  of  this  island,  and  great 
apprehensions  expressed,  that  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  linens  (which  is  of  no  small  consequence^) 
will,  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  comma- 
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ditj,  be  quickly  lost.  Here  then  is  an  argument  of 
necessity,  which  joined  to  raising  our  rents,  in- 
creasing our  people,  relieving  our  poor,  and  lav- 
iog  perhaps  a  million  a  year  ( he  might  have  ad- 
ded two  millions  a  year)  to  the  nation,  is  surely 
luffictent  to  support  a  measure  to  which  no  solid 
objection  can  be  raised. 

In  A.  D.  1695,  according  to  Dr.  Houghton,  we 
imported  495  tons  of  flax.  In  A.  D.  1763,  from 
Russia  161,756  pouds  or  poods,  which  make  about 
2576  tons;  in  1800,  944,906  bushels,  or  about 
788  tons;  in  ISOl,  613,491  bushels,  or  about  511 

—  tons;  in  180!^,    1,059,970    bushels,  or  about   884 

Hptiis. 

^^  Our  flax,  as  well  as  our  hemp,  is  superior  in  worth 
as  well  as  in  price  to  what  we  import,  and  is 
equally  fit  for  all  the  different  manufactures,  coarse 
and  fine,  in  which  it  either  is  or  can  be  applied. 
The  perfection  to  which  some  of  them  are  ar- 
rived, may  well  plead  for  the  notice  requisite  to 
bring  forward  the  rest. 

In  Ireland,  they  saw  clearly  that  lo  gain  and 
preserve  the  linen  manufacture,  it  was  necessary 
to  grow  flax,  and  to  bring  this  about,  they  gave  a 
bounty  of  5^.  on  the  importation  of  hemp  or  flax 
seed ;  they  gave  this  gratis  to  such  as  would  sow 
their  lands  therewith ;  they  gave  bounties  of  lOf. 
8i.  and  6j.  on  every  hundred  weight  of  35,  30, 
and  20f.  an  hundred  in  value ;  they  gave  their 
freedom  in  country  corporations  to  all  flax  and 
hemp  dressers ;  and  they  held  out  a  premium  on 
every  bushel  of  seed,  when  at  5*.  a  bushel,  which 
jthould  be  exported.     As  to  the  premiums  and  en- 

^RMiragements  given  for  the  support  of  the  linen 
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nmirafiustiire^  an  acedtiiit  of  them  wMU  nqtaiM  a 

treatJw.  . 

1\6  ihew  that  ire  ^^pend  much  upon  oflier 
countries  even  for  the  Meet  ^^^  liave  only'to  con- 
trast the  quantity  impdrted  wilii  the  quantifj  -  ex- 
ported^ and  we  shdl  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  it ; 
I  take  it  upon  the  last  three  yean  as  agenerd 
criterion. 


Flaxseed. 


ISOl. 


^ioSiSiMpr 


27^10 


1908. 


1.059jffOWF^l 


So  that  according  to  this  account  the  statebeat 
a^nst  us  will  be  in 


1800. 


1801. 


1S02. 


878,497 


584,981 


1,032,419 


There  are  several  penal  statutes  in  favour  of 
the  manufacturer  of  linen  yaru^  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  G.  Ild^  particularly  in  the  22d  year^  c. 
97^  and  further  extended  from  time  to  time  by  his 
present  Majesty  G.  Ill ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Burn's 
justice^  vol.  IV.  page  230  of  the  19th  ed.  and  also 
in  the  appendix  in  the  same  volume^  page  780. 
There  is  also  a  penalty  of  20^.  for  watering  flax  in 
anypondj  river^  running  water  or  stream^  in  which 
beasts  are  used  to  be  watered;  this  statute  was 
enacted  33  H.  8,  c.  17. 

By  the  27th  G.  III.  c.  13,  sect.  66,  a  bounty  of 
4(2.  per  pound  for  flax  was  proposed  to  be  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  flax,  and  for 
breaking  and  properly  preparing  the  same  for  mar^ 
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■  ibia  act  was  to  be  in  force  for  seven  jeara 

■om  the  95th  of  March,   1787,  and  from  thence 

B  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament;  so 

ilfaat  I  suppose  we  are  to  conclude  that  this  act  has 

died  a   natural  death,  and  it  is  but  right,   on  the 

Morce  of  consistency^  that  it  should,  since  there  are 

jety  few  of  our  legislators  who   have  not  tied  up 

Iheir  tenants  from  growing  it. 

The  Act  of  the  4th  Geo.  III.  c.  fiG,  granting  a 
lounty  on  importation  of  rough  and  undressed 
Oax  from  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  is  re- 
eved and  continued  until  June  S4,  1S06,  b^  26 
Geo.  III.  c.  52,  aect.  12. 

English  yarn  is  made  up  for  sale  in  bundles  of 
four  or  six  pounds  weight,  according  to  its  quality; 
Jiut  the  Surrey  dressers  confine  themselves  almost 
-'exclusively  to  bundles  of  four  pounds  weight. 

HEMP,       CANNABIS  3ATIVA. 

Dioecia  hexandria,     Linn,  Sp,  Plant. 

There  is  but  one  species  described  either  bv  Lio- 
Bsus  or  by  Professor  Murray,  and  that  is  the  one 
I'toually  called  the  cultivated  hemp. 

This  plant  I  find  wag  formerly  grown  in  great 
'tbandance  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  county,  but 
1  have  not  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  met  with 
above  seven  or  eight  acres  altogether,  and  therefore 
'I  should  not  have  taiien  notice  of  it,  but  that  I 
could  not  pass  by  a  plant  of  so  much  consequence 
to  these  kingdoms  without  saying  a  few  words 
about  it.  In  most  modern  leases  there  is  a  cove- 
nant to  prevent  the  farmer  from  sowing  this  as  well 
^  a  variety  of  other  plants,  which  are  considered 
«B  impoverisbers  of  the  soil;  and   among  land- 
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owners  occupying  their  own  estates,  it  is,  I  believe, 
seldom  or  never  tboiighl.  of,  which  I  attribute  to 
that  universal  mania  for  growing  corn  which  of 
iate  years  has  so  much  prevailed;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  a  plant  with  »hose  culture  and  manage- 
ment eo  few  farmers  arc  acquainted ;  but  as  the 
price  of  corn  is  falling  down  to  its  old  level,  aa 
the  improvements  in  agriculture  are  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  ditliised,  and  as  from  the  great 
number  of  inclosure  bills  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  county,  that  have  passed  the  legislature  within 
these  two  years,  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  land 
will  be  brought  into  tillage,  and  as  this  spirit  for 
inclosure  seems  pretty  generally  to  prevail  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
raising  of  corn  will  not  always  be  so  protitable  as 
it  has  been,  and  therefore  farmers  will  be  tempted 
wherever  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  grow  occa- 
sionally some  other  crop  by  way  of  experiment. 

We  look  therefore,  upon  this  plant  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as 
one  for  which  there  is  as  stcadv  and  regular  a  de- 
mand and  sale  as  for  corn,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  commerce ;  and  as  a  plant  that  is  become 
now  80  useful,  that  in  one  shape  or  other  it  enters 
almost  every  manufacture  and  considerable  work 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Not  a  vessel  can  put  to 
8ca  without  a  large  proportion  of  it,  and  while  we 
are  paying  to  the  Russians  and  Swedes  such  im- 
mense annual  sums  for  this  very  article,  and  when 
the  balance  of  trade  with  those  countries  is  always 
against  us,  and  as  they  can  stop  the  supply  when- 
ever they  please,  there  cannot  be  a  plant  that  ought 
more  seriously  to  enter  into  our  system  of  bus 
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bandryj  nor  one  in  which  our  great  land-owners 
are  more  interested  in  countenancing,  instead  of 
inflicting  beav)'  penalties  fot,  its  growth.     For  let 
it  be  understood,  that  if  every  farmer  were  to  grow 
only  from  one  to  five  or  six  acres  every  year  in  thii 
county,  and  that  multiplied  throughout  the  king- 
dom, it  would  yield  an  immense  produce;  and  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  one  of  our  lirsl  manufac- 
turers, that  English  grown  hemp  is  much  tougher 
and  stronger  than  foreign,    we  should  be  certain  of 
conunaoding  the  first  market  and  the  best  price; 
for  as  it  is  become  absolutely  requisite  both  for  our 
defence  as  well  as  trade,  we  ought  to   neglect  no 
method  of  lessening  our  dependence  upon  couq- 
.In'es  which  have  shewn  at  different  times  a  diapo- 
^lion  to  distress  us,  and  to  render  the  supply  of 
;^tfii8  necessary  article  as  precarious  as  possible.  The 
lers  grow  it  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  in  other 
[ttarts  of  Kent  in  great  quantities,  and  the  hoymea 
rwbo  bring  up  the  seed,  and  act  as  factors  for  them, 
'find  a  ready  sale  for  it  always  at  the  corn  market  in 
:!Mark-lane;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  farmers 
'ip  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  I  sec  no 
ion  why  we  should  be  prohibited  from  growing 
in  the  heavy  parts  of  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
istern  division  of  this  county,  where  the  advan- 
of  good  roads  and  navigation,  &c.  would 
ford  them  a  ready  conveyance  for  the  seed  and 
for  the  straw  to  London. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  nid  objection  to  the 

growth  of  this  plant,  for  the  same  reason  that  they 

^Lfbject  to  the  growth  of  flax,  namely,  that  it  im- 

^^raoverishes    Ibc  ground,  and  returns  nothing  to  it ; 

^■^e  same  objection  may  be  made  to  hops,  yet  if 


1 
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every  landlord  was  to  proscribe  them  for  such  s 
reason,  he  would  he  deemed  very  weak  indeed  in 
this  age  of  agricuttura!  knowledge.  But  I  remain 
to  be  convinced,  that  hemp  is  a  plant  so  injurious 
to  successive  vegetation  or  crops,  as  it  is  charged 
with,  since  I  well  remember  an  old  pasture  field  of 
six  or  seven  acres  of  uncommon  stiff  land,  belong- 
ing to  a  relation  of  mine,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected for  years,  and  was  become  foul,  and  much 
poached;  he  was  advised  to  break  it  up  and  sow  it 
■with  hemp,  which  he  did  for  four  successive  crops, 
and  which  paid  him  each  year  as  well  as  any  other 
crop  he  grew;  the  third  year  he  drained  and  limed 
it,  putting  a  kiln  and  a  half  of  lime  on  it,  and  the 
two  followiiig  crops  were  by  much  the  largest  and 
finest;  the  fifth  crop  was  wheat,  without  any  other 
preparation  or  manure,  and  it  exceeded  any  thing 
he  ever  grew  before  or  since  ;  the  sixth  crop  was, 
I  think,  beans  or  oats,  and  then  it  was  laid  down 
withsecdf-,  and  has  continued  in  pasture  ever  since. 
This  circumstance  is  at  least  a  proof  that  strong 
prejudices  are  injurious  (o  (he  country. 

As  I  have  met  with  nothing  in  this  county  that 
can  be  any  guide  to  me  in  detailing  the  mode  of 
cultivating  this  plant,  although  I  am  sufliciently 
acquainted  with  the  whole  process  myself,  yet  I  do 
not  think  it  right  to  do  it,  because  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  the  particular  system  of  the  county. 
But  to  those  who  arc  inclined  to  grow  this  plai 
1  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  seed. 

As  all  the  seed  of  this  plant,  though  apparently* 
of  the  same  quality,  will  not  vegetate,  and  as  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  there  is  no  characteristic  mark, 
by   which  they  can  be  separated,  some  of  thci 
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Wing  the  male  seed  which  will  not  grow,  and  per- 
haps not  a  great  proportion  of  them  the  female, 
■which  are  the  dependent  seed,  it  becomea  necessary 
I  to  ascertain  this  proportion  before  the  general  crop 
I  ii  sown,  as  a  guide  to  the  seedsman,  that  he  may 
*  Beiiher  row  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  for  if  it  is  too 
(ttick,  the  crop  of  seed  will  be  spoilt,  and  if  too 
Ilin,  the  plants  will  be  more  stocky,  and  ramify 
sry  much,  and  the  straw  or  hemp  will  not  be  so 
nluable  ;  although  the  seed  may  be  the  finer. 
I  have  before  asserted  that  English  grown  hemp 
more  valuable  than  foreign.   The  fact  speaka  for 
lelf,  when  foreign  hemp  sells  from  9.7s.  to   29j. 
jer  hundred  weight,  ours  will  fetch  from  34^-.  to 
\%(is.    We  are  not  the  only  people  who  complain  of 
ibis    unjust    prepossession.      The    French   import 
^mp  from  the  north,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Bre- 
igne  asserted  theirs  was  better,  and  upon  trial  be- 
jbre  the  heat  judges  in  France  so  it  was  found. 
r    Mr.  Houghton  tells  us,  we  imported  iu  A.D.  1695, 
11573  tons  and  J4cwt.     In  A.  D.  1763,  we  received 
from  Russia,  as  I  am  informed,  764,874  pouds  of 
bis  commodity,  which  makes  about  12,140  tons, 
irhich  shews  the  great  increase  of  our  manufac- 
ires,  and  the  immense  saving  that  would  arise,  if 
ire  could  grow  this  or  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
IBritish  isles ;  which  from  their  extent,  and  the  pre- 
Knt  condition  of  many  of  Ihcm,  cannot  be  thought 
npracticable. 

"he  present  stale  of  our  Importalion  and  Exportation 
is  as  follows : 
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The  two  capital  objections  to  our  growing  hemp 
in  great  quantiHes,  are  1st,  that  it  requires  the 
very  best  land,  which  as  wc  have  alreadj'  observed, 
is  not  true.  At  Holtnc,  in  Spalding  Moor,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  soil  is  barren  sand, 
yet  with  proper  care  and  culture,  it  produces  the 
finest  hemp  in  England,  and  large  crops  of  flax 
also.  3d,  that  it  impoTcrishes  land,  so  that  it 
must  rest  long  before  it  can  bear  another  crop. 
This  is  best  answered  by  a  fact.  At  Crowle,  in 
Axholm,  there  is  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the 
whole  island,  which  hath  not  been  fallowed  time 
immemorial.  The  method  pursued  there  is  this ; 
they  manure  their  barley  stubble  in  the  spring  with 
fresh  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  both,  and  plough 
it  under,  then  they  sow  their  hemp  seed,  and  har- 
row it  in  with  a  short-toothed  light  harrow,  and  if 
the  season  be  favourable  have  a  good  crop.  Hemp 
destroys  all  v^etables,  and  leaving  the  ground  free 
from  weeds,  it  is  by  a  pin-fallow  rendered  fit  for 
flax  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the  flax  is  pulled 
they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat  or  rye.  After 
the  corn  is  got  in  they  pin-fallow  it,  and  in  the 
spring  sow  barley.  Upon  the  barley  stubble  they 
manure  and  sow  hemp  as  before.  Thus  they  have 
four  crops,  and  manure  only  once,  and  the  field 
which  is  a  mere  sand  never  lies  fallow.  This  hus- 
bandry is  not  confined  to  Crowle,  but  is  practised 
in  other  parts  of  the  island.  See  Mr.  Gee's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Culture  of  Hemp,  p.  12, 

If  attentively  considered,  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure  as  that  of  afibrding  it  every  sort  of 
encouragement  from  government  will  be  very  ap- 
parent. It  would  be  the  means  of  improving  land, 
it  would  employ  a  number  o(  hands,  it  would  be 
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an  immediate  and  immense  saving  to  the  natioa. 
Besides  there  can  arise  no  doubt  as  to  its  being 
practicable.  If  hemp  produced  from  land  now  in 
cultivatioa  had  a  preference  at  the  king's  yards, 
and  a  small  boiiiity  given  on  such  as  grew  on  land 
brought  into  cuttivatioo  for  that  purpose,  we 
thould  soon  see  the  effects;  and  such  lands  as  Frim- 
ley,  Bagshot,  Horschill,  would  be  very  proper  for 
the  purpose. 

The  harvest  being  late  affords  employment  for 
many  poor  families,  at  a  season  when  they  stand 
most  in  need  of  it ;  for  tliough  it  demands  no  great 
attention  while  growing,  yet  the  pulling,  watering, 
beating,  Bwingliog,  and  heckling,    makes  it  pass 
tlirough  many  hands  to  whom  it  furnishes  a  com- 
£br(abJe  subsistence,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre 
Ita^lien  it  has    passed  through    these  operations  is 
Btry  seldom  less  than  ten  pounds.     The  seed  also  is 
of  great  value,  and  according  to  what  I  have  heard 
from  my  Kentish  friends,  one  acre  of  hemp,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  price  of  the  last  three  years, 
^  not  less  than  16  or  ^17. 

K  There  are  the  same  penal  statutes  in  favour  of 
''fte  manufacturers  of  hemp  as  of  flax,  for  one  law 
applies  to  both  ;  and  the  same  penalties  will  attach 
for  a  breach  of  them.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  bounty  which  was  offered  by  37  G.  Ill,  c.  13, 
s.  63,  and  it  was  settled  at  5d.  per  stone,  and  this 
bounty  shared  the  same  fate  with  that  offered  in 
favour  of  the  flax.  There  is  still  a  bounty  on  the 
importation  of  hemp  from  his  majesty's  colonies 
L  America,  and  which  continues  in  force  until 
ilineS^,   1806. 
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The  botanical  system  does  not,  according  to  Pro- 
lesBor  Murrar,  boast  of  more  than  two  species  of 
this  plant,  the  one  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  called  the  Cape  furze,  and  the  other  is 
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nual growth  is  large,  and,  as  a  crop  that  pays  well 
with  little  trouble,  I  should  not  wonder  if  1  saw  ia 
ftVery  few  years  the  growth  of  the  county  doubled. 
It  is  used  for  burning  bricks  and  lime,  and  as  cover 
for  game,  and  in  new  inctosures  it  frequently  makes 
ao  external  boundary  to  the  land  with  the  additioD 
of  a  single  rail  or  two,  even  when  quicks .  ore 
planted  withinside ;  it  is  sometimes  sown  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  sometimes  it  is  dibbled  in  if  tfae 
soil  is  sandy,  and  at  other  times  it  is  planted  about 
half  way  down  the  bank;  and  where  the  hedge  is 
to  be  ultimately  of  quick^  if  furze  is  to  constitute  a 
part  of  it,  it  had  better  be  on  the  side  than  on  the 
top,  because  it  will  be  less  apt  to  draw  and  exhaust 
the  soil  to  the  great  injury  of  the  quick,  and  few 
plants  do  that  more  eSectaally  than  furze.  I  think 
it  therefore  impolitic  to  sow  or  plant  them  nem 
to  each  other. 

Preparation. — The  land  having  been  winter 
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Allowed  is  got  ready  tlie  same  as  for  barlry,  and 
u  it  will  grow  well  iu  eoiU  tliat  are  of  small  va)ue> 
particularlj  deep  Gauds,  there  docs  not  require 
much  labour  in  preparing  such  soil ;  but  when  it  i» 
sown  in  sucli  cold,  wet,  and  stitV  soils,  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  God»tonc  and  Lingfield  parishes,  the 
soil  nants  cioie  labiiur  to  plough,  because  it  ought 
to  be  ploughed  deep,  to  be  well  pulverized,  and 
broi^ht  into  a  fine  tilth  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  land  drained,  but  if  properly  under- 
drained  it  would  be  still  better.  This  plant,  although 
I  have  seen  it  grow  very  well  in  moist  situations, 
yet  I  have  also  seen  it  flourish  much  better  in  dry 
ones,  where  the  staple  wa^  much  the  same ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  is  apt  to  die  off  in  large  patches,  if  the  water 
stands  long  either  on  the  surface  or  below  it,  and 
therefore  it  shews  the  necessity  of  laying  the  land 
dry  for  this  crop.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  it  wants 
only  to  be  lightly  harrowed,  and  if  for  the  sake  of 
.  making  a  good  finish  to  the  work  upon  the  stronger 
soils,  it  may  be  rolled. 

Seed. — The  quantity  usually  sown  is  from  one 
to  three  pounds,  and  this  must  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  land  is  either  light  or  heavy ;  but 
looking  at  it  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  I  have 
feen  the  greatest  breadth,  then  I  find  that  one 
and  half  pound  is  the  custom,  but  whatever  the 
quantity,  it  is  always  sown  broadcast.  In  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  I  once  advised  a  gentleman  to 
MW  furze,  and  to  drill  it  in  with  Cook's  drill,  we 
found  less  than  one  pound  of  seed  was  suflicieut 
for  a  capital  crop  at  nine  inches  row  from  row. 

Seed  tihe.— The  months  of  Maich  and  April 
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are  those  in  which  the  seed  of  thia  plant  is  sown)'  1 
have  seen  it  sown  in  new  made  banks  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  and  as  late  as  September ; 
but  such  plants  are  more  likely  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  ground  during  a  severe  winter,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  sow  for  a  crop  so 
late. 

Cultivation.— I  never  saw  the  smallest  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  plant  while  growing  for  a  crop,  al* 
though  it  always  is  customary  to  hand  weed  it  when 
it  is  intended  for  a  hedge;  in  every  part  of  this 
countv,  1  have  seen  the  perennial  thistle  and  the 
dock  rearing  their  heads  above  the  furze  the  se- 
cond year,  and  scattering  their  seed  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thia  want  of  economy  soon  shews  itself  in 
other  parts  of  the  farm,  and  these  weeds  certainly 
do  no  good  among  the  plants  the  first  and  second 
year. 

This  crop  I  have  no  doubt  should  be  always 
drilledj  not  only  because  of  the  saving  in  the  seed, 
but  because  it  is  otherwise  sown  too  thick,  which 
draws  the  plants  up  weak  and  spindling  instead  of 
being  robust  and  strong.  When  they  are  thin 
and  at  proper  distances  from  each  other  fhcy  ramifv 
prodigiously,  and  the  diflerencc  in  the  weight  of 
the  crop  per  acre  will  he  as  iOO  to  80 ;  this  fact  I 
have  seen  proved,  and  when  tbey  arc  cut  down 
the  first  time,  it  is  surprising  how  they  will  stool 
but,  especially  if  a  narrow  plough  or  a  nidget 
with  sharp  narrow  hoes  and  tiiu-s  were  drawn  be- 
tween the  rows ;  the  soil  is  refreshed  by  it,  and  the 
plants  reap  the  advantage  of  it. 

PftODVCE.->As  furze  is  somctimei  told  by  Uie 


tote,  (he  buyer  making  them  up  or  not  as  may  suit 
Ins  convenience,  30  in  other  instances  they  are 
cut  and  made  into  bundles,  and  sold  by  the  thous- 
and. A  fair  crop  on  laud  that  is  well  calculated  for 
them  will  yield  from  3300  to  3500,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  a  good  average  crop  when  it  turns  out  3000 
bundles  to  the  acre.  When  the  seller  makes  them 
up,  they  are  worth  from  ^^3  Ids.  per  thousand  to 
£i,  SO  that  the  acre  may  be  computed  at  ten  guineas 
very  fairly.  If  therefore,  we  consider  the  sort  of 
land  upon  which  it  thrives,  the  little  time  which 
it  requires  to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  the  value  of 
it  when  so  arrived,  we  shall  not  be  much  out  of  the 
way  if  we  consider  it  a  valuable  crop. 

Consumption. — I  have  in  the  introductory  part 
of  this  account  said  that  it  is  used  in  burning  of 
lime  and  bricks  in  kilns,  the  heat  produced  from 
it  is  more  instantaneous,  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
generated  from  it  during  combustion  is  mure  ra- 
pid than  from  any  other  sort  of  fuel  with  which  I 
am  acquainted;  of  course  its  duration  is  short.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  of  our  farmers 
ever  use  it  as  fodder  for  cattle,  most  of  them  know 
that  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  they  ttiink 
tbey  can  grow  plants  that  will  be  more  profitable 
to  their  stock,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  re- 
sort to  it  even  in  times  of  tlie  greatest  scarcity.  I 
shall  therefore  only  say,  that  furze  once  properly 
planted,  and  in  land  that  suits  it,  is  a  crop  like 
underwood,  and  will  replenish  itself  every  year,  as 
the  plant  blossoms  and  seeds  during  all  the  early 
part  of  the  season. 

Tlie  French  furze  is  the  sort  I  should  prefer,  it 
I  3 
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is  more  dwarfy^  more  bothy^  and  more  ^aleukMI 
for  a  crop  fhan  our  common  fnrze ;  fkey  are  hdti 
difficult  to  be  eradicated  out  of  the  grodnd^  lili 
are  not  much  reliihed  by  (be  generality  of  hnkM 
OH  that  account  .'-•»* 

The  cultitatioii  of  aome  of  these  ^raty  iiliiiapt'jf 
articles  in  the  iwteria  medica  is  no  when  tn*Bi^ 
land  (or  perhaps  in  the  oniviMe  so  fiur  as  urt  kniml 
attended  to  vriOoL  so  nnich  care  and  dilJgesM)e  n»iil 
this  county ;  and  as  a  grower^  my  frtesd  Mmaa 
Moore^  Esq.  of  MUcham^  rtands  pM-6BuMea% 
distinguished ;  to  him,  iherefbtfe,  I  stand  inddWnd 
for  such  information  as  the  following  detail  ex- 
hibits^ and  which  I  have  found  corroborated  by 
the  sentiments  of  other  growers,  whose  attention  to 
their  cultivation  in  other  parts  of  the  county  do 
them  more  or  less  credit,  according  as  their  pur- 
suits are  more  or  less  confined  to  this  subject. 
•  It  may  not  be  altogether  amiss  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Moore's  predecessor  and  relative,  the  late  Mr. 
Potter,  bc^n  the  cultivation  of  these  articles  in 
the  years  1768  or  9  upon  a  very  confined  scale, 
and  by  great  care,  skill,  and  industry  he  so  in* 
creased  his  grovi^,  as  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
few  years  since,  to  be  considered  the  first  grower  in 
England,  and  to  have  amassed  a  competent  for- 
tune. Mr.  Moore  has,  by  repeated  purchases  of 
land  and  his  manerial  rights,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive, added  greatly  to  the  estate,  and  he  now 
cultivates  near  500  acres  in  physical  and  agricul- 
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hiral  pursuits;  which,  when  the  value  of  land  so 
near  to  the  metropolis,  and  amidst  so  many  tna- 
nufactorics,  and  the  residences  of  gentlemen  of 
lirge  fortune  is  cousidcredj  must  iic  deemed  an  ex- 
tensive estate. 
^  ilia  land  is  of  various  qualities,  some  part  of  it 
■to'y  stlA'  and  moists  other  parts  very  dry,  and  some 
^arts  gravelly:  but  it  vi  his  uniform  pFactice  to 
plough  both  bis  farming  and  physic  grounds  very 
deepj  let  the  quality  of  the  land  be  what  it  may; 
to  keep  it  very  clean,  to  admit  of  no  fallows,  but 
always  under  crop,  and  to  keep  it  in  high  condi- 
tion by  plenty  of  good  dung,  not  less  than  20  large 
cart  loads  to  the  acre  of  the  strongest  rotten  dung, 
a  great  part  of  which  he  brings  from  the  best  Lon- 
don stables,  or  from  St.  George's  Fields.  He  keep.i 
16,or4wag^on  teams,  of  very  powerful  horses;  two, 
and  oftentimes  three  of  these  teams  go  to  London 
every  day,  all  the  year  round,  with  herbs,  straw, 
&c.  and  return  laden  with  dung.  I  counted  no 
less  than  twelve  carts  of  different  sizes,  five  wag- 
gons, and  a  timber  carriage  in  his  yard ;  his 
ploughs  are  either  the  common  swing  drawn  at 
length,  or  the  turuwreat,  and  his  harrows  of  the 
usual  make  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

Jrlii  yard  convains  besides  the  necessary  stabling 
for  his  horses,  waggon,  and  cart  lodges,  barns, 
&c.  a  counting  house  with  a  dry  warehouse  at- 
tached to  it;  near  to  these  is  a  large  still  room, 
with  five  copper  stills,  and  without  this  room  is 
a  large  horse  mill  to  throw  up  the  liquor  into  the 
back.  These  stills  will  run  off  20  tuna  of  spirit 
or  oil  in  24  hours.     Coals  are  burnt  in  the  furnaces. 
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At  a  short  distance  from  this,  ii  a  drring  hoiue, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  having  each  of  tbetn 
two  furnaces  or  lire  places,  wherein  coals  are 
burnt;  there  are  three  flue«  in  each  room,  in 
which  the  heat  goes  and  retnrns,  and  over  them, 
at  about  three  feet  distance,  canvas  frames  are  laid, 
resting  upon  joists,  fixed  at  proper  distances  for  the 
purpose,  on  which  the  herbs  intended  to  he  dried' 
arc  placed ;  above  these  frames  is  the  loilt  where 
the  herbs  are  taken  in,  and  where  the  men  attend 
to  their  drying,  &c. 

At  the  back  of  the  stables  and  barns,  &c.  is  the 
rick  yard,  at  the  upper  corner  of  which  is  a  timber 
yard,  with  a  carpenter,  wheeler,  and  blacksmith'i 
shop,  where  this  essential  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  farm  is  carried  on  under  his  eye,  and  without 
that  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  attending  the 
sending  every  thing  from  home  to  each  of  these 
professional  people. 

The  tithe  of  his  land  is  compounded  for  at  lit. 
per  acre. 

The  poors'^rates  are  5s.  in  the  pound  upon  the 
rack  rent.  .    . 

His  farm  usually  employs  near  300  acres  out  of 
the  500,  but  as  a  very  small  portion  of  this  is  in 
pasture,  it  may  be  said  that  at  leaiTt  350  acres  are 
under  the  plough,  and  the  whole  iit  crop,  since,  at 
I  said  before,  he  allows  no  fallows.  This  last  sea* 
son  he  grew  100  acres  of  wheat  of  the  hedgerow 
sort,  which  at  the  period  of  its  blooming  promised 
a  very  heavy  crop ;  but  owing  to  frost  and  other 
accidental  circumstances  for  which  this  season  has 
hecn  remarkable,  the  straw  blighted  and  became 
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apotted,  Tegetation  wm  suddenly  checked,  the 
middle  clevel  of  the  ears  was  destitute  of  corn,  and 
the  summits  came  to  nothing;  so  that  be  cannot 
kjeckon  upon  more  than  half  a  crop,  or  from  18  to 
1^40  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  the  corn  is  good  ;  and 
ere  was  something  like  an  evidence,  that  neither 
mm),  Dor  high  dressing,  could  prevent  so  alarming 
i  calamity  from  taking  place,  nor  that  one  soil  waa 
more  subject  to  blight  than  another;  since  the 
corn  grew  upon  every  sort  of  soil  upon  his  farm. 

1  did  not  observe  any  thing  peculiar  in  his  way 
of  «orn  farming,  and  therefore,  I  shall  proceed 
_  immediately    to   give  the   detail  of   his    physical 
K^rniing. 
■)    And  first, 

^^  The  celebrated  Willdenow  has  S2  species  of  this 

"  ^nus,    of  which,  according  to  our  countryman 

Ray,  no  one  possesses  so  much  or  so  powerful  an 

oil  resembling  pepper  as  this  plant.     Its  virtues  are 

that  of  being  highly  stomachic  and  carminative. 

It  is  customary  with  Mr.  Moore  to  grow,  com- 
munibus  annis,  150  acres  of  this  plant,  and  to  re- 
new about  60  acres  every  year;  this  he  finds  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do,  because,  both  wet  and  frost 
injure  the  roots  very  much,  and  when  severe,  kill 
them. 

Preparation. — The  ground  having  been  made 
very  clean  by  repeated  picking,  &c.  if  necessary, 
»nd  burning,  is  brought  into  the  finest  tilth  hy  fre 
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quent  plovgliiiigi,  AngiaS'  k>mmiagf  Miki^Bk 
&c.  in  doingof  wliidi  the  dang  naMMurfly  bfr- 
cpme^  ifttimately  incprpariteA  vdtii  tibe  toil ;  die 
ground  is  then  set  out  iute  budi  or  bedi^  Tftrtjli^ 
to  the  quality  of  the  foil^  ftom  half  arodfo  tfme 
quarters  wide,  ti«  pfauiii  are  then  put  in  aai' 
covered  up;  the  irat  aeaaon  they  are  cowteai^ 
attended  to  during  the  weeding  keaaan^  and  they 
receive  at  least  ux  or  more  complete  faoeingi ;  tfdp 
essential  part  of  their  cnltivaAion  if  acmpidomfy 
attended  to  every  aucoeeding  year.  In  tibe  aaantfaa 
of  Novemher  and  December  the  plaoti  are 
fully  covered  with  die  soil  thrown  ovt  from 
alleys  or  furrows  left  between  each  bed  or  laa^ 
otherwise,  the  repeated  weedings  in  the  courie  of 
the  summer  will  have  so  exposed  the  roots  of  the 
plants^  as  to  make  Ihem  more  susceptible  of  frost 
and  wet^  and  so  much  the  more  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  by  severe  frosts. 

The  ex  pence  of  the  hoeing  is  six  shillings  per 
acre. 

The  covering  at  twenty-one  shillings  per  acre. 

The  produce  is  very  variable^  as  well  as  the 
price^  some  years  it  is  worth  50^.  per  ton  as  it 
comes  off  the  land^  and  in  others  £IQ;  but  upon 
the  average  it  will  bring  £5  per  ton.  Some  years^ 
and  on  some  soils^  the  produce  will  be  four^  six^ 
and  even  more  tons  per  acre^  probably  five  tons 
will  average  it. 

This  plant  is  distilled  for  the  oil. 
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•a  gymnotperfnia,    Linn,  Sp,  Plant, 


The  cultivation  and  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  preceding  sort^  but  it  is  not  so  valu- 
able in  any  point  of  view;  of  course  Mr.  Moore 
gtovrs  but  a  few  acres^  about  four  being  the  usual 
quantity ;  this  is  distilled  for  the  oil^  and  sold  to 
tiie  chymists.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens^ and  used  at  our  tables  either  green  or  dried. 
Physically  it  is  stomachic  and  carminative^  but  in 
a  less  d^ree  than  the  preceding. 

PENNY  ROYAL.   MENTHA  PULEGIUM. 

This  plant  being  the  least  valuable  of  the  three^ 
he  plants  about  two  acres  annually^  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  do  to  make  it  profitable ;  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  covering, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  with  a  plant  that  is 
to  be  destroyed. 

A  part  of  the  crop  he  distils  for  the  oil  for  the 
chymiste^  and  the  other  part  he  sells  to  the  physic 
riiops. 

MARSH   MALLOWS.      ALTHEA  OFFICINALIS. 

Monodelphia  polyandria,    Linn,  Sp,  Plant, 

There  are  nine  species  of  this  genus  mentioned 
in  Willdenow.  Its  uses  as  an  unguent  are  particu- 
larly described  in  the  Materia  Medica,  166  ;  also 
by  Hoflinan^  Germ.  S46,  and  by  C.  Bauhin,  315. 
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The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  particularly  cal 
ciliated  to  clean  land,  because  b^  repeated  hoeingi 
which  very  much  encourages  its  growth,  the  lam 
cannot  fail  of  being  in  a  better  state  by  every  sucl 
operation;  deep  ploughing  is  also  essentially  ne 
cessary  in  order  lo  give  room  for  the  roots  to  pro 
ceed  down'  '  '  '  checking  them,  for  it  i 
observed  be  plants  have  not  Ihi 

I  !  very  fleshy  large  roots 

they  nt,  but  on  the  contrarj 

are 

;n  irrived  at  maturity  the; 

are  taken  u;  I  of  tbeir  filth  and  dried 

and  -when  i  bey  are  sold  to  the  physi 

shops. 

About  one  acre  is  planted  every  year. 

It  is  gold  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  at  abpu 
50j.  per  hundred  weight. 

WILD    CUCUMBER.       MOHORDICA. 

Monoecia  tyngmttia.     linn.  Sp.  PlaM 

■  There  are  eight  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Syt 
tema  Vegetabilium  of  Murray. 

Mr.  Moore  plants  a  considerable  plot  of  groum 
in  beds  annually,  made  rich  and  fine  with  tbi 
species  of  cucumber.  A  wet  season  is  injurious  U 
its  fructification. 

The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  valuable  part  o 
the  plant,  is  sold  to  the  apothecaries  company,  a 
their  hall  near  Blackfriars,  at  3j.  per  bushel. 
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SATIN.      JUNIPERUS  SABINA. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia,     Linn,  Sp,  PkaU» 

r^  f  There  are  ten  species  of  the  genus  junipems^ 

^hich  includes  the  common  juniper^  the  cedar^ 
jmd  the  savin.  As  this  is  an  abiding  plants  or  what 
is  called  a  shrubs  it  is  planted  in  rows  to  remain 
for  a  crop^  and  as  it  is  very  hardy^  if  care  is  taken 
of  it,  it  will  continue  to  flourish^  and  to  furnish  a 
considerable  supply  of  green  shoots  for  many 
years ;  but  as  it  would  not  be  politic  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  this  circumstance,  it  is  usual  to  plant  a 

*V  I  certain  number  every  year. 

It  is  not  tenacious  of  any  particular  soil,  so  that 
there  is  but  depth  enough ;  but  the  more  it  is  pul- 
verized, the  better  the  plants  thrive.  The  shoots 
are  cut  green,  and  with  the  leaves  are  distilled, 
from  whence  an  oil  is  extracted  in  great  use  among 
brriers ;  it  is  sold  at  10^.  per  pound. 

ANGELICA,    ANGELICA  ARCItANGELICA. 

Pentandria  digynia,    Linn,  Sp.  Plant, 

Professor  Willdenow  describes  six  species  of  an- 

£pelica,  every  one  of  which,  except  the  verticillaris, 

C  Of  whose  leaves  surround  the  stalk  or  stem  like  the 

""^jTs  of  a  wheel)  are  natives  of  the  coldest  climates. 

^fae  one  under  description  is  found  in  the  greatest 

^l^undance  in  Lapland,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 

^^d  other  humid  places. 

From  half  an  acre  to  one  acre  is  the  annual 

S^cwth,  and  is  planted  every  year  for  the  purpose 

^^  succession,  although  it  is  two  years  before  it 

koines  to  perfection.   The  ground  is  made  rich  with 
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dung,  and  made  loose  lo  a  groat  depth  by  plough 
ing  or  di^inf  be  more  moist  the  soil  the  belter 
the  plants  tli  The  sets  are  then   planted  at 

S^-  feet  row  Ir  row,  repeatedly  hoed  and  weede4s{ 
during  the  ee  n.  If  the  plants  are  suffered  to 
Etand  for  seed  the  second  or  anj  succeeding  year, 
the  roots  arc  not  so  Bne;  and  where  the  roots  alone 
are  required,  they  stand  for  a  certain  period,  are 
taken  up,  well  washed  and  dried,  and  arc  then 
sold  to  the  physic  sh( 

The  stalks  wen     '  ned  and  eaten  u 

celery,  of  wliicl'    b^  tint  resemblance; 

but    it  is  as  an  ar  j:  is  so  highly  es* 

teemed,    being  f  ered  one   of   the 

finest  in  Europe. 

It  is  by  some  i  rs  sold  to  the  con- 

fectioners for  swe  coofectioD  it  k  not 

only  one  of  the  ut  Ibe  most  agree- 

able Imaginable.  to  expel  wind  and 

strengthen  tlic  stomac  is  surpuased  iu  thai 

instance  only  by  ginger. 

The  value  of  it  1  am  not  acquainted  with. 

HOREHOUND,    MARRUBIVM  VULGARE. 

Didyaamia  ggaoipermia.     Jmh.  Sp.  Plmt. 

Willdenow  particularizes  1 4  species  of  this  plant, 
none  of  which,  says  Hofiinan,  possess  any  medici- 
nal virtues  except  the  one  now  under  detail;  the 
peregrinum  which  is  a  native  of  Sadly,  Crete,  and 
the  dry  parts  of  Austria,  and  the  Creticum,  whi<A 
is  found  in  the  East  Indies.  See  Hoffman  Germ. 
810. 
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.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  so  exactly  a  couoter- 
psrt  of  the  preceding  article  as  to  make  it  nnnectt- 
■ry  to  recapitulate  it. 

•  The  branches  and  sfaootB  are  cut  off  and  dried, 
tied  in  bunches  and  sold  at  four-pence  per  dozen. 
Tbe  mart  for  it  is  Apothecaries-hall. 

CHAMOMILE,    ANTIIEHIS    NOBILIS. 

^Mgoietia  polfgomia  suptrfiim.     Linn.  Sp.  Plant. 

There  are  17  species  of  this  genus  in  Murray, 

it  Professor  Tournefort  was  of  opinion  that  the 

^ant  I  am  about  to  detail  did  not  belong  to  the 

genus  Anthemis.     It  is  not  my  business  to  dispute 

this  point  here. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  speciea  cultivated 
"  itt  our  physic  gardens  for  the  shopsj  viz.  the  single 
and  the  double,  the  former  is  grown  for,  and  sold 
almost  exclusively  at  Apothecaries-hall,  the  latter 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  the  chymists  and  physic  shops, 
A  spot  of  light  dry  soil  made  extremely  clean, 
u  chosen  for  this  plant ;  the  ground  is  set  out  in 
beds  of  four  feet  wide,  with  eighteen-inch  alleys 
between,  and  on  these  beds  the  sets  arc  planted 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  and  kept  care- 
fully hand  weeded  ;  they  will,  if  the  season  is  not 
too  wet,  bear  an  abundant  crop  the  first  summer. 
In  November,  or  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
beds  having  been  just  weeded,  the  alleys  are  dug, 
and  flome  of  the  (ineBt  mould  thrown  over  the 
plants,  which  not  only  greatly  refreslies  them,  but 
eficctually   covers   the   roota  which  the  frequent 
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wt  may  have  exposed,   and  preserves  thtOk  l 

from  tne  frost.  -^1 

Mr.  Moore  has  seldom  less  than  four  acres  of  Ui0^| 
double  sort,  and  fewer  of  the  single  under  cultiva'' ' 
tion.     The  average  produce  is  about  six  hundred  ' 
weight  per  acre,  which  is  sold  at  one  shilling  per 
pound  ;  the  gathering  costs  one  penny  per  pound.  ' 

WOBV  tlA  ABSINTHIUM. 

a  tvper^ua.    linn.  ^.  PUmtt 

OF         1  bere  are  29  species,  ot, 

these  rort  and  tarragon  make 

1     ese  plai  eous,  that  is,  the  steid 

dies  down  ann  root  abides,  and  which 

forms  the  intermediate  link  between  those  plants 
which  are  shrubby  and  whose  stems  are  permanent, 
and  those  plants  which  are  annual  and  which  al- 
together die  in  a  year,  or  two  when  they  are  termed 
biennial.  These  plants,  I  say,  are  planted  in  rows, 
at  &om  18  inches  to  two  feet  asunder  in  a  deep 
rich  mould,  er  made  so  by  tillage ;  are  kept  per- 
fectly clean  during  the  summer,  and  are  refreshed  ' 
with  soil  from  the  intermediate  spaces  during  the 
progress  of  di^ng  them  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, or  the  early  part  of  December;  but  as  it  is 
the  seed  only  that  ia  wanted,  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  m^st  profitable  method  to  take  up  a  certun 
portion  of  the  roots  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  -alter  cutting  away  all  the  decayed  and  old 
.parts  of  them  to  replant  the  young  roots. 
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Hie  seed  i9  sold  to  the  physic  shops  as  well  as  to 
8i6  distillers  and  rectifiers^  who>  I  suppose,  use  it 
iinoi^  their  British  compounds.  The  price  is 
visually  30^.  per  hundred  weight. 

LIQUORICE,   GLYCIRRHIZA  GLABRA. 

Diadelphia  Decandria,    Linn,  Sp,  Plant. 

There  are  only  six  species  of  this  plant  mentioned 

in  Willdenow,  and  among  them  I  find  two  whose 

roots  are  endowed  with  a  rich  sweet  flavour  peculiar 

to  themselves,  these  are  the  echinata  and  the  aspe-» 

tima^  the  latter  most  particularly  so,  as  well  as  ex-^ 

tremely  long ;  it  is  found  between  the  Wolga  and 

Isicum,  and  is  well  described  by  Professor  Pallas 

in  hislcin.  I  app.  No.  121,  t.  m.  f.  3;  the  former 

of  the  two  has  long  been  known  in  our  English 

gardens,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 

cultivated  for  its  medicinal  uses,  because  I  do  not 

find  any  of  the  growers  are  acquainted  with  it ; 

the  latter  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with ;  but  as 

it  is  easily  obtainable,  if  it  is  not  already  among 

that  most  superb  collection  at  the  royal  gardens  at 

Kew^  it  might  be  well  worth  the  attempt  to  pro* 

cure  it.     I  introduce  these  hints  as  a  stimulus,  and 

in  order  to  shew  how  much  we  may  improve  our 

collection  of  physical  plants. 

Of  the  plant  under  consideration,  Mr.  Moore 
bas  seldom  less  than  10  acres^  which  are  plantad  in 
rows  at  18  inches  asunder,  in  a  very  deep  rich  soil* 
made  loose  by  tillage;  it  is  usual,  therefore,  before 
planting,  either  to  trench  the  ground  with  the 
tpade  two  feet  deep,  or  to  trench  plou^  it^  but  he 
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gives  the  preference  to  the  former  method ;  aCndj 
after  laying  down  the  trenches,  which  helps  tl| 
pulverize  it,  SO  double  cart  loads  of  rich  spi| 
dung  is  laid  on  per  acre,  evenly  spread,  «nd 
pointed  in  with  the  ^pade;  the  ground  ig  then 
lined  out,  and  a  small  triangular  .^olc  being  made, 
with  the  spade  where  the  root  or  set  is  to  be 
planted,  it  is  then  put  in,  the  earth  returned,  and 
gently  trod  so  as  to  close  the  mould  about  the 
roots;  it  is  kept  clean  during  the  summer,  and 
about  November  the  old  stalks  or  stems  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  with  a  sharp  pruning  knife 
and  cleared  away,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  ar« 
dug  up  and  left:  rough,  taking  care  as  they  proceed, 
in  this  operation  to  clear  anay  alt  the  weeds  thll: 
may  be  among  the  plants,  and  to  bury  tbem. 

The  third  year  after  planting,  if  the  soil  is  suit- 
able to  tbem  the  roots  are  usually  taken  up  with 
the  spade,  thoroughly  washed,  cleansed  of  their 
filth,  and  the  fibres  trimmed  off,  as  wdl  as  all  the 
smaller  root«  and  ramifications.  The  latter  aro 
termed  the  offal,  are  dried,  and  then  ground  to 
powder.  The  main  or  principal  roots  are  then 
packed  up  for  sale,  and  sold  to  the  druggists. 

The  prime  roots  are  sold  from  60*.  to  £3  per 
cwt. 

The  powder  at  £3  per  cwt. 

A  fmir  crop  will  yield  SO  cwt.  per  acre. 

Tiie  expence  of  taking  up  the  roots  with  tiM 
spade  alone  ii  £10  per  acre. 

The  ground  is  usually  sown  with  wheat,  unlcM 
wanted  for  any  particular  crop,  and  the  produce  b 
gencrallj  iininense,  almort  exceeding  credibilitj^ 
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ineii  or  eigbt  quarters  per  acre.  Quere,  Is  this 
not  another  proof  of  the  advantage  of  deep  plough- 
bg,  which  the  taking  up  the  roots  may  be  termed, 
for  many  of  them  run  a  yard  deep,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  dig  under  ^o  get  up  without  iojury 
totherooUP  —  * 


HYSSOP,   KYSSOPUS  OFFICINiUS. 

Didynamia  angiotpemia,     Idnn.  Sp,  Plant. 

This  geous  contains  six  distinct  speciesj  but  I  do 
not  perceive  that  any  other  species  is  medicinal 
besides  the  plant  above  alluded  to,  indeed  it  appears 
(hat  it  is  so  from  the  exclusive  title  given  to  this 
species. 

The  ground  having  been  previously  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  that  has  been  described  for  the 
other  medicinal  plants,  and  the  plants  having  been 
previously  raised  from  seed,  either  the  preceding 
year,  or  very  early  in  the  present,  are  planted  out 
in  row^,  18  inches  asunder,  kept  clean  hoed,  and 
Ihe  following  autumn  the  ground  is  carefully  dug 
between  them.  When  the  plants  have  been  two 
^ears  quartered,  all  the  green  shoots  are  cut  off 
indtied  in  bunches,  about  twelve  of  which  make 
'me  pound:  the  plants  are  afterwards  destroyed,  so 
*hat  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  plsntatioo  every 
)W  to  keep  up  the  succession. 

These  bunches  are  sold  to  the  chjinists  and  phy- 
sic shops,  at  6d.  per  dozen. 

This  plant  is  by  some  considered  extremely  grate- 
ful to    the    smell,    and   is  usually    recommended 
ag;ainst  asthmas,  roughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
VOL.  ui.  K 
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brp»  ml  lung^,  wbelher  boiled  tn  brMhaor  otiter— 
wise  u»^d.  Tbe  cbyniist»  distill  tbe  plant,  and  ii 
-water  or  liquor  is  drawn  from  it,  vrhicb  is  con- 
sidered'a  good  pectoral.  Notwithstanding  wlueb, 
such  is  tbe  prevalence  of  fashion  for  foreign  drugs, 
that  this  plant  is  no  longer  in  repute,  and  tberefort 
Mr.  Moore  seldom  etows  more  than  half  an  acre. 

BUM  LA  BELENIL'M. 

i  ia  ttrprijiua,     Linn.  Sp.  Plant. 

IV  lecies, 

Al  "  root  are  made  U6«  of  in 

tbe  is  absolntrly   necessary 

that  to  UL.  e  soil  should  be  made 

rich  and  open,  it  is  men  planted  in  rows  at  two 
feet  asunder  and  kept  ver^  clean;  the  first  autumn 
ihe  old  stems  and  leaves  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween tbe  rows  well  dug,  and  some  of  tbe  finer 
mould  laid  upon  tbe  plants ; '  the  second  year  if 
the  plants  have  tbriven,  they  are  deemed  in  perfec- 
tioD>  when  some  of  them  are  lefl  for  seed,  and  tbe 
rest  taken  up  for  the  rootSj  which  are  cajrefully 
washed,  trimmedj  and  dried. 

The  third  year  the  plants  are  renewed ;  but  it  Is 
to  be  observed,  that  as  fresh  ground  is  always 
chosen  for  every  sort  of  physical  plant,  Mr. 
Moore  deems  it  the  most  prudent  way  to  plant 
every  year  about  balf  an  acre. 

The  seed  is  sold  at  ^d.  per  pound,  and  tbe  roots 
at  id.  per  pound. 
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VOVVY,   PAPATER  SOMNIFERrllA 

Pol^andria  monogyma.    Linn,  Sp*  Phni. 

Of  the  nine  species  described  by  Wiildenow^  no 
less  than  five  of  them  are  mentioned  as  being  of 
use  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  species  now  be^ 
ibire  us  is^  however^  the  plant  that  is  cultivated  in 
the  phjsic  gardens  for  the  heads. 

The  ground  has  two  or  three  ploughings  not 
v&ry  deep,  and  the  land  is  brought  into  fine  tilth 
by  rolling  and  harrowing ;  it  should  be  moderately 
irich^  and  laid  level. 

In  March^  or  the  banning  of  Aprils  and  on  a 
ealm  daj^  the  weather  being  dry^  the  seed  is  sown> 
at  the  rate  of  something  less  than  a  pound  of  seed 
per  acre.  If  the  land  plants  well>  they  *  are  care^- 
fully  hoed  out^  and  left  at  about  six  inches  asunder, 
and  nothing  further  is  done  to  them  until  the  pods 
are  ripe,  when  the  ripest  are  picked  over,  and  put 
into  bags  holding  about  3000  each ;  as  fast  as  they 
ripen,  they  are  gone  over,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  until  the  whole  are  gathered  ;  they  are  in  this 
state  fit  for  sale.  I  do  not  find  upon  inquiry,  that 
any  distinction  is  made  between  these  several  ga- 
therings, all  of  them  being  sold  at  one  and  the 
same  price,  but  as  far  as  my  judgment  and  obser- 
vation goes,  it  appears  to  me  that  every  gathering 
is  inferior  to  the  preceding^  and  consequently  that 
the  first  must  be  infinitely  the  most  valuable,  as 
possessing  the  greatest  portion,  as  well  as  the  most 
potent  essential  oil. 

The  expence  of  gathering  is  six-pence  per  bag. 
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Ther  are  »It)  to  the  chymista,  drug^isU,  and 
physic  shops,  at  30*.  per  1000. 

Mr.  Moore  sows  annually  about  two  acres. 


''~nt  characteristically  by    \ 
use  this  sort  is  pecu- 
Medica,  not  but  the 
distill  the   spica   also*^ 
t  of  eight  species  de- 
re  used  in  medicine,  so  * 

'ed  by  deep  ploughing^ 
nts  being  raised  from 
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Diij/nama  gymnotpermia.     Liim.  Sp.  Plmi. 

Miller  desc--'"- 
the   name  < 
liarly  used  in 
French    and 
These  are  the 
scribed  by  W 
far  as  I  can  lear 

The  ground 
and  ample  drei 

seed  in  a  bed  of  fine  mouldy  arc  planted  out  in 
March  or  April  following,  in  rows  at  two  feet 
asunder,  they  are  carefully  hoed  and  weeded,  and 
in  the  autumn  pruned  and  trimniedj  and  during  the 
month  of  October  or  November  the  ground  it 
turned  in ;  every  other  yeaj  20  loads  of  the  best 
rotten  dung  is  laid  on  per  acre,  and  regulu-Iy 
pointed  in.  As  the  flowers  are  not  sold,  but  di»- 
tilled  by  Mr.  Moore,  they  are  not  bunched  whe» 
gathered,  as  if  for  sale,  but  are  thrown  loose  into 
mats,  in  which  state  they  are  carried  to  the  still 
room,  where  they  are  distilled  for  the  oik  Th«' 
expence  of  cutting  the  flowers  is  9ls.  per  acre. 

The  oil  is  sold  to  the  perfumers  and  chymistt  at 
40«,  per  pound  of  16oz. 

Between  five  and  six  acres  are  planted  annually. 
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DAMASK   AMD   RED  ROSES.      ROSA   DAMASCENA  £T 

TILLOSA. 

Lf/ifi.  Sp.  Plant. 


As  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  roses  I  have  not  separated  them.  Professot 
Willdenow  enumerates  39  distinct  species  of  roses^ 
besides^  as  he  says^  almost  numberless  varieties^ 
particularly  of  the  hundred-leaved  sort  cultivated 
ia  thQ  English  gardens.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  growers  of  physical  plants  cultivate  any  other 
.smrt  than  the  tvro  above-mentioned^  whereas  Des- 
fbntaineSy  L.  C.  sajrs  than  an  essential  oil  of  the 
most  fiigfaot  kind,  far  surpassing  any  other  rose^ 
is  obtained  from  the  petals  of  the  muskrrose ;  it  is 
reasonable  to  bdieve  that  this  observation  of  the 
French  chymist  is  well  founded^  since,  as  a  per* 
fume,  it  is  very  sensibly  mcire  odoriferous  than  any 
other.  This  observation  may  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  our  growers,  notwithstanding  the  plants  of 
the  musk  are  not  so  easily  propagated  as  the  other 
sorts. 

The  ground  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  lavender  or  liquorice,  and  the  roses  planted 
three  feet  asunder,  are  kept  well  cleaned  and  hoed, 
and  in  the  autumn  all  the  superfluous  and  dead 
shoots  are  cut  out,  and  the  ground  dug  between 
Uiem.  Every  other  year  they  are  refreshed  with  24 
loads  of  spit  dung,  pointed  in  between  them,  and 
close  to  the  roots.  The  flowers  are  gathered  every 
other  day  in  dry  weather  all  the  season,  by  women 
W^d  children,  by  the  day,  into  baskets  containing 
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one  bushel,  and  carried  to  the  warehouse.     They 

are  then  sold  to  the  chymists  at  two  shillinga  per' 

bushel. 

Mr.  Moore  has  about  seren  acres  of  the  former 
aud  three  of  the  latter,  of  each  of  which  he  plants    , 
a  few  every  ye?'    <"  teen  iif)  a  succession  in  high 
order. 

Besides  the  aned  articles,   some  of 

the  growers,  ^  ndcrson,  the  successor 

to  the  celebr  »n,  nf  Covent  Garden, 

Mr.  Reffell,  i  k,  grow  pot-marygold, 

gartick,  shall  laudine,  basil,  saffron, 

mezerion,  clary,  'erfew,  baulm,    marjo- 

ram, French  Boirel,  ^rden  burnet,  common  or 
tart  rhubarb,  medicinal  soapwort,  savory,  Scotch 
Alexanders,  tansey,  rue,  lemon-thyme,  coltsfoot, 
Hwdicinal  vervain,  rosemary^  rocambole,  &c. 

Of  these  and  the  preceding  articles,  Mr.  Reffell, 
and  Mr.  Killick  grovr  each  of  them  between  SO 
and  40  acres.  Messrs.  I>rivOTB  have  lately  begun  ft 
plantation  near  Sutton,  and  there  is  one  or  two 
more  growers  upon  a  email  scale. 

In  addition  to  those,  we  have  some  gardeners 
who  occupy  several  acres  of  land  in  the  growth  of 
such  articles,  as  daisies,  wallflowers,  sweetwiUianu, 
primroses,  violets,  pinks,  bachelors-buttons,  and 
the  like,  and  insignificant  as  these  articles  'may 
appear,  yet  it  is  wonderful  the  returns  that  are 
annually  made  in  them.  What  will  the  Bowl' 
think  of  several  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ? 

They  are  carried  to  the  several  markets  in  Lon- 
don«  where  they  arc  exposed  for  sale  in  full  bloi- 
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and  I  am  informed  meet  with  as  ready  sale  as 

ly    sort   of    vegetables.     Indeed    Mr.    Shepherd, 

lO  lives  in  Horsemonger-Iane,   Southwark,    and 

who  was  an  old  servant  of  my  father's,  has  accu- 

Riulated    a  considerable  competoticy,    and    almost 

lains  tJie  idea  of  carrying  these  things  to  market, 

iving  always  a  ready  sale  for  tbera  at  home  upon 

i  own  terms.     Mr.  Arthur  Connor,  of  Mitcham 

jmmon,  ia  a  large  grower,  and  it  is  no  unusual 

,t  to  see  three  or  four  carta  following  each  other 

ift  the  height  of  the  season  from  his  grounds. 

TIMBER    AND    UNDERWOODS. 

WeJcome,  ye  s!iaUi»  !  ye  bowery  thkkeu,  hail  I 

ye  lofty  pines !  ye  venerable  oaks  ! 

Ye  ashea  wild,  resounding  o'er  ihe  steep.  Thomson. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  can  interest  an  English- 
an,  or  which  have  come  under  our  consideration, 
e  present  claims  a  distinguished  place;  for  next 
a  due  supply  of  food  and  raiment,  every  Briton 
peculiarly  concerned  in  this  article  of  our  wealth, 
hether  it  be  to  aSbrd  us  fuel  for  domestic  pur- 
ees, or  for  our  various  manufactures,  or  for  the 
t  less  important  purpose  of  self  defence. 
In  e%'ery  country,  and  in  every  age  wc  find  that 
e  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
e  given  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind. Since  the  introduction  of  the  various  luxuries 
of  life,  which  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  taken 
hold  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  and  more  especi- 
ly  since  our  vast  in!ercourse  and  conquests  in  the 
itesa  world;  and  in  order  to  administer  to  those 
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luxuries  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  per- 
mit, we  find  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  this  most  unfortunate  but  univerial 
mania. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  those  forests  are  now 
no  more,  which  had  used  to  rear  myriads  of  pon- 
derous bodies,  which  though  neither  gay  with 
blossom  nor  rich  with  fruit,  have  supplied  us  with 
timber  of  various  sorts,  and  for  sundry  peculiar 
uses;  which  when  felled  and  fashioned  by  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  add  magnificence  to 
architecture,  constitute  the  very  basis  of  that  navi- 
gation which  has  rendered  this  kingdom  the  very 
terror  of  the  world,  whose  commerce  (such  as  no 
nation  ever  saw  )  it  wafts  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  consequently  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  our  manufactures. 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  the  places  in 
this  county,  in  Sussex,  and  in  Hampshire,  on 
which  the  lordly  oak,  that  king  of  the  forest,  in 
all  the  majesty  of  pride,  grown  \enerahle  with  age, 
and  with  wide  stretched  arms  seemed  as  it  were  to 
bid  defiance  to  lime  ;  but  it  could  not  withstand  the 
cruel  and  unrelenting  axe.  Notwithstanding  which, 
such  was  the  immense  quantity  in  each  of  those 
counties,  as  to  be  deemed  inexhaustible.  But  so 
late  back  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that  able 
lawyer  Manwood  telling  us,  that  so  careless  and 
negligent  were  the  officers  appointed  under  the 
forest  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  they 
had  sutTered  the  decav  and  destruction  (in  almout 
all  places  within  this  realm)  of  great  wood  and 
timber;  the  want  whereof,  as  well  in  this  prrseut 
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zne,  as  in  time  to  come  sball  appear  in  the  navy 
f  this  realm. 
Id  those  days  this  idea  of  Manwood's  appeared 
^  mere  chimera,  and  was  treated  with  te^  ity  accord- 
iingly.     But  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  II. 
c  see  this  chimera  not  only  not  vanished,  but  even 
rin  to  be  realized;  for  so  rapid  is  decay  and  so  cer- 
lain  is  destruction,  that  a  deficiency  was  thus  early 
K|>^un  to  be  felt ;  and  as  the  demand  increased  the 
'yiupply  failed.     We  all  know  that  timber  is  not  the 
gjlirowth  of  a  day;  it  is  not  like  manufactures^  which 
proportion  to  the  demand,  by  multiplying  the 
'  hands  the  produce  can  be  soon  prepared  for  market. 
No !  timber,  such  at  least  as  is  ht  for  the  larger  pur- 
poses of  the  navy,  requires  the  growth  of  a  cen< 
piry,  even  upon  the  best  adapted  soils,  although  fine 
timber  for  many  inferior  purposes  may  be  fit  in 
feventy  or  eighty  years.     The  scarcity  of  timber 
iwhich  prevailed  in  those  days,  w  as  however  confined 
io  those  counties  that  bordered  on  the  coast,  for  in 
Ihe  internal  parts  there  had  been  but  a  partial  de 
-flniction,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads  which 
prevented  its  being  conveyed   to  the   dock  yards 
'Mit  at  an  expence  too  great  to  answer. 

The  consumption  was  also  in  those  days  much 
.p-eater  in  proportion  than  in  the  present,  oak  was 
almost  the  only  tree  that  was  used  for  the  navy,  or 
for  building  purposes,  but  now  we  use  elm,  beech, 
and  fir,  as  well  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter. 
The  laying  hare  therefore  all  the  counties  upon  the 
coast,  could  not  but  make  a  very  conspicuous 
figure,  aj^d  the  alarm  of  scarcity  appears  to  have 
i  so  verv  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the 
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then  ministers,  that  we  find  thfm  recommAdtng^' 
the  immediate  measure  of  making  a  provision  for  J 
ft  future  supply  ;  a  part  therefore  of  the  new  foreit^ 
\ras  taken  in,  and  by  inclosing  ahout  300  acrea^,  J 
was  intended  as  a  niirserj  for  young  oak.  * 

In  the  reign  of  King  WiHiamj  we  find  that  at>  * 
less  than  4000  acres  were  inclosed  and  planted  in  ^ 
the  same  forest,  which  appear  to  ha^-e  been  plantedl 
fend    protected  with  great  Judgment.      It  was  ai,* 
object  for  me  to  set  them,   aHhough  out  of  iht'i 
county,    in  hopes  that  I  might  learn    somelhin|^ 
therefrom  which  might  be  useful  to  me  in  this  sirf*, 
vey;    and  I  confess  I  was  amply   repaid  for  WjJ  ' 
trouble,  for  I  found  them  in  a  flourishing  conditiofr, 
secure  from  all  danger,  and  the  inclosures  again 
thrown '<mt  into  the  forest!     tn  case  any  curidU 
person  ehouM  wish  to  examine  them,  they  will  be 
Fonnd  by  inquiring  For  Bttrltey  Walk,  where  600 
ttcres  were  inclo^,  in'  RhinefieM  Walk,  the  saitie 
humber,   in  Boldre  Wood  Walk,  above  400,    in 
Egworth  Walk  1000,  in  Dinney  Walk,  above  699, 
and  in  Castle  Malwood  Walk,  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. 

lliis  plantatioa  may  lie  strongly  contracted  with 
others  madein  the  reign  6f  George  II,  which  were 
either  injndicioudy  or  dishonestly  manned;  and 
those  which  have- been  imade  ki  the  Resent  reign 
^eem  to  hare  been  conducted  as  badly,  indeed  it 
wonld  appear  as  if  ibis  business  had  always  been 
considered  a  mere  job,  abont  which  nobody  had 
^ny  interest,  and  therefore  every  one  contrived  to 
'do  B8  little  as.  he  conld,  and  that  little  cardessly, 
iand  there'  beift|;  neither  honesty  nor  judgment,  it 
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was  iitipossEble  it  could  succeed.  The  pecalationn 
too  in  that  forest  exceed  all  credibility,  but  as  these 
id  other  matters  more  properly  belong  to  the  rar- 

of  that  county,  I  shall  return  io  my  subject. 
In  1652,  Heylin  says,  in  speaking  of  the  mines 
of  coal  in  the  north,  that  London  and  other  great 
towns  could  not  possibly  subsist  without  them,  un- 
der the  present  decay  of  woods  and  neglect  of 
planting.  And  something  better  than  a  century 
afterwards,  we  find  a  very  respectable  author,  in 
his  remarks  made  during  a  tour  through  England 
and  Wales,  in  1769,  observe,  that  it  is  truly  la- 
mentable to  see  the  prodigious  scarcity  of  large 
timber  throughout  the  kingdom,  countries  that 
formerly  abounded  and  were  almost  an  entire 
forest,  now  growing  corn  or  fattening  the  ox.  No 
young  plantations  starting  up  to  cheer  the  dreary 
scene,  or  to  supply  the  future  navies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  every  young  spendthrift  as  he  comes  into 
possession,  (and  he  might  have  added  also,  the  old 
gambler,  &c.  &c.)  falls  to  the  ground  the  remains 
of  his  father's  or  relations  savings,  to  satisfy  his 
«traYagance  and  his  ambition. 

It  18  probable  that  the  first  idea  of  destroying  the 
•ests,  and  granting  particular  privileges  to  those 
lo  converted  wood  into  corn  land,  arose  during 
reign  of  Edward  II,  for  we  find  him  and  his 
inistcrs  making  an  attempt  to  increase  the  reve- 
e,  by  cultivating  those  forests  which  belonged 
the  crown,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  some" 
ttacles  in  the  way  of  it,  which  at  this  distance  of 
le  cannot  be  rightly  understood,  since  it  does  not 
ippear  that  any  of  those  forests  were  let  for  that 
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purpose  before  his  fifteenth  year.  It  wm  however^  ' 
remarked,  that  the  destruction  of  these  forests  ani*, 
■woods,  would  increase  many  thousand  families  foc'  i 
the  puhiic  service,  would  bring  many  thousand  i 
pounds  into  the  public  coffers,  and  would  convett' 
much  waste  land  to  habitations  of  Christians,  aof  ^ 
it  would  not  be  oegrr  i 
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skilful  practice  oi  cutting  off  the  lower  boughs  of 
trees,  not  close  to  the  stem,  but  at  a  foot  or  morft 
firom  it  This  observation  has  been  made  almost 
time  out  of  tnind,  and  although,  the  strongest  prooft 
of  it  have  been  given,  yet  the  practice  is  uniformly  ' 
continued  to  this  day.  A  very  old  author,  who 
wrote  at  the  b^inning  of  the  last  century,  viz. 
1717,  quotes  the  following  words  from  what  he 
then  calls  an  ancient  author,  but  mentions  no  - 
wune.  Tis  a  misery,  saith  he,  to  see  how  our 
fairest  trees  are  defaced  by  unskilful  woodmen,  mis-' 
-ehievous  borderers,  and  rapacious  tenants,  who  go 
always  armed  with  short  hand  bills,  hacking  and- 
chopping  off  all  that  comes  in  their  way;  by  which 
Our  trees  are  made  full  of  knots,  boils,  and  cankos.  . 
to  their  utter  destruction :  good  husbands  should  bet 
ashamed  of  it.  As  much  to  be  reprehended  are 
those  who  either  begin  this  wock  at  unseasonable, 
times;  or  so  maim  the  poor  tranches,  either  out 
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of  laiiness  or  want  of  skill,  that  they  leaTe  most  of 
them  stabs;  and  instead  of  cntting  the  arms  «Dd 
branches  close  to  the  stem  or  bolt  hack  them  off  m 
foot  or  two  from  the  body  of  the  tree;  by  which 
means  they  become  hollow  and  rotten,  and  are  so 
manj  condoits  to  receiTe  rain  and  the  weather^ 
which  perishes  them  to  the  very  head,  deforming 
the  whole  tree  with  many  Ugly  botcheSj  which 
shorten  its  life,  and  utterly  mar  the  tree. 

I  have  .this  season  seen  some  trees,  of  between 
SO  and  40  feet  meetings,  felled,  whose  boughs  hate 
been  taken  off  in  the  manner  before-mentioned, 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  proved  more  or  lest 
unsound  from  this  very  cause,  and  very  few  timber 
dealers  wiU  give  a  full  price  for  trees  that  have  been 
$o  served,  but  as  I  propose  to  enter  more  at  large 
upon  this  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
diseases,  natural  or  acquired,  incident  to  the  oak,  I 
shall  for  the  present  suspend  any  further  observa- 
tions thereupon. 

Guthrie  remarks  that  the  soil  of  England  is  pe* 
culiarly  adapted  for  raising  timber ;  and  the  plan- 
tations of  trees  round  the  houses  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  even  of  peasants,  are  delightful 
and  astonishing  at  the  same  time.  Some  have  ob* 
served  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  anciently 
formed  the  vast  fleets  that  England  put  to  sea. 
But  he  adds,  as  no  public  complaints  of  that  kind 
have  been  heard,  it  may  be  supposed  that  great 
stores  are  still  in  reserve,  unless  it  may  be  thot^t 
that  our  ship  yards  are  partly  supplied  from  America 
and  the  Baltic. 
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\  are  to  credit  a  recent  publication  iasbfld 
for  tne  usfification  of  a  noble  lord  late  at  the  head 
of  our  ^miralty,  we  shall  presently  see  that  then) 
is  ao  superabundance  of  timber,  particularlr  oak; 
and  that  not  one  of  our  dock  yards  contains,  as  I 
am  informed,  either  the  assortment  or  the  quantHj 
which  the  navy  board  wish  should  be  auouallj  laid 
up. 

The  custo  B,  says  the  author  of  the 

public)        1,  'ec  years  stock  of  timber 

in  ban  oads.     On  the  3  ist  Dec. 

1800,  pre\  I  ministry's  coming  into 

office,  it  wai  28,187  loads. 

On  thesis  01,  it  was  26,337 

33  02 23,724         ^ 

31st.      oeiuucr,    i    03 25,053 

Lord  Spencer,  when  be  presided  at  the  admirdtjr; 
introduced  a  regulation  that  there  should  be  mq 
officer  in  each  yard  who  should  have  the  respemi- 
bilitj>  care,  and  management,  receipt,  and  con- 
Tersioa  of  all  the  timber,  which  was  become  in- 
dispensable; because  it  is  a  fact  that  the  receiving 
clerks  and  measurers  in  all  the  yards,  were  not  osly 
in  fee  of  the  contractors,  but  were  their  aguiti 
also.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  coatititm 
by  one  instance,  viz.  of  862  trees  reported  to  tiie 
navy  board  to  haye  been  cut  up  in  Deptford  yard, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  comptroller  and  senior 
■urreyor  in  Oc^ber,   November,  and  December, 

1801,  no  less  than  336  were  so  defective  or  rotten 
as  not  to  be  fit  for  any  of  the  principal  conTersioni 
for  wbich  they  had  been  received  and  pud,  which 
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k  At  the  fttte  of  1 13  rotten  logs  per  maaih^  for  one 
jwd  only,  although  a  great  part  of  tfieiQ  had  not 
been  MX  months  received  from  the  contractor;  and 
by  th^  new  mode  the  timber  master  seeing  that 
the  contracts  are  honestly  fulfilled  has  created  a 
^reat  saving,  since  the  85,053  loads  delivered  ia  to 
the  31st  Dec.  1803^  actually  contained  mere  ser- 
viceable timber  than  40,000  loads  would  have  done 
under  the  old  system^  which  is  a  much  larger  quan*^ 
tity  than  has  been  contained  in  the  yards  at  anj 
^9e  period  for  ten  years  past. 

Taking  for  granted  what  is  here  asserted,  it  ap-> 
pears  that  the  navy  of  this  kingdom  consumes  an-- 
AuaUy  nearly^  if  not  above  117,000  loads  of  tim- 
ber^ and  the  quantity  consumed  in  all  the  different 
nercaaifle  yards  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  littlcj 
if  8»y  thing  short  of  100,000  loads  more,  to 
wbkh  may  be  added  10,000  loads  at  least  for  pri* 
vate  provincial  purposes,  and  the  total  quantity  will 
be  somewhere  about  227,000  loads  of  timber  cut 
down  and  consumed  every  year. 
•  In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  timber  or 
■ttinber  of  trees  now  growing  in  South  Britain^ 
averaging  ten  feet  meetings,  I  have  had  recourse  to 
the  following  calculation.  Though  it  may  be  far 
from  the  truth,  yet  in  my  communications  with 
different  persons,  stewards  as  well  as  timber  dei^lers, 
many  seem  to  think  that  the  difference  cannot  be  a 
great  deal  either  way ;  and  it  may  lead  others  who 
may  be  fond  of  contemplating  these  subjects,  who 
have  more  time  and  abilities  than  I  possess^  to  in- 
vestigate the  point  more  minutely. 

The  mode  I  adopted  was  as  follows;  supposing 
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Gre  tain  fo  contain  108,000  square  miles,* 

equal  39,130,000  square  acres,  and  as  the  Board 
of  Agric  ilture  have  ascertained  that  there  are 
7,888,977  acres  of  wastes,  these  I  deduct,  together 
with  4,23  l,0S3  acres  for  downs,  roads,  rivers,  ca- 
nals, water,  towns,  and  villages,  from  the  total 
number  of  square  acres,  and  that  teavts  me 
37,000.000  of 

Suppose  we  lere  may  be  five  trees 

•veragi  I  twenty  acres,  it  will 

give  us  IS.i  ich  being  divided  by 

827,0  ^  n  >e  annually  consumed, 

and  tb      *sa\t  \  will  take  near  54  years 

1o  consume  Te  any  thing  less  than 

SO  feet  mee  lur  dock  yards,  and  as 

that  size  and  upwards  will  necessarily  decrease  the 
{voportion  by  increasing  the  distance,  I  thiDk  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  if  we  go  on  cutting  as  fait 
as  we  have  done  for  the  last  ten  years;  every  large 
stick,  at  least  down  to  that  size  that  can  be  come 
4t,  will  he  consumed  in  thirty  years. 

The  distance  at  which  I  have  supposed  the  trees 
to  be,  may  at  first  sight  appear  very  considerable  to 

*  Accoiding  to  Guthiie,  EngUod  ii  360  miles  long  and  SOO 
broad,  its  contents  most  be  108,000  square  miles :  640  acres  in  a 
square  mile  being  the  allowed  computation,  if  these  sums  are  mul- 
tiplied logEther  they  will  produce  69,130,000  square  acres:  but 
Temp1etna[f  ssy*,  that  England  contains  49,450  square  miles,  or 
31,64^^000  square  acres.  Dr.  Grew,  computes  the  quantitj. 
at  7S.0OO  stamte  miles,  and  consequently  46,080,000  statute 
acres  i  we  have  therefore  nothing  suffidently  euct  to  form  oar 
computations  from.  If  the  Litter  should  be  right,  and  I  believe 
it  is  nearer  the  mark,  the  di:6(.'Iency  will  be  still  greater  as  Ut 
tbe  quantity  of  timber. 
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Ihose  who  arc  in  ilie  habit  of  seeing  many  trees  as 
they  pass  along  the  road;  but  if  they  consider  for 
one  moment,  that  supposing  in  some  counties  every 
tree  they  saw  was  an  oak,  and  those  stood  as  thick 
as  they  do  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  yet  many 
of  these  may,  and  always  do,  turn  out  unsound,  cut 
therefore  to  waste,  and  as  such  will  not  suit  our 
dock  yards.  Again,  many  of  these  may  be  elm, 
beech,  ash,  or  bornheam ;  and  what  is  strictly  the 
cgse,  many  parts  of  the  same  county  scarcely  pro- 
duces an  oak,  unless  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
parks ;  thus  from  London  to  Godstone,  to  Reigate, 
Dorking-,  Guildford,  and  Bagshot,  a  compass  of 
two-thirds  of  the  county,  there  is  not  oak  suf- 
ficient for  common  agricultural  purposes;  while  on 
the  remaining  third  part,  bordering  on  Sussex,  it 
formerly  might  be  called  a  forest,  and  as  futi  as  it 
could  hold  of  large  fine  thriving  limber;  but 
now  a  days,  where  there  is  one  tree  that  exceeds  or 
measures  twenty  cubical  feet,  there  shall  be  500 
that  will  not  measure  ten  feet,  so  amazingly  are 
tbey  thinned  within  the  last  ten  years.  Again,  there 
are  many  counties  that  produce  very  few  oaks  in- 
deed, considering  their  size,  perhaps  not  more 
than  may  be  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption, 
such  as  Middlesex,  ihe  greater  part  of  Hertford- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  forest  of  Dean,  Lincolnshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and  several  others : 
taking  this  into  consideration,  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
that  I  have  not  allowed  them  to  stand  too  thick. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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Again,  there  i3  liardly  one  wood  on  all  thtf 
southern  side  of  the  county  where  large  trees  for 
merly  stood,  and  ^^he^e  they  have  been  much 
thinned  out,  that  the  tellers  and  young  timber  have 
not  been  more  or  less  injured  thereby.  In  the  parish 
ofLingficld,  for  example,  where  twenty  years  ago 
many  of  the  woods  were  full  of  the  finest  timber 
imaginable  of  all  ages,  now  the  taking  away  all  the 
large  the  rest  has  been  laid  so  open,  as  to  check  the 
growth,  and  they  have  been  dwindling  away  ever 
since;  and  at  ray  recommendation  the  proprietors 
are  going  to  stock  the  whole  up,  for  I  am 
persuaded  it  never  answers  to  plant  young  trees 
in  an  old  wood ;  supposing  that  proprietors 
could  get  the  better  of  the  old  idea,  that  planted 
oaks  never  make  such  good  trees  and  timber  as 
those  of  spontaneous  growth.  It  is  better  therefore 
to  plant  a  new  wood  altogether  than  to  think  about 
repairing  an  old  one. 

Wherever  such  circumstances  as  these  happen 
we  cannot  calculate  upon  a  regular  successioo  in 
the  woods,  and  as  to  the  hedgerows  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  tenantry  to  suffer  much  more  young 
stuff  to  grow  to  timber  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
necesBary  repairs  of  the  farm,  therefore  hut  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Our  chief  de- 
pendence must  consequentlv  be  placed  upon  such 
as  may  be  expressly  set  apart  in  woods  and  planta- 
tious  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy. 

That  this  county  is  becoming  more  and  more 
bare  of  timtier  every  year,  to  a  most  alarming  degree, 
is  so  notorious  iist  not  be  disputed,  let  any  man  ex- 
amine the  hedgerows,  let  him  examine  the  woods. 
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■  mad  let  him  cart  an  eye  on  the  waste  at  New  Chapel. 
at  the  timber  yards  in  Reigate,  Dorking,  Stone- 
bridge,  and  Vauxhall,  and  he  will  see  compara- 
tively very  little  standing,  but  an  immense  quantity 
lying  prostrate,  converted  and  converting,  aad  no 
large  timber  in  either  case,  although  there  have 
been  trees  gold  in  this  county  for  fifty  pounds  a 
rtick. 

As  an  instance  of  destruction  on  one  estate,  no 
leu  than  15,000  trees  have  been  cut  down  within 
these  three  years,  tlie  largest  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  feet  of  timber,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  did  not  exceed  four  feet.  Ash  were  cut  down 
as  low  as  one  shilling  per  tree.  What  prospect 
have  we  of  ever  seeing  (or  our  children  either) 
large  trees  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ?  Is  it 
aot  like\j  that  timber,  and  the  increase  of  it,  will 
every  where  give  way  to  the  more  quick  returne, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cases  larger  profits  of  agricul- 
ture >  I  think  it  is.  What  then  is  to  become  of 
this  kingdom,  when  the  unfortunate  system  of  states 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  keeps  us  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  look  for  independence  only  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  when  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  tliat  independence,  our  navy,  is  fsdling  off 
from  our  own  Gupineness  and  indiscretion  ? 

But  it  is  no  unusual  remark,  that  so  long  as  we 
have  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  can  always 
buy  timber.  I  had  much  rather  we  bought  corn, 
because  we  could  soon  recover  that ;  but  from 
whence  are  we  to  be  supplied  ?  Are  we  to  go  to 
France  ?  They  axe,  as  far  as  I  am  any  judge,  from 
iV  countries  I  travelled  through,  in  a  worse  plight 
l2 
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tban  ourselves.  Arc  we  to  go  to  Norway  or  Aiw^ 
rica  ?  And  what  is  it  when  we  have  got  it,  after  pay 
ing  the  prime  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ?  Are  we 
however  always  sure  of  a  regular  supply,  and  ii 
there  no  such  thing  as  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  poweri,  and  a  desire  to  lessen, 
if  not  to  crush  our  growing  greatness,  and  to  bring 
us  down  to  a  level  with  themselves  ?  Are  we  to  go 
to  India  to  build  men  of  war  of  teak  wood ;  to 
establish  dock  yards  there,  to  carry  our  best  work- 
men to  teach  the  natives,  in  order  that  at  some 
future  period  India  may  become  a  second  North 
America  ?  Is  our  best  blood  and  treasure  to  be  spent 
in  far  distant  countries  because  we  have  no  energy 
at  home  ?  Are  we  to  engage  such  men  as  Mr. 
l^arkins,  however  capable  he  or  they  may  be,  ai 
purveyors,  at  a  very  heavy  expence,  and  send  them 
to  Holstein,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  to 
mark  out  naval  timber,  because  the  governments  of 
this  country,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  which 
they  have  had  for  above  a  century,  have  not  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
most  important  subject  ?  Are  we  sure,  after  ws 
have  bought  this  timber  and  converted  it  at  an  ex- 
pence  equal  to  the  prime  cost,  that  the  French  will 
not  invade  the  Duchy,  and  save  us  the  trouble  and 
further  expence  of  conveying  it  to  England  ?  Ii 
there  any  security  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  our  own  kingdom  ?  And  are  we  to  go  on 
viewing  the  present  without  thinking  of  our  future 
navies  ?  Or  are  we  so  panic  struck  with  the  critical- 
ness  of  our  situation,  as  to  give  up  ourselves  as  lost, 
without  making  one  exertion  beyond  that  of  pro- 
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tming  foreign  timber,  and  enriching  by  the  pur- 
chase other  countries,  to  repair  our  extreme  over- 
yght  and  unpardonable  inattention  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  our  country  ?  No,  I  hope  not ;  let  us 
no  longer  raise  money'in  support  of  foreigners  who 
have  and  always  will  act  the  most  treacherous  part, 
while  we  are  in  want  of  that  money  to  raise  oaks; 
self  defence,  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  main  spring  of  all  our  actions ;  let  us  set  heartily 
to  work,  let  us  tell  the  people  of  England  that  we 
want  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or 
as  many  millions  by  way  of  lottery  or  taxes,  to  enclose 
euch  of  the  wastes  as  will  raise  forests  of  oak ;  let 
them  be  made  sensible  of  their  situation  and  the 
necessity  for  so  doing ;  let  them  be  convinced  that 
all  this  is  to  be  done,  not  as  a  job  to  answer  the 
views  of  this  or  that  minister,  but  by  a  system  of 
the  most  rigid  economy,  upon  a  scale  that  is  most 
likely  to  answer  the  great  end,  and  by  a  management, 
arid  under  the  conduct  of  men  of  the  first  practical 
knowlcdge,selectedforthcirabilitiesandexertion,and 
not  through  favour  and  interest,  because  he  happens 
to  be  some  great  man's  steward  or  gardener.  When 
all  this  has  been  made  fairly  out,  such  is  the  ardour 
of  ray  countrymen,  and  such  their  spirit  of  manly 
independence  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it 
my  firm  belief  that  no  money  would  ever  come 
from  their  pockets  with  greater  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity.  And  should  no  narrow  policy  afterwards 
pervade  the  undertaking,  they  would  soon  behold 
a  young  navy  rising  out  of  the  spot  that  now  saves 
the  half  starved  sheep  from  absolute  death ;  they 
would  contemplate  with  infinite  pleasure  the  satis- 
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faction  they  feel  in  having  lent  their  proportion  in 

forming  such  a  scene  ;    but  no  time  is  to  be  lost, 

We  cannot  recall  seasons  as  we  do  our  fleets  and 

armies. 

Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  guperessct  agendum. — Lu£an  lib.  S. 
V.  467. 
He  reckon'^  not  the  pant,  while  ought  reinain'd 
Great  to  be  done,  or  migbty  to  be  gain'd.        Rirwe. 


^^^^^™       Plasting  is  not  so  serious  a  thing  as  many  people 
^^  imagine.     That  soil  must  be  either  extremely  tena- 

cious and  difficult  to  work,  or  the  situation  must 
be  extremely  remote  or  inaccessible,  when  exclusive 
of  fencing  it  will  cost  more  than  j0i  to  ^G  per  acre, 
which  shall  contain  from  3000  to  4000  trees,  of 
sorts  most  suitable  to  the  soils.  But  if  it  be  upon 
a  good  scale  (for  the  larger  the  plantation  the 
cheaper  it  will  be  in  proportion )  including  fencing 
&c.,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  find  responsible  men 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  who  will  undertake 
to  do  it,  and  keep  in  repair  for  12  months  the 
whole  plantation,  for  little  more  than  J^5,  or  jfS, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  thinnings  out 
from  time  to  time  will  soon  bring  in  an  ample  in- 
terest for  the  money  thus  expended,  if  the  planta- 
tion thrives,  and  care  be  taken  to  keep  out  cattle. 
We  think  nothing  of  spending  ^10,000  in  embel- 
lishing and  furnishing  perhaps  a  suite  of  rooms  which 
are  every  day  getting  out  of  fashion,  and  are  thus  re- 
minding us  of  our  vanity  and  folly,  while  we  think  it 
an  amazing  gum  to  lend  out  at  almost  compound  in- 
terest jflOOO  to  the  permanent  improvement  of 
our  estates.  That  it  is  so  the  following  fact  will 
prove. 
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In  the  year  1756,  the  Earl  of  Fife  began  to 
plant,  or  rather  to  make  a  nursery,  wbich  he 
planted  with  seedling  trees  of  different  sorts  purcha- 
ied  from  the  nurseries.  The  second  year  he  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  planting  (viz.  1757  )  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Devern,  and  on  a  soil  consisting 
of  a  deep  loam.  The  plantation  siiceeeded  very 
well,  and  was  of  some  extent,  and  he  kept  on 
planting  from  year  to  year,  until  he  had  executed 
(he  original  design.  I  am  not  however  in  possession 
of  niHicient  data  to  say  what  was  the  total  expence 
of  planting,  fencing,  &c.  nor  the  extent  of  ground 
planted;  but  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  the 
thinnings  out  of  his  Lordship's  plantations  have  of 
late  years  yielded  him  about  ^"1000  per  annum,  and 
these  trees  always  selected  from  the  worst  or  least 
thriving  in  the  plantation.  The  trees  will  sierage 
about  7  feet  and  4  per  tree;  but  there  are  larch  and 
■liver  firs  of  much  larger  dimensions. 

Before  I  close  these  observations  I  am  aware  that 
I  should  fail  in  mv  duty  if  I  did  not  state  that  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  a  supply  of  oaks 
upon  some  parts  of  the  royal  property,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  attended  with  success;  but  extensiveas 
may  be  the  plan,  and  followed  up  with  every  pos- 
sible attention,  yet  it  is  but  a  nut  shell  to  what  we 
want,  and  what  we  must  have.  Indeed  I  am  per- 
fectly of  opinion  with  that  worthy  patriot  Sir 
William  Dolben,  that  no  act  of  inclosiire  should  in 
future  pass  the  legislature,  that  does  not  provide 
for  a  plantation  of  timber  trees,  according  to  the 
■ize  of  the  inclosure,  and  a  certain  number  of  trees 
in  each  hedgc^row ;  this  would  help  us,  notwitb- 
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standing  the  operation  would  be  slow;  aad  to  secure 
therafrom  depredation  or  injury,  we  might  resort  to 
Charlrs  the  first's  measure  of  exacting  a  heavy  fine 
upon  each  misdemeanor. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  (ineet 
oak  trees  arc  raised  from  the  acorn  ■  standing  where 
it  was  sown  ;  but  as  I  differ  entirely  from  this  re- 
ceived opinion,  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  this 
dissent,  and  afterwards  confirm  them  by  facts. 

First.  'Tis  the  nature  of  all  trees  to  put  forth  one 
root  first,  whether  it  be  from  the  acorn  or  the  berry, 
and  then  some  lateral  roots  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant  and  the  quality  of  theg^ound;  the  oak 
is  peculiar  in  this  instance,  because  it  almost  in- 
variably runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil  that  is 
congenial  to  it  before  it  puts  forth  many  side 
roots,  especially  in  a  loose  hollow  ground,  and 
then  «t  the  end  it  puts  forth  its  feeding  roots, 
if  I  may  so  call  them.  When  this  tree  comes 
to  be  five,  or  six,  or  more  feet,  and  having  but  few 
of  these  feeding  roots  near  the  surface,  it  becomes 
next  to  impossible  to  take  it  up  well,  without  pro- 
bably losing  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  conse? 
quently  endangering  the  tree. 

Secondly.  The  case  is  however  very  differei 
when  the  tree  is  taken  up  at  oiic  or  two  years  old; 
it  has  then  hut  a  small  head,  so  that  a  small  root 
will  support  it,  and  this  root  not  having  yet  pene- 
trated deep,  and  lying  within  a.  small  compass  of 
ground,  may  be  taken  up  with  less  loss  than  an 
older  one. 

Lasdy.  When  these  young  trees  are  taken  up, 
the  tap  root  being  generally  more  or  less  injurei 
it  is  customary  to  cut  off  tliat  part  vhich 
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jured,  the  end  so  cut  off  with  its  slope  lowermost 
will  at  that  place,  as  well  as  higher  up  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  root,  put  forth  many  small  roots,  which 
lying  nearer  the  surface  iuvigorate  the  tree,  and 
encourage  its  growth  ;  and  a  tree  so  ser\'ed  may  be 
removed  again  and  again  if  care  he  taken  to  keep 
its  head  in  proper  shape,  and  the  roots  from  heing 
unnecessarily  lacerated;  and  with  great  success  as  to 
its  future  growth. 

Having  thus  stated  my  reasons,  we  will  next  elu- 
cidate them  or  rather  prove  them  by  facts. 

In  the  parish  of  Charlwood,  in  this  county,  and 
on  a  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Pryor,  a  >ery  respect- 
able farmer  and  tenant  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace 
Dunlop,  Bart.,  I  was  sent  down  to  value  the  tim- 
ber previous  to  its  heing  sold  about  three  years 
since.  In  looking  over  them  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  growth, 
the  cleanness  of  the  stems,  and  the  magnilicencs 
which  many  of  the  heads  of  some  trees  had  over 
the  others. 

Upon  observing  this  to  Mr.  Pryor  when  wc  had 
finished  our  measurement,  he  assured  me  that  all 
those  bad  been  planted  by  his  uncle  (not  sown) 
when  he  was  a  boy ;  that  his  uncle  took  great  delight 
in  planting,  and  was  very  proud  of  these  trees;  that 
they  grew  very  fast  while  they  were  young,  and 
soon  out-topt  those  which  were  much  older  and  had 
sprung  up  spontaneously ;  that  they  shared  one 
common  fate,  nothing  having  been  done  to  either 
of  them,  but  keeping  out  the  cattle  ;  that  some  of 
the  largest  trees  which  were  nearest  the  house  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  bending  to  the  ground,  and 
though  then  a  boy,   he   perfectly  recollects  that 
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they  were  more  pliable,  or  as  it  were  more  elastic 
than  the  others;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
soon  afterward  the  spontaneous  trees  were  Attacked 
in  their  upper  branches  with  moss,  their  growth  ap- 
peared checked,  and  they  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered themselves  effectually;  white  the  transplanted 
trees  had  scarcely  any  moss,  were  clear  stemcd  and 
growing  vigorously,  and  in  general  were  worth 
from  10 J.  to  15s.  each  tree  more  than  the  others. 
As  all  the  trees  grew  promiscuously  over  the  farm, 
many  of  them  adjoining  to  each  other  in  the  same 
hedge,  there  could  be  no  difference  in  the  soil,  and 
therefore  I  leave  it  to  the  opposers  of  planting  oak, 
to  account  for  (his  unquestionable  superiority. 
And  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bark,  or  the  soundness 
of  the  timber,  or  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  I  have 
Mr.  Hodgson's  (of  Lambeth)  word  for  it,  who 
bought  them,  that  he  never  either  before  or  since 
saw  better,  and  he  may  be  referred  to  for  the  fact, 
and  so  may  Mr.  Pryor,  of  Whife's-Green  farm, 
Charhvood. 

These  trees  averaged  twenty  feet  of  timber,  but 
some  of  those  that  were  nearer  the  house  measured 
above  thirty  feet  after  they  were  cut  down.  * 

•  In  soils  congenial  to  the  growth  of  oak,  I  will  relate  another 
proofofiherapidityof  its  growth.  An  acorn  was  sown  at  Beckett,  tbo 
si-nt  of  Lord  Viscount  Barringlon,  on  the  day  of  bis  birth  in  1717. 
In  November  17.9"  it  contained  .05  feet  of  timber,  which  at  2«. 
per  foot  would  sell  for  ^9  10b.  the  lop  was  valiKd  at  tSl  1 5s. 
The  gin  at  live  feel  trom  tho  ground  was  about  half  an  inch  more 
than  8  f.-el.  The  inrrcise  of  Iha  girl,  in  the  iwo  last  years,  was 
lout  inches  and  a  h.-vlf.  It  grows  in  rich  land  wprlh  ^£"1  5s.  per 
acre.     Agaiu : 

In  the  year  1(94  Mr.  Auil'ttl,    an   einiiient  timber  i 


^ 
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There  are  some  oak  and  chesnut  trees  in  Fel- 
bridge  park,  very  handsome  in  size  and  appearance, 
which  have  evidently  been  transplanted  there,  and 
i  believe  by  the  late  Mr,  Evelyn,  father-in-law  to 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Bart.  There  are 
nuny  fine  oaks  on  Frimley  green  that  were  trans- 
planted there. 

Another  case  of  transplanted  oaks  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  of,  notwithstanding  tliey  are  at  agreat 
distance  fromtliis  county. 

At  Tredegar  in  Monmouthshire,  the  venerable 
icat  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Rart.  is  an  avenue  of 
osks  of  a  most  magnificent  size,  which  viere  planted 
there,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  late  amiable  Mr. 
John  Morgan,  (the  last  male  heir  of  that  most 
antient  family, )  by  his  grandfather ;  his  own  father 
used  to  speak  of  them  as  the  greatest  delight  of  the 
old  gentleman,  because  I  believe  he  planted  them 
with  his  own  hands,  and  therefore  he  look  great 
pains  to  make  them  the  ornament  of  the  place; 
they  are  planted  at  equal  distances.,  in  straight  lines, 
mad  upon  knoUs.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  such  as 
is  not  congenial  to  oak  ;  yet  they  have  acquired  an 
imniense  height,  are  straight  and  clean,  and  well 
Leaded.     The  largest  trees  measure  217  feet,  or  four 


I  Ungfietd,  in  this  county,  bought  an  estate  adjoining  to  his  hoive, 
L  in  which  was  an  oak  tree  that  stood  close  to  a  cow  shed,  which  at 
that  period  was  estimated  to  contain  about  2.5  feet  of  timljer.  la 
rine  years  afterwards  it  was  measured  with  tlie  greatest  exactneii, 
and  was  found  to  contain  as  near  as  possible  iOfeel  of  timber.  The 
year  following,  and  about  the  same  time,  it  was  agiin  tneasured, 
and  it  had  gained  exactly  five  feet  Here  the  richness  of  the  sul- 
I)^  was  evidently  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  growtJi. 
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load  17  feet  of  round  timber:  and  throughout,  (be 
avenue,  which  consists  of  879  oaks,  will  average  two 
loads  per  tree. 

Vpon  such  a  soil  it  is  matter  of  surprize  that  they 
have  succeeded  so  well,  and  acquired  such  dimen- 
sions, but  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  some  of  their 
tops  were  beginning  to  decay ;  but  after  a  period  of 
800  years,  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  seen  their 
day  and  performed  their  duty.  There  had  been  a 
tree  or  two  blown  down  the  winter  before  I  was 
there,  which  I  understand  cut  up  sound  and  well 
grained. 

There  are  some  sweet  chesnuls  usually  called 
Spanish,  which  contain  near  130  feet  of  timber, 
and  some  fine  large  beech,  both  of  which  are 
coeval  with  the  oak,  and  are  still  vigorous  and 
flourishing,  and  appear  perfectly  sound. 

If  I  were  inclined  to  bring  further  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  transplanting  oak,  I  should  quote  my 
Lord  Warwick,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  can  boast  of  as  fine  timber  trees  as  ever 
were  seen ;  but  if  these  are  not  enough  volumes  will 
not  effect  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Forsyth  perfectly 
agrees  in  my  doctrine. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  apologize  for  the 
length  of  this  subject,  but  as  Count  Rumford  says, 
the  passionate  fondness  that  I  feel  for,  the  favourite 
objects  of  my  pursuits  frequently  hurries  me  on  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  prudence  would  mark  to 
circumscribe  my  adventurous  excursions.  If,  how- 
ever, I  have  said  any  thing  that  may  he  the  means  of 
awakening  ray  countrymen  in  these  times  of  public 
calamity,   it  will  adminiiiter  to  me    such  a  satit- 
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iclioD  a3  applause  cannot  give  nor  censufc  take 

OkK,   THE   COMMON    ENGLISH,    QUERCU8   ROBUR. 

Monoecia  polyandria 
Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  wc 

The  weeping  amber  nor  the  balmy  Iree, 

While  by  cput  oaks,  die  precious  loads  are  borne. 

And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn.         Pors. 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 

A  goodly  oak  sotnetirae  had  it  been, 

WUh  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd. 

Bat  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarray'd  : 

The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 

Tboroaghly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height. 

Sptncer's  ShcphenTt  Caiendar: 

Lianxus,  and  professor  Murray  meution  but 
'nSmrteen  species  of  the  oak,  but  we  have  ccrtaialy 
fifteen  distinct  species,  besides  four  or  five  perma< 
nent  varieties,  constantly  cultivated  in  the  beat 
nurseries  about  London.  How  many  more  profes- 
sor Witldenow  may  bring  forward  I  am  unable  to 
lay,  for  be  has  yet  only  reached  the  class  polyadeU 
phia. 

The  soil  in  which  the  oaV  seems  to  thrive  in 
greatest  perfection  in  the  soulliern  parts  of  Surrey, 
is  either  what  most  people  call  a  strong  clay  free 
from  stones,  a  strong  loam,  or  in  other  words  a 
lighter  or  more  loose  clay,  or  a  loam  mixed  with 
sand  stones,  with  a  substratum  of  clay;  in  places 
that  are  almost  continually  moist,  but  never  tho- 
rong;hly  or  long  wet,  and  in  others  for  the  most  part 
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dry.  In  the  one,  as  the  tree  makes  but  slow  progrJ 
towards  perfection,  its  ehoots  bein^  short  and 
stocky,  but  clean,  its  period  of  existence  is  long. 
In  the  other,  as  it  receives  and  imbibes  more 
moisture,  its  shoots  are  long  and  clean,  its  leaves 
larger,  and  of  a  more  lucid  green,  its  bark  wide, 
and  the  whole  plant  puts  on  a  more  vigorous  ap- 
pearance ;  such  a  tree  by  being,  as  it  were,  forced, 
sooner  arrives  at  perfection,  and  somewhere  about 
100  years  begins  to  decay  at  top,  its  bark  to  get 
hidebound  and  mossy,  and  every  symptom  of  de- 
cline is  manifest.  As  this  is  a  decay  of  nature,  and 
not  of  disease,  so  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  this 
decay  is  visible  :  but  this  decay  is  often  brought  on 
prematurely,  by  ignorance  and  by  wantonness. 
By  the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  propensity 
which  the  lower  orders  of  people  have  for  stealing 
fire  wood,  in  which  diabolical  work  whole  villages 
and  towns  of  all  ages  and  sexes  partake,  though  the 
most  mischief  is  done  by  women. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
these  people  go  armed  with  bills,  and  cut  and  man- 
gle all  the  branches  within  their  reach,  which  they 
seize  another  opportunity  to  carry  away.  The  pro- 
vident steward,  wood-man,  or  tenant  would,  if  they 
knew  their  duty,  and  practised  it,  immediately  am- 
putate the  remainder  of  the  limb  close  to  the  bole, 
leaving  the  wound  cut  as  smooth  and  perpendicular 
as  possible,  to  which  he  would  apply  my  friend 
Forsyth's  composition,  if  he  knows  how  to  make 
it,  and  has  any  at  hand ;  or  else  a  plaister  made 
with  horse  or  cow  droppings,  some  sifted  loam 
free  from  stones,   and  as  much  chopped  bay,  a? 
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poperly  incorporated  will  make  an  adhesive 
t;  if  chamberl^'c  is  used  in  mixing  the  iiig;re- 
IP  much  the  better.  When  this  has  been  ap- 
|a  the  wound,  let  some  fine  sifted  wood  or 
hes  be  sifted  on  or  thrown  against  it  until  no 
will  stick,  and  being  made  quite  smoothj  will 
felt  the  air  and  hoal  up  the  wound. 
[fs  too  often  happens,  no  notice  whatever  .is 
of  the  mangled  state  of  these  trees,  nav,  the 
■pan  and  steward  too  do  not  hold  with  cutting 
ab  ofi"  close  to  the  stem,  but  leave  it  a  foot  or 
wtiint,  wheu  cut  close,  they  say  the  weather 
icontinually  upon  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
kfthe  tree  and  causes  its  decay;  and  in  this 
ley  are  perfectly  right,  so  long  as  the  wound  is 
{d  to  remain  as  rough  as  possible,  but  if  it  is 
bunooth  with  a  sharp  chissel,  and  aflcrwards 
pred  over  so  that  the  air  may  be  entirely  ex 
[  from  it,  the  wound  presently  heals  over, 
0  further  injury  will  be  sustained.  On  the 
iry,  when  a  part  of  the  limb  is  left,  and  that 
Fsplinters,  the  rain,  the  dews,  and  the  snow 
|tg  on  those  uneven  surfaces,  keep  them  con- 
ly  moist,  and  there  being  little  or  no  vital 
t  about  that  part  rotten  ness  is  produced, 
I,  if  not  timely  stopped  by  the  taking  off"  the 
■bove  the  diseased  part,  will  very  soon  eat  its 
■to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  to  the  inevitable  in- 
■ereof.  It  i'*  always  more  or  less  the  case 
roung  trees  whose  wounds  would  much  sooner 
|ver;  and  cannot  fail  of  being  infinitely  more 
itb  old  trees.  In  this  opinion  my  friend 
|th  agreesj  see  his  ad  mirabte  Observations  on  the 
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Diseases,  &c.  of  Forest  Trees,  p.  418,  oct.  ed.  1803. 
The  English  oak  is  not  subject  to  peculiar  diseases, 
80  as  to  endanger  either  the  existence  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tree  ;  both  young  and  old  are  Home- 
times  attacked  with  the  mildew  in  hazy  thick 
weather,  and  of  late  years  the  younger  shoots 
scarcely  ever  escape  the  frosts  in  spring,  which  ge- 
nerally destroy  them,  and  prevent  the  otherwise 
good  prospect  of  a  crop  of  acorns ;  these  frosts, 
particularly  in  April  and  May  of  1803,  were  so 
severe,  as  to  cause  the  trees  to  lose  their  leaves,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  recovered  this  calamity. 

Some  soils  and  situations  are  particularly  subject 
to  ivy ;  this  plant  winds  round  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  by  its  twisting  and  compressive 
powers,  as  well  as  by  extracting  nourishment  by 
means  of  its  roots  at  the  several  joints,  does  incre- 
dible mischief.  Indeed,  our  great  bard  Shakspeare 
had  this  in  contemplation  when  he  asserted 

■  ■      —  He  was  ^^^ 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  tmnk,  ^^^^ 

And  iiuck'U  my  verdure  out. ^^^1 

As  to  the  galls  which  are  generally  produced  in 
April,  and  continue  until  June,  they  are  produced 
by  insects  called  cynips,  and  in  which  (hey  shut 
themselves  up.  They  are  more  frequent  on  pol- 
lards, and  the  more  stunted  tree's,  than  on  those 
which  are  of  free  growth,  though  when  these  are 
checked  by  a  cold  raw  time  when  the  leaves  are 
first  expanding  themselves  in  April,  they  are  then 
in  a  more  fit  state  to  receive  lliesc  insects,  be- 
cause  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  check  which 
the  tree  may  have  received,  the  juices  of  the  leaves 
will  be  more  or  less  viscous.     Each  gall  appears  to 


?  ioliabited  by  one  insect,  I  bave  been  toid  that 
two  are  often  found,  but  1  never  could  find  more 
than  one,  which  presently  turned  to  a  cbrysaiis. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  these  insects  pass  through  ee- 
Teral  generations  in  the  course  of  the  year,  that  it 
is  probable  their  eggs  may  be  deposited  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
in  tfae  spring  has  hatched  the  young  insect,  it 
crawls  about  the  leaves  taking  therefrom  what  little 
it  may  require  for  sustenance,  until  it  is  near  its 
period  of  change,  when  having  found  a  leaf  more 
ficaby  and  viscous  than  the  rest,  it  sucks  up  the 
joice,  which  it  discharges  iu'^globules  sometimes 
not  bigger  than  a  large  pea,  whicb  becomes  con- 
creted by  exposure  to  the  air.  These  galls  are 
first  of  the  colour  of  the  juice,  which  is  green,  and 
the  older  they  get,  the  more  yellow  they  become; 
they  are  commonly  called  mushroom  galls,  and  are 
peculiar  to  the  oak.  In  a  fine,  mild,  serene  spring, 
when  every  species  of  vegetation  flourishes  uninter- 
ruptedly, few  or  no  galls  are  to  be  found  during 
that  season,  which  evidently  proves  the  first  cause 
to  be  some  sudden  check. 

Linnceus  says  thus,  "when  the  gall  insect  has 
fixed  her  eggs  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  the  wound  of 
the  leaf  swells,  and  aknob  like  an  apple  arises,  which 
includes  and  nourishes  the  embryo,"      F  N.  947. 

The  learned  bishop  of  Llandaff  describes  galls  aa 
excresences  from  tlie  oak,  they  are  formed  from 
the  exudation  of  the  juices  of  the  oak  ;  this  exuda- 
tion is  not  spontaneous,  it  proceeds  from  the  punc- 
ture made  in  the  bark  by  an  insect;  in  the  hole 
which  it   has  made  it  deposits  its  egg,  and  the  ex- 
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uding  jiiice  hardening,  forms  a  proper  nidus  for  tuT 
Mostoftlie  galls  have  holes  in  them;  the  young 
insect  having  eaten  its  way  through  the  substanca 
in  which  it  was  hatched  :  in  many  of  those  which. 
have  no  holes,  the  insect  may  be  discovered  in  the 
inside  by  breaking  the  gall.  The  property  which 
an  infusion  of  galls  has,  of  tinging  a  solution  of 
vitriol  black  or  purplish,  reoders  it  serviceable  in 
discovering  the  minutest  portion  of  iron  in  cha^ 
lybeate  water.  He  tried  a  piece  of  oak  perfectlj 
dry  to  see  if  it  had  the  same  eflect  as  galls,  and 
having  procured  a  piece  that  had  been  felled 
a  year,  "  I  rasped,  r-.ys  he,  off"  from  the  bark,  from 
the  sap.  and  from  the  heart  of  the  wood  equal 
weights,  and  put  them  into  equal  portions  of  hot 
wafer.  After  they  bad  stood  some  time,  it  was 
evident  that  the  bark  had  given  a  higher  colour  to 
the  wafer  than  the  heart  had  done,  and  that  the 
wafer  in  which  the  sap  was  put  had  extracted 
the  least  colour.  Into  equal  portions  of  a  solution 
of  green  vitriol,  X  put  equal  parts  of  these  several 
infuaioDS,  expecting  to  have  seen  the  vitriol  turned 
black  by  them  all;  but  the  event  was,  that  the  sap 
infusion  produced  very  little  change  of  colour ; 
tlie  bark  infusion  gave  a  dark  brown,  and  the  heart 
infusion  instantly  gave  one  of  the  most  vivid  blues 
I  ever  saw.  If  the  raspings  of  heart  of  oak  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  in  water,  they  lose  this  property 
of  forming  blue  with  vitriol,  but  the  cold  iufusioQ 
forms  a  fine  blue;  and  if  a  solution  of  vitriol  be 
poured  upon  the  raspings,  the  whole  is  changed 
into  a  blue  mass."     1  vol.  p.  S43. 

Dr.  Tborntoa  says  that  galls,  although  the  work 
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feBitnal,  are  nevertheless  entirely  ofa  vegetable 
IL  It  is  considered  by  him  to  be  the  most 
Mul  vegetable  astringent  known,  notwith- 
Ing  it  has  not  beea  employed  so  often,  or  in 
ft  variety  of  cases  as  many  others  have  been, 
tuorrhoidal  affections,  applied  as  an  ointment, 
\  with  eight  times  their  quantity  of  hogslard, 
^en  found  of  great  use. 
brding  to  Count  Rumford,  "  those  trees  which 
4n  inhospitable  climates,  and  those  I  ap- 
id  which  are  of  a  very  solid  close  texture, 
biBcquently  which  are  capable  of  bearing  the 
bf  the  severest  winters,  contain  very  little 
f  liquids.  The  sap  which  circulates  in  their 
^  is  thick  and  viscous  at  all  seasons,  and  caa 
rbe  said  to  be  fluid.  Is  there  not  the  strongest 
tto  think,  that  this  was  so  contrived  for  the 
ft  purpose  of  preventing  their  being  deprived 
Hieir  heat,  and  killed  by  the  cold  during  the 

i  the  bodies  and  branches  of  trees  are  not  co- 
ia  winter  by  the  snow  which  protects  their 
ffom  the  cold  atmosphere,  it  is  evident  that 
ordinary  measures  were  necessary  to  prevent 
being  frozen.  The  bark  of  all  such  trees,  as' 
esigncd  by  nature  to  support  great  degrees  of 
forms  a  very  warm  covering ;  but  this  pre- 
on  alone  would  certainly  not  have  been  sufo 
it  for  their  protection.  The  sap  in  all  trees 
b  are  capable  of  supporting  a  long  conti- 
ce  of  frost,  grows  thick  and  viscous  on  the 
jach  of  winter.  What  more  important  pur- 
could  this  change  answer,  than  that  here  in* 
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dicstedi*    And   would  it    not  be  more  fbtn  foj 
to  pretend    Uiat    it    answers    do    useful    purpose 
at  all  ?'■ 

"  It  would  appear  from  various  experiments 
(  which  were  hefore  described, )  how  much  the  simple 
embarrassment  of  liquids  in  their  internal  motioni 
tendfl  to  retard  fhe  nroTia*;ation  of  heat  in  then), 
and  conseque:  ige  out  of  them;  and 

when  we  i  trcme  smallnesa  of  the 

vesiels  in  wh  loves  in  vegetables,  and 

particularly  when  we  recollect  that 

the  substance  :  small  tubes  are  formed, 

is  one  of  th(  uctors  of  heat  known;* 

and  when  w  e  additional  embarras- 

ments  to  the  ]  heat,  which  arise  from 

the  increased  viscosity  of  the  sap  in  winter,  and  to 
the  almost  impenetrable  covering  for  confining 
heat,  which  is  formed  by  the  bark,  we  shall  no 

*  I  laleir,  by  accident,  had  occasion  to  obserre  a  Teij  striUng 
proof  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with  wbich  heat  passes  in  wqod. 
Being  present  at  the  fuundery  at  Munich,  when  caonoDs  woe 
casting,  I  observed  that  the  fotinder  used  a  wooden  instrument  fcc 
■tirring  the  melted  metal.  It  was  a  piece  of  oak  plank,  {^reen  ot 
nmeaioned,  about  ten  incbei  iquare,  and  two  inches  thick,  with 
a  long  wooden  handle  which  was  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  midiflc 
of  it.  At  this  instrument  was  frequently  used,  and  '"fm'titD** 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  the  furnace  in  which  the  beat 
was  Dot  intense,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  not  consumed ; 
but  I  was  still  more  surprised  on  examining  the  part  of  the  plank 
which  had  been  immeried  in  the  melted  metal,  to  find  that  tha 
beat  had  penetrated  it  so  inconsiderable  a  depth,  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  below  its  surface,  the  wood  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  least  affected  by  it.  The  colour  of  the 
wood  remained  unchanged,  and  it  did  not  appear  \t>  bare  VxX 
even  its  nwistun. 
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loiig^  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  preservation 
•f  trees  during  the  winter^  notwithstanding  the 
loDg  continuation  of  the  hard  frosts  to  which  they 
are  annually  exposed. 

''  Since^  therefore^  we  see  that  the  sap  of  trees  be- 
comes more  and  more  viscous  as  it  decends  on  the 
approach  of  winter  from  the  mere  effect  of  cold^ 
10  on  the  other  hand^  as  the  warmth  of  spring  ad- 
lances  the  sap  becomes  more  and  more  fluid :  if 
that  sap  is  cbecked^  by  any  sudden  cold>  it  imme- 
diately condenses^  and  the  young  shoots  and  leayes 
being  thus  deprived  of  their  usual  support^  sicken 
ud  turn  yellow^  and  the  leaves  curl  and  wither^ 
ftnd  by  a  continuance  of  this  cold  the  foot  stalk 
ieparates  from  the  branchy  and  the  leaf  falls  to  the 
p*ound ;  it  is  at  some  period  of  this  cheeky  that  the 
leaf  becomes  in  a  proper  state  for  this  insect  to 
produce  those  galls  I  have  before-mentioned/' 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  an  oak  differs  no  vast 
ieal  from  a  mere  mass  of  matter^  and  therefore 
naj  in  every  period  of  its  growth  be  food  for  some 
lort  of  insect  or  another.  The  great  Locke  has^ 
wUh  his  usual  discrimination^  pointed  out  in  what 
ihis  difference  consists^  and  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
this;  that  '^the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles 
di  matter  any  how  united^  the  other  such  a  dispo- 
lition  of  them  as  constitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak ; 
md  such  an  organization  of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to 
receive  and  distribute  nourishment^  so  as  to  con- 
tinue and  frame  the  wood^  bark^  and  leaves^  &c. 
[>f  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life, 
rhflt  being  then  one  plants  which  has  such  an 
organization  of  parts  in  one  cohereiit  body^  parv 
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taking  of  one  commoa  life,  it  continues  to  be  the 
same  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  Uf^ 
though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  par- 
ticles of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant, 
in  a  like  continued  organization,  conformable  to 


that  sort  of  pi; 
at  any  one  inst 
is  in  that  par 
other,  and  L 
constantly  froi 
backwards,  in 
succeeding  pj 
plantj  it  has  i 
plant,  and  all  ine   pi 


his  organization,  being 
ne  collection  of  matter, 
e  distinguished  from  all 
ual  life  which  existing 
lent  both  forwards  and 
)Dtinuit^  of  insensibly 

the  living  body  of  the 
which  makes  the  same 

it,  parts  of  the  same 


plant,  during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  li 
that  continued  organization,  which  is  fit  to  convey 
that  common  life  to  all  the  parts  so  united," 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Testable  astringents,  and  its  uni* 
Tersal  use  and  preference  in  the  tanning  of  leatha 
( which  will  be  noticed  hereafter, )  renders  the  opi* 
nion  very  probable.  Accordingly  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  astringent  medicine,  and  recommended 
for  every  virtue  that  has  been  ascribed  to  astringents 
either  internally  or  externally  employed,  as  ex- 
cept its  degree  of  power,  it  has  no  peculiar  pro- 
perties  to  distinguish  it  from  other  astringents. 

Joined  with  the  camomile  flowers  it  has  pre- 
vented the  return  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  ague. 
It  is  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  cortex 
ifuercus. 

All  these  rirtnes  which  hare  been  ascribed  to  the 
liark  of  the  oak,  have  been  also  found  in  »  conBi- 
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^able  degree  in  the  rapmlac  or  scaly  cups,  which 
embrace  the  bottom  of  the  acorns. 

It  U  very  fortunate  for  this  country    that  very 
little  if  any  potash  is  made  here,  the  consumption 
which  such  a  manufacture  would  create  in  oak, 
would  be  truly  alarming,  since  it  requires  no  leis 
than  106  pounds  avoirdupois  of  dry  peeled  oak,  to 
produce   19  ounces  of  ashes.    These  ashes  were 
treated  by  the  bishop  of  LiandaiT  after  the  same 
manner,  in  which  he  bad  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  earth  and  saline  matter  in  barilla 
and  kelp  ashes,  and  the  19  ounces  obtaioed  rather 
more  than   one    ounce  and    a  quarter  of  saline 
matter.     "  From  several  repetitions  of  the  experi- 
ment with  ashes  of  the  same  kind,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  15  ounces  of  these  ashes  contained  14 
ounces   of  earth    not  soluble    in  water,  and   one 
ounce  of  saline  matter;  from  this   proportion  it 
may  be  easily  collected,  that  above  1300  tons  of 
dry  oak  and  probably  above  1800  tons  of  green  oak, 
must  be  burned  in  order  to  obtain  one  ton  of  potash. 
In  vol.  II.  p.  327,  there  are  some  curious  ex 
periments  on  the  distillation  of  woods,  which,  as 
they  are  short  I  will  detail.     These  woods  con- 
sisted  of  oak,  box,  mahogany,  and  sallow,    they 
are  all  dry  and  old,  and  were  cut  into  small  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  square,  before  they  were  put 
into  the  earthen  retort. 
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"  The  liquids  separable  from  woods  bv  distillatiol^ 
consist  partly  of  oil,  but  principally  of  water  tia 
preguated  with  an  acid,  from  which  also  a  volatiJA 
alkali  may  be  disengaged.  Tbe  oil  varies  in  quaiw- 
tity  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood,  tbe 
hardest  woods  and  the  Hardest  parta  of  the  saiii« 
wood  abound  nl;  thus  both  oak  and 

box  contain  le  weight  of  tbe   wood 

more  oil  thi  d.     That  part  of  the  oil 

which  is  B  )m  the  wood  is  so   light 

as  to  float  d  of  a  yellowish  colour  ; 

its  quantity,  t  small,  compared  wilk 

that  of  thie  y  oil  which  follows  it.' 

It  appears  fro  ount,  that  the  quality  of 

the  liquid  separable  irom  wood  by  distillation,  ii 
wholly  tbe  same  with, that  of  the  liquid  separable 
from  pit  coal  by  the  same  meani. 

*'  Henckel  informs  us  that  ISOlbs.  of  oak  will 
produce  63lbs.  of  charcoal;  but  he  does  not  tell  ui 
whether  the  oak  was  dry  or  green,  whether  it  had 
its  bark  on  or  was  peeled,  whether  it  was  all  heart 
of  oak,  or  partly  heart  and  partly  sap,  whether  the 
operation  of  making  the  charcoal  wag  discontinued 
as  soon  as  the  wood  ceased  to  smoke,  or  protracted 
some  time  longer  ;  and  yet  a  difference  in  any  one 
of  these  circumstances  will  sensibly  influence  the 
weight  of  the  charcoal  procurable  from  a  definite 
weight  of  wood." 

The  woods  which  .the  bishop  converted  into 
charcoal  were  dry,  and  had  been  felled  many 
years,  the  weight  was  taken  with  great  exactness, 
and  in  one  foot  cube  of  oak  the  weight  was  893 
ounces  avoirdupois.     "  Cotes  states  the  ^ight  at 
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iDSSj  and  Emerson  at  800.  To  the  more  obvioiB 
sources  of  this  diversity  in  the  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  the  same  kind  ( such  as  the  wood  being 
^een  or  drjr^  being  cut  from  the  boll  or  the  branch 
of  a  tree)  one  may  be  added^  which  has  not^  I 
belieye^  been  sujficiently  attended  ix>,  I  mean  the 
great  loss  of  weight  which  in  certain  circum* 
stances^  the  same  piece  of  wood  sustains^  by  a 
simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

''  From  the  middle  of  a  branch  of  an  oak  tree, 
which  had  been  felled  iii  Aprils  and  exposed  with- 
out its  bark  to  the  hot  summer  of  1779^  I  cut 
September  4^  a  round  piece,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  in  thickness;  September  15, 
I  cut  from  the  heart  of  this  piece  of  oak  a  small 
slip  three  inches  in  lengthy  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  79  grains  in  weight ;  at  the  same  time  I 
cut  a  similar  slip  from  the  sap  of  the  same  piece, 
the  weight  of  which  was  also  79  grains ;  these  two 
pieces  were  put  into  the  drawer  of  my  study  table, 
and  being  weighed  again  September  25,  the  heart 
of  oak  had  lost  eight  grains  or  near  -,v  of  its 
weight;  the  sap  had  lost  12  grains,  or  above  -f  of 
its  weight.  Now  if  the  weights  of  several  equal 
bulks  of  these  woods  had  been  taken  on  the  15th 
and  on  the  25th  of  September,  it  is  obvious  (not* 
witibstanding  the  contraction  they  might  have  suf- 
fered,) that  there  would  have  been  some  difference 
in  them,  though  the  woods  themselves  appeared 
equally  dry  on  both  days. 

'^  This  speedy  diminution  of  weight  which  wood 
nndergote  by  exposure  to  the  air,  being  a  matter 
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ofeome  importance  in  an  economical  view,  I  will 
mention  another  experiment  which  1  made  on  the 
Buhject  A  piece  of  ash  cut  17th  March  1780, 
from  the  middle  of  a  large  tree  which  bad  been 
iellod  six  weeks  before,  was  accurately  weighed  ; 
its  weight  was  3i7  grains,  its  length  three  inchet. 
and  its  breadth  t^  weighed  again  March 

fi4th,  it  had  1  uree  of  seven  dava  69 

grains,  or  near  fht,     I    weighed  this 

same  piece  of  v  5th  of  August  in  the 

same  year,  but  it  ort  any  thing  of  its 

weight  from       3  [arch  lo  the  26th  of 

August.    1    stv  )ak.,  mentioned  in  the 

'  last  experiment,  -       ;  d  also  on  the  SSlh  of 

August,  1780;  they  had  neither  of  them  lost  iii 
the  course  of  1 1  months  quite  one  grain ;  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  matter  which  dispersed  from 
wood  after  it  is  cut,  is  soon  evaporated :  this  mat- 
ted probably  consists  chiefly  of  water.  The  car- 
riage of  wood,  especially  by  land,  is  very  expen- 
fiive :  if  an  oak  or  an  ash  tree  were  cut  into  boards. 
4>r  scantlings,  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  felled, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  the  carri^e  one  ton  in 
six  or  seven,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  substance 
ef  the  wood;  to  say  nothing  of  chips  and  other 
refuse  parts."    Vol.  III.  p.  20  to  25. 

Professor  Gren  describes  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  heart  of  old  oak  at  1.1700  =  4  drachms,  d5 
grains. 

"  The  specific  and  absolute  gravities  of  bodies  it 
thus  ascertained.  ' 

"  M'ater  being  the  usual  standard  on  account  of 
Its  specific  gravity,  we  have  endeavoured  to  a»- 
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>rtaia11ie  absolute  weight  of  an  English  cubic 
Bcb  of  distilled  water,  and  found  it  to  cOQtain 
[52.2G  grains  troy,  according  to  Brisson's  state- 
neDt,  hence  17SS  cubic  inches  or  the  cubic  foot 
Lvreighs  73  lb.  3  oz.  6  drms.  5-^  grs.  troy,  62  lb.  4  oz. 
I-  drms.  avoirdupois.  And  the  English  pint  of 
p4i^''lcd  water  {wine  measure)  holding  28^  cubic 
inches,  weiglis  lib.  10  oz.  -i*i-d'"n's.  avoirdupois, 
which  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  Kruse's  statement, 
at  8  lb.  5  oz.  of  the  same  weight  to  the  gallon. 
The  weight  of  any  larger  bulk  of  the  common  sub- 
stances whether  liquid  or  concrete,  is  readily  found 
I  by  multiplying  their  weight  in  the  inch,  with  the 
number  of  those  desired ;  or  by  multiplying  their 
fpeci&c  gravities  with  the  weight  of  a  pint,  or 
cubic  foot  of  water." 
-~  From  what  has  been  before  said,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  timber  in  this  country  is  not 
feiled  according  to  any  system,  but  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  or  caprice  of  the  owners. 
L^he  governors  of  Christ  hospital  who  have  a  good 
Bdeal  of  well  timbered  land  in  Burstow  and  Horley, 
liave  regular  periodical  falls,  and  as  the  timber  is 
in  general  handsome  and  of  fair  size,  they  always 
get  the  best  price.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  timber  on  their  estates  is  not  the  best  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country,  out  of  parks, 

Bh    The  value  of  timber  in  the  rough  or  standing, 

Plias  been  gradually  rising  for  the   last  ten  or    15 

years;  at  one  period  it  was  owing  to  the  great  and 

extraordinary  demands   for  the  king's  and  private 

.jardtt,  at  aaolhcr  time  owing  to  the  former  cause. 


I 

I 
I 
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and  to  our  disputes  with  the  northern  powerf,' 
\rhifh  created  such  an  extravagant  price  for  deals, 
(I  believe  j^40  per  hundred  for  the  best  ChristiaBs 
have  been  paid,)  thai  it  was  found  to  be  cheaper  to 
build  nith  oak  even  at  the  high  price  it  then  bore, 
than  with  fir;  and  now  when  tliere  is  no  such 
great  demand  ft  ne  purposes,  there  is 

so  large  &  Ci  stiy  to  increase  the 

price  of  timber  hin  the  last  four  or 

five  years,  bark  lality  lias  risen  j^'lO 

per  load,  or  50  p 

If  the  timber  1  ,  clean,  and  will  cat 

into  plank,  or  1       i  feet  meetings,  with 

handsome  heads,  near  roads,  and  withio  an 

tBsy  distance  of  wafer  carriiige,  nak  will  at  this 
time  fetch  from  ten  to  twelve  guineas  per  load,  of 
SO  feet  round  measure,  or  40  feet  cube.  The  buyer 
is  attheexpenceof  falling  it,  barking  it,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market,  for  the  labour  attending, 
which  the  heads  when  reduced  into  faggots  and 
cord  wood  ought  to  pay.  In  fitting  it  for  market, 
it  is  manufactured  into  planks  of  various  thick- 
nesses and  lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
timber,  into  knees,  (but  these  are  not  so  much  in 
request  now  as  formerly, )  and  the  lesser  parts  of  it, 
and  the  smaller  timber  are  converted  into  posts  of 
all  sizes,  rails,  spokes,  and  staves,  split  into  pales 
for  fencing,  and  into  laths,  and  the  short  pieces 
made  into  pegs. 

The  planks,  knees,  and  pegs  go  to  the  ship. 
Mid  barge,  and  boat  builders,  the  staves  to  the 
coopers,  the  rails,  pales,  and  laths  to  the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  and  plasterers,  and  the  spoken 
to  the  wa^ort  and  coach  wheelwrights. 
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'^  Hie  bark  after  being  run  from  the  tree  is  set  up 
ip  lengths  for  some  time  to  dry,  it  is  then  eon* 
vejed  to  some  barn  or  out  building  where  it  is  cut 
and  hatched^  that  is^  the  moss  and  other  impuri- 
ties^ such  as  the  rough  rind^  &c.  is  shaved  ofl^  and 
then  cut  into  pieces  of  two^  three^  or  more  inches 
in  lengthy  packed  in  large  hair  bags^  and  sold  to 
the  tanners;  at  the  mouth  ipf  each  bag  is  some 
pieces  shaved^  but  entire  or  net  cut^  and  on  one 
of  these  pieces  is  marked  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  bag.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  bark  should  be  kept  dry,  not  only  to  preserve 
its  tanning  qualities,  but  to  act  honestly  by  the 
tanner  who  buys  by  weight. 

"  Hatch  bark  is  sold  by  the  load  of  45  cwt.  and  if 
the  bark  is  the  produce  of  thriving  young  trees,  it 
ia  worth  at  this  time  1804,  30  pounds  or  guineas, 
delivered  in;  the  quality  of  the  bark,  and  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  naturally  determining 
t)ie  price. 

The  leaves  and  saw  dust  of  oak,  and  other  trees 
of  which  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  have  been 
lately  applied  to  the  same  purpose  by  a  Mr.  Klein, 
with  the  greatest  success. 

•  Oak  saw  dust  is  the  principal  material  used  in 
dying  fustians.  It  gives  all  the  varieties  of  drab 
colours,  and  shades  of  brown,  according  as  it  is 
managed  and  compounded. 

From  the  immense  falls  of  timber  for  public  or 
private  use  within  the  last  ten  years,  compared  with 
the  ten  years  preceding,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Hie  price  of  bark  would  rather  have  felt  a  depres- 
siou,  especially  if  we  credit  the  tanners  who  de  • 
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clare  that  the  price  of  their  leather  has  been  fallinj 
in  the  foreign  markets :  on  the  contrary,  however, 
it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  they  have  been' 
makinf^  every  possible  and  truly  laudable  attempt 
to  procure  substitutes  for  tanning,  either  in  lieu  of 
or  conjointly  with  oak  bark,  yet  such  has  been  the 


I 


wonderful  increi"'*  "*' 
domestic,  that  \ 
I  .never  yet  ni 
*ny  difficulty  in 
of  price  from 
it  is  fair  to  Infer, 
lias  been  at  lea 
lior  to  the  supply. 
Every  body  knows 


■"de  either  foreign  or 
eat  breaks  of  timber 
r  dealer,  who  found 
is  bark  at  an  advance 
year,  and  therefore 
and  for  that  article 
e  with,  if  not  supe- 
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Dak  is  generally  confined  to  the  spring,  and  to 
tiiat  particular  part  of  it  when  the  sap  begins  to 
flow.  A  series  of  cold  winds  or  very  hot  weather 
will  stop  the  circulation,  and  the  bark  will  no 
longer  run  but  with  extreme  labour  and  difficult; 
tbis  is  therefore  a  period  of  great  exertion  on  the 
.part  of  the  tan  flawers,  who  work  a  vast  many 
hours  by  task  work.  There  is  also  a  second  season 
for  falling  timber,  which,  though  contrary  to  Act 
of  Parliament,  1  J.  c.  20,  is  nevertheless  sometimes 
practised,  especially  when  from  an  untoward  sea- 
son or  the  want  of  hands,  the  buyer  has  not  been 
able  to  get  all  his  trees  down  in  due  time  before  the 
bark  is  set,  and  is  at  the  same  time  under  an  en- 
gagement to  clear  off  alt  the  trees  by  a  given  or 
specified  day,  under  the  forfeiture  of  all  such  as 
may  be  left  behind ;  in  tbis  case  the  buyer  waits 
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after  midsummer,*  when  the  first 
;rowth  being  ag  it  were  fixt,  hy  I  suppose,  a  par- 
iaJ  stagnation  of  the  sap,  the  tree  begius  to  make 
I  second  shoot,  and  the  sap  resumes  its  former, 
»r  makes  a  fresh  circulation,  and  the  bark  which  a 
brtnight  or  so  before  was  firmly  fixt,  will  (if  a 
noist  time  particularly )  again  run  with  tolerable 
reedom. 

i  have  often  asked  the  tanners,  if  experimentally 
hey  had  discovered  any  diderence  in  the  bark 
vhicb  had  been  taken  otF  at  this  second  growth 
Lstoits  tanning  qualities,  and  I  never  could  learn 
hat  they  had  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  usual 
Tith  the  dealers  to  acquaint  them  with  this  fact, 
ind  when  they  do  know  it,  they  generally  put  it 
tlong  with  the  spring  bark,  and  so  it  goes  mixed 
nto  the  mill,  and  from  thence  into  the  vats; 
hey  think  it  is  inferior,  and  they  will  not  if  they 
ran  help  it  give  so  much  a  load  for  it;  but  not 
'Sen  the  bestjudges  can  tell  the  difference  by  hand- 
ing and  examining  the  bark. 

The  tanners  say  there  is  a  law  to  prevent  job- 
bers dealing  in  bark-  If  such  there  be,  I  have  not 
}een  able  to  find  it  in  any  uf  our  statute  books. 
Jut  I  think  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  chance 
in  such  a  set  of  men  succeeding  in  a  monopoly  so 
long  a£  tlie  tanners  are  so  rich,  many  of  the  timber 


•  la  the  calender  of  Flora  of  Alex.  Mai.  Bei^er.  published  in 
1755,  it  is  said  that  the  midsummer  ihoati  of  oak,  beech,  aud 
;!m,  took  place  on  the  38lh  of  June  i  but  that  has  not  been  the 
laie  io  England  for  several  yeari,  in  1S03  It  happened  about  liie 
ithcpf  July,  and  in  1304  not  till  the  Uib  of  July,  according  to 
iie  bett  observations  I  could  make. 
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dealers  not  much  bo,  and  the  loss  in  the  weight  verj 
soon  running  away  with  any  factitious  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  bark.  The  loss  iu  the  weight  of  bark 
is  well  known  to  all  dealers;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  idea  as  to  what  extent,  which  may 
indeed  partly  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandal}''s  very  accurate  experiments  ;  and  there- 
fore we  find  them  invariably  sending  their  bark  to 
the  tanners,  as  fast  almost,  as  it  can  be  got  ready 
for  sale. 

A  few  years  ago  the  very  best  faggots  were  sold 
in  every  part  of  the  southern  division  for  15^.  to 
one  pound  per  hundred,  they  are  this  season  selling' 
at  27s.  and  those  not  so  good;  nay,  if  my  authority 
is  well  founded,  and  I  bave  great  reason  to  think 
it  is,  because  I  was  indirectly  consulted  upon  the 
matter  by  the  commissary,  the  faggots  (which 
are  in  every  respect  the  same  as  are  usually  made 
up)  which  compose  the  fire-beacon  on  Sidlesficld 
common,  were  charged  to  government  at  40j.  per 
hundred,  and  the  distance  they  were  carried  was 
not  more  than  they  were  carried  to  individuals  at 
i5s.  Although  this  happened  out  of  the  county, 
yet  as  it  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  a  mile  or  ao, 
it  proved  an  ai^ument  for  the  farmffrs  or  dealers 
to  raise  the  price  of  them  within  the  hundred  of 
Reigate. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  cord  wood,  which  has 
risen  within  the  last  three  years,  from  one  guinea 
to  97s.;  the  rise  in  this  article  is  principally  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  charcoal,  every  thing, 
therefore,  that  is  not  wanted  fur  manufacturing 
purpoiei  is  converted  into  what  is  called  coUict'» 
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ware^  and  in  case  of  not  selling  for  that^  it  is 
eagerly  bought  up  by  housekeepers  in  the  neigh- 
bourii^  towns  and  villages. 

Thejbllowmg  Items  will  give  some  Idea  of  the  Con-- 

version  and  Falue  of  Oak. 

Oak  standing  with  top^  lop^  and  bark^  according  to 

its  meetings  and  the  quality^  from<^9  toJ^lS.  12^. 
Posts  standing,  5  feet  out  of  the  ground^  squared^ 

from  6  to  8  inches^  at  2s.  id.  each. 
Posts  standings  6  feet  out  of  the  ground^  squared^ 

about  9  inches/  at  2s.  lOd. 
Posts  standings  7  feet  out  of  the  ground^  squared^ 

about  10  inches^  at  3^.  Ad. 
Axis  rails  for  park  or  other  fencings  about  10  feet 

in  lengthy  per  pair^  at  2s.  id. 
Slit,  or  rendered  pales^  4  feet  high^  ditto  5  feet^ 

ditto  6  feetj  at  22s.  per  hundred^  an  allowance 

being  made  in  the  tale  for  the  difference  in  the 

height. 
Feather-edge  plank  for  fencings  14-  inch  at  top^ 

and  8  inches  wide^  at  4^^.  per  foot. 
2  inch  plank,  3  inch  ditto,  4  inch  ditto,  at  3^ .  9d. 

per  foot  cube. 
Cart  or  wa^on  spokes,  i2s.  per  hundred. 
Heart  tiling  laths,  3^.  per  bundle. 
Sap  ceiling  laths,  1^.  6d.  per  bundle. 

Park  fencing. 

9 

X^ales  5  and  5^  feet,  2  up  and  3  down,  3  rails  H 
•     inch  plankj  8  inch  wide,  37^.  per  rod. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Pales  5  feet,  straight  top,  2  railcs,  8  inch  planV, 

3'2j.  per  rod. 
Pales  5i  and  6  feet,  2  up  and  3  down,  3  rails  and 

plank,  40s.  per  rod. 
Pales  C  feet,  straight  top,  2  rails  and  plaak,  39j-. 

per  rod. 
Pales  4  feet  and  "     " nd  3  down,  2  rails  and 

plank,  SSj. 

N.  B.    The  include  the  putting-up. 

Bark  cut  and  rered  in,  ^30  per  load. 

Ditto  in  the  r  g,  al  20d.  to  SSJ.   per 

yard,  or   fro.  to  £A   per  rod,  40  of 

which  make 
Cord  wood  ai.  delivered  two  or  three 

miles,  27s.  per  iiu^^.^u. 
Sawing  of  plank  out  into  any  scantling,  at  Ss.  6d. 

per  hundred  feet  run. 

An  eminent  timher  merchant  has  this  spring, 
1805,  sold  one  oak  tree  for  one  hundred  guineas. 

Note.  All  the  various  scantlings  have  increased 
with  the  price  of  round  timber,  these  prices  were 
calculated  in  1803. — Timber  then  from  1^7  to 
je9.  d«.  per  load. 

By  the  1st  and  Sd  Philip  and  Mary,  no  person 
shall  carry  any  wood  out  of  the  kingdom,  oa  pain 
that  the  owner  qf  the  ship  shall  forfeit  the  ship 
and  tackle ;  the  owner  of  the  wood,  double  the 
value  of  the  wood,  and  the  master  and  mariners 
all  their  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 

I  had  nearly  forgot  to  mention  a  circumstance 
/especting  the  timber  that  is  grown  in  the  hundreds 
of  Tanridge  and  Reigate,  which  I  never  met  with 
in  any  oak  in  any  other  part  of  this  countVi  of 
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indeed  in  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom;  which 
18^  that  instead  of  the  gnmi  of  the  wood  running 
in  nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  bark^  it  runs  in  a 
more  transverse  direction.^  I  was  accidentally  led 
to  this  discovery^  by  taking  shelter  under  the  roof 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  abo?e^  the  subject  has  frequently  occurred 
to  xne,  and  no  occasion  has  been  lost  that  would  supply  me  with 
any  insight  into  the  matter  5  and  the  following  ideas  have  resulted 
therefrom.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  oak  acquires  these  different 
modes  of  growth  from  the  difierent  strata  through  which  it  passes. 
In  the  soil  which  characterises  these  hundreds^  is  not  only  to  be 
fbond  large  and  frequent  beds  of  sand-stone,  but  also  many  parts 
of  it  abound  in  iron-stone  charged  with  vitriolic  matter }  the  tap- 
loot,  therefore,  in  descending,  is  obliged  to  make  chcMce  of  some 
circuitous  or  zigzag  passage  in  order  to  find  out  its  proper  food.  My 
observations  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  me  that  this 
may  be  one,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  since  where  the  soil  is  of 
sufficient  depth  and  quality,  the  plants  grdw  deaner  and  straighter, 
because  the  roots  pass  in  the  same  direction  without  meeting  with 
any  obstruction ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees,  whose  roots  take  these 
curvilinear  directions,  cause  the  sap  to  flow  in  the  same  irregular 
manner,  die  ^sinews  become,  in  consequence,  contorted  and  spirally 
united,  and  produces  that  toughness  and  hardiness  peculiar  to  thofs 
Uees^  ^  as  the  immortal  bard  expresses  it. 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp,  and  sulph*rouB  bolt, 
S[Ait*st  the  unxoedgeable,  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle 

And  again  Sidonius  in  his  panegyric, 

-—  Quercus  que  tropaeis 
Curva  gemit  — — 

The  bended  oak  beneath  the  trophies  groans* 

The  oak  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  proper  tree 
for  canying  trophies,  oixMccount  of  its  stateliness  and  strength, 
thus  Virgil: 

A  stately  oak,  whose  branches  all  around 
Were  first  lopt  off,  he  placed  on  rising  ground. 

iBneld  XI,  y.  4, 

52 
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of  a  saw-pit,  where  a  very  fine  tree  was  sawing 
into  latere  plank.  I  observed  tiiat  the  sawren 
laboured  very  hard,  and  Ihe  saw  made  a  noise  as 
if  they  were  cutting  through  nails,  when  the  men 
told  mc  they  were  cutting  agaiust  the  grain,  and 
tliat  it  was  common  with  a  great  part  of  the  Surrey 
timber,  but  pnrtirnlnrlu  in  those  two  hundreds; 
that  thev  >  tike  instance  in  Kent, 

Essex",  0  which  counties  they 

always  ^v;^  i  finished  at  that  place, 

and  they  wei  [-pence  to  one  shilling 

per  100  ft  ;  this  timber  than  they 

had  at  e  aces.    By  sawing  with 

the  grain  he  much    lighter   and 

easier  than  \v.j  its  it  either  across  the 

grain  directly  in  the  centre  of  it,  or  in  a  more 
diagonal  direction. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon  at  present^  but  I  have  great  reason  to  think 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  county,  for  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  timber  which  came  out 
of  St.  Leonard's  forest  in  Sussex,  which  was  sawed 
up  while  I  was  present,  where  the  grain  was  essen- 
tially different,  and  also  a  great  deal  belonging  to 
one  of  out-  first  timber  dealers  at  Edenbridgc, 
where  the  timber  had  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hcver  Castle,  iii  Kent,  and  the  grain 
bad  no  resemblance,  nor  was  the  wood  nearly  8o 
hard,  as  I  have  often  proved  with  different  pieces 
with  my  knife.  I  am  indited  to  think  that  all 
such  timber  is  much  heavier ;  but  I  never  tried  it, 
as  I  could  not  get  a  proper  piece  for  an  experiment, 
without  injuring  the  plank.    It  is  generally  under- 
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lod  that  hedge-row  timber  is  much  closer  ^aiaed 
^d  heavier  than  that  which  grons  in  woods,  but 
moat  of  that  which  I  am  speaking  of,  and  particu- 
larly the  one  -that  was  sawiiia;  wlicn  I  made  the 
jdiscoverj  had  grown  in  a  wood,  in  which  place 
ideed  it  was  converting. 

In  felling  of  timber  I  do  not  think  our  people 
are  sufficiently  careful  in  disbranching  such  of  the 
limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  its  fall ;  some  of  those 
very  fine  trees  in  Bnrstow  were  much  injured  by 
this  want  of  attention.  The  large  arms  in  some  of 
them  were  cut  off  at  various  distances  from  the 
bole,  and'when  they  fell,  they  came  down  upon 
some  of  these  stumps  with  no  small  force,  which 
produced  a  violcut  rend  and  fracture.  They  should 
always  have  those  limbs  chopped  on  the  under  side 
close  to  the  bole,  and  then  on  the  upper  side  to 
meet  it  with  clean  down-right  strokes,  by  which 
means  the  arm  will  be  severed  from  the  tree  with- 
out splitting  or  injury  ;  this  is  no  trifling  object  to 
the  merchant  who  always  finds  himself  sufficiently 
plundered  in  other  ways,  without  this  additional  one 
Acising  either  from  ignorance  or  inattention. 

aving  taken  notice  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  observations 
the  diseases,  &c.  of  forest  trees,  a  few  extracts 
from  his  work  mav  not  be  unacceptable  in  this 
place;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  introduce  them 
as  I  have  his   permission  for  it. 

On  the  Management  of  Forest  Trees. 


The  received  opinion  and  common  practice  of 
•rofessional  men  has  been,  to  prune  or  lop 
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their  trees  from  the  month  of  October,  vhen  the 
juices  have  been  exhausted  by  the  Bummcr  foliage, 
autumnal  fruit,  and  general  nourishment  of  the 
body  of  the  trees,  until  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  sap  and  juices,  reinvigorated  by  uature 
during  the  winter's  repose,  begin  to  reascend  and 
perform  the  annual  function  of  cloathing  it  with 
tresb  foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  The  reas^a  of 
this  practice  is,  that  the  sap  being  fallen  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  it  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  proper  period  to  lop  off  all  superfluous 
branches  or  growths  ;  and  the  eRbrts  of  nature  to 
heal  the  wounds  thus  necessarily  given,  (before  the 
rising  of  the  sap  in  the  spring)  have  been  judged 
best  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  tree.  The 
danger  of  performing  this  service  when  thejuicet 
arc  in  a  more  vigorous  flow,  as  in  the  months  of 
Mav,  June,  and  July,  has  been  dreaded,  from  a  fear 
of  its  occasioning  a  waste  of  the  nutritive  juices, 
discharging  themselves  through  the  wound,  to  the 
impoverishment  and  iujury,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  tbc 
tree. 

"  The  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  lopping  off 
large  branches  from  forest  trees  during  the  winter 
season,  has  also  been  frequently  attended  with  great 
hurt  and  impediment  to  their  health  and  vegeta- 
tion ;  the  wounds  being  exposed  to  all  the  rtgoun 
of  an  inclement  season,  and  thereby  contracting 
those  diseases  which  contain  the  principles  of  de- 
cay. Hence  it  is  that  such  numbers  of  forest  trees 
are  continually  injured  in  their  value  for  public 
uses,  either  by  unskilful  management  or  purposed 
depredation,  or  by  the  violence  of  boisterous  Vfindi, 
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when  their  limbs  and  branches  being  torn  off^  the 
trees  are  left  in  that  unprotected  state  to  imbibe 
the  seeds  of  decay  and  rottenness^  which  will  in 
time  penrade  their  very  hearty  and  render  them  un- 
fit for  any  of  those  valuable  purposes  for  which 
nature^  by  their  frame  and  texture^  appears  to  have 
designed  them. 

''  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  where  branches 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  even 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  more  feet  from  the  trunk, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  injury  to  the  timber,  even 
that  method  has  not  been  found  effectual  to  save 
the  tree  from  very  material  detriment ;  as  the  re- 
maining stem  of  the  branch  so  cut  away,  dying 
soon  after,  becomes  a  ready  conduit  for  conveying 
pernicious  moisture  and  disease  to  the  part  of  the 
tree  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  so  on,  in  time, 
to  the  whole. 

''  The  practice. of  others,  in  lopping  their  tree* 
close  to  the  trunk,  and  dressing  the  part  smooth 
and  even,  has  fewer  objections  than  the  former; 
nevertheless,  even  according  to  this  method,  the 
tree  is  liable  to  injury.  The  effort  of  nature  to 
heal  the  wounds  thus  given  discovers  itself  by  en- 
circling the  wound  with  a  kind  of  callus  or  lip, 
which  increasing  in  size,  and  swelling  out  from 
the  annual  flow  of  the  juices,  forms  a  hollow  or 
cavity  of  the  central  part,  where  the  rain  or  snow 
is  very  apt  to  lodges  and  penetrating  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  dried  and  cracked  by  a  hard 
frost  or  a  warm  sun,  promotes  that  fermentation 
vnth  the  natural  juices  which  is  the  certain  source 
of  disease  and  decay. 
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^^  Young,  healthful,  and  vigorous  trees,  vrbA 
they  have  heen  injured  hy  being  wantonly  cut 
through  the  bark,  or  from  other  causes,  will  some- 
times recover  themselves,  and,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, be  restored  to  their  original  soundness ; 
but  when  cut  into  planks  and  boards,  internal  ble- 
mishes and  faults  are  discovered  in  them,  which 
appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  early  in- 
juries which  the  tree  had  received  ;  the  texture  of 
the  wood  nqt  uniting  where  the  wound  was  ori- 
ginally given ;  though  from  the  youthful  vigour 
'  of  nature  the  bark  has  closed,  and  an  external  cure 
has  been  evidently  performed. 

'^  As  a  most  efficacious  remedy  to  prevent  the  evik 
that  I  have  described,   with  all  their  destructive 
consequences,  and  to  restore  sound  timber  where 
the  symptoms  of  decay  are  already  apparent,  I  con- 
fidently recommend  the  use  of  my  composition, 
*  which,  being  applied  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
wounded  or  injured  part,  will   infallibly  prevent 
the  bleeding  of   trees,    or  the  oozing  of  juices 
through  the  wounds  of  limbs  pr  branches  that  hav^ 
been  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  th^^ 
are  in  the  highest  vigour,  and  most  rapid  flow       ^^ 
vegetation :  by  which  means  any  wasteful  dischai — x^ 
of  the  juices  is  prevented,  and  they  are  duly  co*^=3>^' 
fined  to  their  natural  operations  of  giving  nouria^s^  i^^" 
ment,    growth,    and    fertility   to   their  respectK  :Jti^^ 
bodies. 

"  By  employing  the  proposed  remedy,  trees  of  s  •" 
kimls,  whether  in  gardens  or  orchards,  in  parks  •  ^^ 
forests,  may  with  greater  safety  and  advantage  '  *  ^ 
pruned  or  lopped  in  the  spring,  or  early  in  tl-^^* 
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t "glimmer,  than  in  the  winter  season  ;  as  the  eoiiipu- 
L  iiition,  when  properly  applied,  repels  the  flow  of 
I  the  juices  through  the  wound,  Cannes  a  more  active 
I  vegetation,  and  assists  nature  more  powerfully  in 
I  healing  the  wound  at  the  time  the  sap  is  in  full 
I  vigour,  than  when  it  is  on  the  decline,  as  in  an- 
I  "tumu  and  winter. 

I  *  "  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  both  fruit  and 
I  'forest  trees  (particularly  those  which  g:row  in  the 
\  'gliade)  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  with  disorders 
I  "proceeding  from  the  growth  of  liverwort,  and  vari- 
I  'ous  kinds  of  moss  that  adhere  to  the  outer  barb  of 
[  the  tree,  and  frequently  gain  a  considerable  thick- 
[  'ness,  that  not  only  prevents  the  natural  flow  of  the 
I  -juices,  but  causes  a  stagnation  in  the  circulation, 
land  brings  on  decay  ;  which,  after  destroying  the 
I  'outer  bark,  penetrates,  by  degrees,  deeper  into  the 
I  -wood.  Whore  this  circumstance  is  observed,  care 
I  'should  be  taken  to  clear  the  whole  bark  of  the  tree 
I  ♦from  these  growths;  and  where  it  is  infected,  to 
|*«crape  and  pare  it  away.  When  the  body  of  the 
I  'tree  is  thus  cleansed  from  infection,  the  composition 
■  'should  be  applied,  in  a  liquid  state,  to  the  parts 
M^  cleansed,  to  close  the  pores  of  the  wood:  wlien 
i-tiie  tree  will  soon  acquire  a  fresh  bark,  with  im^ 
I  proved  health  and  vegetation.  I  am  confirmed  in 
I  these  opinions  by  the  many  experiments  and 
I  various  trials  that  I  have  made  to  ascertain  hy  the 
I  most  positive  proofs,  the  properties  of  this  compo- 
L  fition,  before  I  ventured  to  ofler  it  to  the  public 
I  attention. 

I  "  Of  oak,  ash,  liraea,  elms,  chesnuls,  and  syca- 
I  mores,  as  well  ae  the  tribe  of  lirs  and  pine,  which 
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have  received  very  considerable  damage  from  TarU 
ous  accidents,  as  blows,  bruises,  and  cutting  of 
deep  letters,  tbe  rubbing  off  of  the  bark  by  tha 
ends  of  rollers  of  wheels  of  carts,  and  mutilated 
branches,  a  perfect  cure  has  been  made,  and  sound 
timber  produced.  The  acidity,  or  corrosive  quality  j 
of  tbe  Juice  of      *  ben  obstructed  in  their 

circulatioD  fron  e  causes  already  mea- 

tioned,  and  fe  i  the  wet  and  moisture.  < 

imbibed  by  th  n  the  atmosphere,  will 

bring  on  disease  )tc  decay.*     For,  not-  ■' 

-withstanding  tl  ture  of  the  oak,  when   ^ 

once  tbe  print  r  begin  to  operate,  tbe  j 

acrimonious  j I  disease,  and  accelerate  ^ 

its  progT-ess,  as  mucn,  perliaps,  as  in  trees  of  a 
softer  quality  and  texture ;  but  when  the  diseased 
or  ir\jured  part  is  entirely  cut  away  to  tbe  fresh 
sound  wood,  and  the  composition  property  laid  on, 
as  perfect  a  cure  has  been  made  as  could  be  desired." 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  landed  proprietors  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  all  forest  trees,  whether  felled  with 
a  saw  or  an  axe,  may  be  cut  near  to  the  ground ; 
at  the  same  time  carefully  preserving  tbe  stump 

*  Statiu),  the  Roman  poet  in  the  Tbebaid,  has  these  words : 
Quetcus  erat  teoers  jamdudum  ubiita  Juventje, 
Huic  Icves  galeas,  perfos&aque  vulnere  crebro 
In  sent  arraa. 

There  stood  an  ancient  oak,  whose  sprightly  juice 
Decayeil  by  age,  could  not  like  life  infuse 
Thro"  eviy  part;  on  this  bright  helmets  hung. 
And  bader'd  arms. 
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»nd  roots  from  any  further  injury.  The  surface 
Bhould  then  be  made  quite  smooth,  when 
composition  may  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
according  to  the  directions.  It  should,  however, 
be  obserTcd,  that  the  composition,  when  employed 
for  this  particular  purpose  should  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  powder  of  alabaster  mixed  with  the 
dry  powder  generally  directed  to  be  used  after  the 
composition  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  render  the  sur- 
face harder,  and  of  course  better  able  to  resist  the 
bad  effects  of  the  dripping  of  trees,  of  raioj  frost 
and  snow.  But  this  addition  is  by  no  ipcans  neces- 
sary in  the  usual  application  to  the  sides  of  trees. 

In  consequence  of  this  process,  the  vigour  of 

the  roots  will  operate  so  powerfully  in  the  course 

L  of  the  succeeding  springs  that  a  considerable  num- 

pbcr  of  buds  or  branches  will  shoot  forth  round  the 

t.ltump,  which,  with  proper  care  and  attention,  may 

I  Ik  trained  to  many  valuable  purposes,  either  straight 

ror  crooked;  for  knee-timber,  or  other  uses;  and 

f'1)y  retaining  oiiiy  so  many  of  these  slmots  as  are 

Videsigned  to  grow  for  any  particular  intention,  more 

llhan  one  half  will  be  saved,  in  point  of  time,  ac- 

f  cording  to  the  proportions  of  common  growth: 

I  for,  if  a  young  tree  be  planted  in  a  soil  equal  in 

quality  to  the  site  of  the  old  stump,  the  shoots 

growing  from  the  latter,  will,  in  eight  or  ten  years, 

attain  to  a  size  which  the  single  plant  will  hardly 

acquire  in  twice  that  period.     There  are  also  many 

useful  purposes  of  husbandry,  as  hop  poles,  and 

oth^r  poles  used  on  various  occasions,  for  which  a 

number  of  shoots  may  be  trained  from  one  stump, 

vliose  fertile  juices  will  shortly  rear  a  healthy  and 
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numerous  offspring  around  it.  Very  parHculac 
attention,  however,  should  be  paid  to  regulate  I 
their  number,  according;  to  the  size  and  vigour  of 
the  stump.  It  certainly  would  be  proper  to  leave 
more  of  them  at  first  than  are  intended  to  be  re^ 
served  for  final  use,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  sap( 
if  too  few  an  '  ^  ill  be  liable  to  burs^ 

from  the  supei  of  the  juices  from  tha 

old  stock  ;  to  h  inconvenience,  thcj 

should  beci  frees,  always  applying 

the  compositic  cut,  and  leaving  the 

finest  stem  to  pi  jw  tree,  which  will  in 

time  cover  the  id  leave  nothing  but  v 

faint  kind  of  e  Junction  of  the  old* 

aud  new  part  ot  me  in:e.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
insist  on  the  great  advantages  which  land-proprie- 
tors and  farmers  will  derive  from  this  method  of 
managing  their  woods  and  coppice  grounds,  where- 
.ever  they  may  be.  In  many  counties  of  England, 
coppice  or  underwood,  is  an  article  in  very  great 
demand  for  charcoal,  common  fuel,  or  the  pur- 
poses of  particular  manufactories,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  articles  for  husbandry  and  do- 
mestic convenience. 

Directions  for  makivg  Mr.  ForxyllCs  Composition  Jbr 
curing  the  Diseases,  Dejects,  and  Injuries  in  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Method  of  pre- 
paring the  Trees  and  laying  on  the  Composition. 

"  Take  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow  dung,  half  a 
bushel  of  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings  (that  from 
the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  preferable, )  half  a  bushel 
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of  wood  ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of 
jpit  or  river  sand:  tlie  last  three  articles  are  to  be 
lifted  fine  before  they  are  mixed ;  then  work  them 
well  together  with  a  spade,  and  aflerwards  with  a 
Vooden  beater,  until  the  stuff  is  very  smooth,  like 
fine  plaster  used  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The  composition  being  thus  made,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  the  appli- 
cation, by  cutting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and 
injured  part,  till  you  come  to  the  fresh,  sound 
^ood,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  wood  very  smooth, 
and  rounding  off  the  edges  of  the  bark  with  a 
draw-knife  or  other  instrument,  perfectly  smooth, 
vhich  must  be  particularly  attended  to;  then  lay 
on  the  plaster  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been 
fO  cut  away,  finishing  off  the  edges  as  thin  as  pos- 
ible:  then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood 
ffaes,  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  same  quantity 
if  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones;  put  it  into  a  tin  box 
rith  holes  in  the  top,  and  shake  the  powder  on 
file  surface  of  the  plaster,  till  the  whole  is  covered 


0ver  with 
^bsorb  thi 


,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour  to 

moisture;    then   apply  more  powder, 

ibbing  it  on  gently  with  the  hand,  and  repeating 

Ke  application  of  the  powder  till  the  whole  plaster 
comes  a  dry  smooth  surface.     And  for  trees  cut 
^wn  near  the  ground,  to  the  dry  powder  just  men- 
ned,  an  equal  quantity    of  powder  of  alabaster 
piust  be  added. 

"  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a  future 
occasion,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  ves- 
sel, and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  so  as  to 
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cover  the  surface ;  otherwise  the  afmosphere  TVJH    ' 

greatly  hurt  the  efficacy  of  the  application. 

"  Where  lime  rubbish  of  old  buildings  cannot  be 
got  easily,  take   pounded  chalk  or  common  linM^    , 
afler  having  been  slaked  a  month  at  least.     As  l)i0    ' 
growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  aflect  the  plaster,   \ 
by  raising  its  edges  nest  tbe  bark,  care  should  be 
taken,  where  to  rub  it  over  with  the 

finger  when  f  cquire,  (which  is  best 

done  when  t  'ain,)  that  the  plaster, 

may  be  kept  event  ihe  air  and  M'Ct 

from  penetra  >und. 

"  To  the  fu  ons  for  makitig  and  a{K 

plying  tlic  coi  »  necessary  to  add  the 

following.     A  f  of  using  the  compo- 

litiqn  Is  found  by  cxpcriencp,  to  be  in  a  liquid 
ftate;  it  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
listence  of  a  pretty  thick  paint,  by  mixing  it  up 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  and  soap-suds, 
and  laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush ;  the  powder  of 
wood  ashes  and  burnt  bones  is  to  he  applied  as^e- 
fore  directed,  patting  it  dowa  with  the  hand. 

"When  trees  are  become  hollow,  you  must  scrape 
out  all  the  rotten,  loose,  and  dead  parts  of  the 
trunk,  till  you  come  to  the  solid  wood,  leaving  the 
furface  smooth  ;  then  cover  the  hollow  and  even 
part  where  the  canker  has  been  cut  out,  or  branches 
lopped  off,  with  the  composition ,-  and,  as  the 
edges  grow,  take  care  not  to  let  the  new  wood 
come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  part  of  which  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  ;  but  cut  out 
tlie  old  dead  wood  as  the  new  advances,  keeping  a 
hollow  between  them,  to  allow  the  new  wood  room 
3 
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IJD  extend  itself,  and  thereby    (iU   up  the  cavity, 

which  it  will  do  in  time,  so  as  to  make  as  it  were  a 

new  tree.     If  the  cavity  be  large,  you  may  cut 

Bway  as  much  at  one  operation  as  will  be  sufficient 

for  three  years.     But  in  this  you  are  to  be  guided 

by  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  other  circumstances. 

When  the  new  wood,  advancing  from  both  sides 

of  the  wound,  has  almost  met,  cut  oft'  the  bark 

^rom  both  the  edges,  that  the  solid  wood  may  join, 

which,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  do,  leaving 

only  a  slight  seam  in  the  bark.     If  the  tree  be  very 

much  decayed,  do  not  cut  away  all  the  dead  wood 

«t  once,  which  would  weaken  the  tree  too  much, 

if  a  standard,  and  endanger  its  being  blown  down 

by  the  wind.     It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 

leave  part  of  the  dead  wood,  at  first,  to  strengtJien 

the  tree,  and  to  cut  it  out  by  degrees  as  the  new 

wood  is  formed.     If  there  be  any  canker,  or  gum 

oozing,  the  infected  parts  must  be  pared  ofi".  or  cut 

off  with  a  proper  instrument.     Wheu   the  stem  is 

very  much  decayed,  and  hollow,  it  will  be  neces- 

•ary  to  open  the  ground  and  examine  the  roots^ 

which  if  cankered  or  injured  must  be  cut  away. 

H        If  an  oak  or  an  elm  has  been  much  bruised,  and 

^Vi'tbe  bark  is  bound,  shave  off  all  the  cankery  part 

^K^with  a  draw  knife,  and  scarify  the  tree  in  as  many 

^f  places  as  may  be  necessary,  then  apply  the  compo- 

^Faition  with  a  painter's  brush  over  the  wounds,  shak- 

^Hihig  the  powder  of  wood  ashes  and  burnt  bones  all 

^■bver  it." 

^V*  Mr.  Forsyth  has  sufficiently  proved  that  when 
an  oak  loses  its  tap-root  in  transplanting,  which  in 
fact  is  usually  cut  off,  it  always  produces  fresli 
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tap-roots  ami  makes  a  finer  tree  in  half  the  timeii 

than  trees  not  tr:insplaiitc(I.     See  page  470. 

Another  foinposition  which  has  been  used  bjr, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  has  succeeded  extremely  well  ia. 
Kent,  is,  to  mix  two  piiuiids  of  powdered  freo; 
chalk  with  one  quart  of  tar,  luul  lay  it  very  smooth 
on  the  wound,  and  of  a.  muderate  thickness  ;  it' 
should  be  now  uniued,  and  any  de-i 

ficicnces  suppli  of  the  dressing,  bu^• 

in  general  it  an>'>  atid  the  wound- 

presently  heals  I  il 


iti  a  county  ii  MiiJ  appears' s 

larlv  favourable  to  the  ^rowlii  nf  limber  and  under-' 
w<K)d,  and  more  parliculariv  on  the  side  of  th^it- 
ridge  of  hills  to  the  soutliwaid,  whieh  I  have  so 
often  alluded  to,  it  wilt  not  be  surprising  that  the 
much  greater  portion  of  such  land  should  have 
been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  so  necessary  an 
article,  especially  if  we  consider  that  pit-coal  was 
formerly  scarcely  so  much  as  known  in  these  parts,- 
that  tberq  were  large  iron  founderics  in  the  parish 
ef  GodstoDe,  &c.  and  that  the  only  fuel  with  which 
those  furnaces  were  supplied,  w^  this  wood,  of 
which  many  families  burn  nothing  ^Ise  to  this  day ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  are 
obliged  to  buy,  that  coals,  since  the  introduction 
of  water  carriage,  the  improvement  of  the  roads, 
and  the  great  increase  of  traOic  thereon,  make  in 
the  end  a  much  cheaper  Arc.  I  hiivo  Aufficieuth 
proved  this  fact  since  I  have  resided  at  East  Grin- 
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tead  during  the  last  two  years,  where,  notwith- 
tanding  we  have  30  miles  of  land  carriage  to  pay  J 
a  addition  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  coaU,  they  are  ' 
heaper  than  cord  wood  at  its  present  price  de- 
ivered  in.     I  shall  endeavour  in  the  course  of  my 
(bservationa  to  explain  the  reasons  for  its  being  so. 

That  this  county  was  formerly  almost  one  eutire 
rood,  at  least  between  the  hill  and  the  extremity 
)f  the  county,  is  very  evident  from  many  concorai-  t 
ant  circumstances ;  first,  that  it  was  very  thinly  I 
obabited,  although  the  much  greater  part  of  it  a 
8  inclosed,  and  it  is  even  so  to  this  day,  notwitb-  | 
tanding  the  farms  arc  in  general  very  small ;  se- 
ondly,  that  little  more  corn  was  grown  than  was 
iqual   to    the    consumption    of   their    respective 
larisbes  or  neighbourhoods,  and   in    wet  seasons 
hey  were  obliged  to   buy   from  other  quai-ters ; 
hirdly,  that  many  stumps  or  roots  of  very  large 
rees  have  been  occasionally  found  dispersed  about 
ields  that  are  now  under  the  plough;  fourthly,  the  i 
jrevalence  every  where  of  shaws  entirely  roun4-9| 
lome  fields,  in  others  on  one  or  two  sides,  but  cor*  I 
espooding  with,  and  as  it  were  being  a  continua-  i 
lion  of  the  same  shaw,  and  as  if  they  had  been 
left  when  the  ground  was  cleared;  and  lastly,  that 
many  woods  have  been  actually  stocked  up,  cleared, 
and  converted  into  tillage  within  the  memory  of 
man. 

When  this  part  of  the  Bounty  was  so  thinly  in- 
habited as  I  have  described,  and  before  the  conver- 
lion  of  wood  into  charcoal,  it  appears  that  the 
only  demand  for  it  was,  the  ash  for  hoops,  the 
alder  for  pattens  and  gunpowder,  and  the  birch, 
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ia|)le,  tiazlp,  and  oak   for  fuel;  and  of  bo  littf^ 
I  Talue  was  an  acre  of  this  wood,  (hat  they  could 
afford  to  carry  it  to  London,  although  from  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  it  took  them  the  greater  part 
of  a  week  to  go  there  and  return. 

As  population  increased,   and  the  necessity  for 
'  Supplying  that  population  with  corn  and  animal 
(  Ibod  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  seeing  that 
I  the  price  of  both  were  daily  rising,  while  that  of 
>  underwoods  wan  still  at  a  stand,  it  became  an  object 
with  proprietors  to  exert  themselves  to  render  their 
I  estates  more  productive,  especially  as  the    rctnm 
from  an  acre  of  underwood  was  distant,  while  that 
from  corn  was  present,  notwithstanding  it  was  sub- 
ject to  none  of  the  vicissitudes  or  casualties  of  the 
latter ;  yet  when  they  found  in  other  parts  that  tb« 
latter  was  also  paying  the  grower  from  Jt7  to  jf  10 
per  cent,  when  the  best  under^vood  would  not  pay 
more  than  .^3,  it  became  no  longer  a  subject  of 
hesitation,  but  a  matter  of  prudence  and  sound 
policy  to  open   the    country  by  destroying 
stocking  up  the  wood. 

This  being  followed  up  from  time  to  tune, 
casion  or  opportunity  presented  itself,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  in  our  daj's,  the  value  of  under- 
wood has  increased,  and  within  a  few  years  nearlj 
cent  per  cent,  partly  owing  to  the  increasing 
scarcity,  and  partly  to  the  multiplied  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  Still,  however,  a  great  deal  is  left, 
and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  give  an  account  of 
the  management  of  it,  the  uses  it  is  9e\'erally  af* 
plied  to,  and  lastly  its  value. 

And  %st,  it  is  the  practice  in  some  placet 
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lajr  out  tbe  wood  in  such  a.  manner  as  that  a 
certain  number  of  acres  shall  be  cut  annually ; 
that  is,  in  a  copse  of  iO  or  iOO  acres,  the  whole  of 
it  may  he  cut  twice  in  the  course  of  a  lease  of  21 
years;  but  then  unless  the  quality  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  ensure  a  rapid  growth,  the  wood  must 
be  small,  having  made  but  little  more  than  10  years 
growth  ;  its  value  then,  may  be  from  j^14  to  ^16 
per  acre,  depending  upon  the  sort  of  wood  that  is 
contained  in  the  copse ;  the  best  ash,  alder  and 
beech  are  converted  into  hoops;  maple,  oak,  birch, 
cico,  &c.  of  inferior  quality  and  growth,  are  sold 
for  poles  for  the  younger  plantations  of  hops, 
which  sell  at  the  rate  of  trom  lis.  to  15s.  per  100, 
of  12  feetbeight;  those  from  14  to  IG  feetatSl^. 
per  100  in  the  wood.  Tlie  hazle  is  often  converted 
into  hurdles  which  sell  from  lOs.  to  I2j.  per  dozen, 
the  refuse  of  each  being  made  into  faggots  ;  these 
if  good,  are  worth  from  14s.  to  90s.  per  100  in 
the  wood.  Kiln  faggots,  which  arc  the  spray,  are 
aold  at  7s.  per  100  in  the  wood.  Alder  copses  are 
worth  from  ^5.  \0s.  to  ^£"7  per  acre.  Five  stat 
wattles  at  from  iOs.  to  Ais.  per  dozen. 

Fourteen  years  are,  however,  the  more  usual 
periods  of  cutting,  and  then  every  thing  is  sup- 
posed to  arrive  at  a  good  marketable  size;  upon 
favourable  land,  such  underwood  will  fetch  ac- 
cording to  its  stock,  from  ^16  to  ^25  per  acre, 
because  it  is  not  only  fit  for  colliers  ware,  for  char- 
coal burning;  but  for  the  beat  hoops,  and  for  the 
oldest  hop  plantations. 
^  The  mode  of  their  burning  it  into  charcoal  is  as 
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follows:  when  the  wood  is  cut  into  fagots,  it  il 
brought  to  the  place  to  he  hurnt,  which  is  geiw- 
rally  chosen  in  a  low  damp  situation;  the  pile 
is  then  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  hole 
in  the  middle  fill  with  straw,  then  placing  wcwd 
and  faggots  all  round,  to  the  diameter  of  19 
or  14  feet ;  jou  put  on  the  top  of  this  pile  more 
straw,  and  tl  nore  fagots   upou  the  ' 

pile  in    the  :  as   in  the  founilation, 

filing  the  sei  >  with  straw,  and  mak- 

ing the   upf  e  pile   as  large   as  the 

foundation,    j  :r  the    whole    a    layer 

of  damp   tui  mould,    in  order    that 

the  fire  may  t  not  burn.    The  pile 

being  thus  aii  straw  in  the  lower  hole 

is  lighted,  and  ii  is  carerully  attended  to  during 
ignition,  to  keep  the  fire  alive,  and  to  gire  vent 
to  the  smoke  by  a  number  of  small  boles  pierced 
into  the  covering.  If  the  wood  intended  to  be 
burnt  into  charcoal,  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
oak  or  beech,  as  sometimes  happens  where  timber 
has  been  felled,  it  is  not  made  into  faggots,  but  into 
cords  of  1 64-  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  3  feet  broad. 
Eleven  cords  are  made  into  a  pile,  and  that  will 
require  two  days  and  two  nights  to  burn.  Ths, 
expences  may  be  thus  calculated. 

To  50  cords  of  wood  at  15^ ^37   10  0 

Burning  3 1 5  sacks  of  charcoal  at  id.  per 

sack 5     50 

Carrying  ditto  at  id 5    50 

Carried  over.  if43    0  0 
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Birought  over,  jf 48     0  0 
Preparing  the  wood  and  piling  it  is  in-1 
eluded  in  the  carrying  and  burnings  > 
usually  2s  6d.  per  cord.  .1 

Wear  and  tear  of  sacks^  loading  and 

beer 4  14  6 

Wood  house  for  the  burner  about 0  10  6 


^53  5  0 

Contra. 

By  315  sacks  of  charcoal  of  5  bushels^ 
at  5^.  per  sack r ^73  15  0 

Deduct  expences 51     5  0 

£25  10  0 
From  which  we  are  to  deduct  the  car- 
riage to  London^  at  four  journeys^  at 
42^.  per  journey 8     8  0 

Xicaves  a  profit  for  risk  and  trouble  of. . .  -^17     2  0 


\ 


Sixty  sacks  constitute  a  load^  but  our  waggons^ 
being  generally  drawn  by  five  or  six  horses^  and 
with  9  or  14  inch  wheels^  carry  from  80  to  100  or 
more  sacks  per  load^  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  statb  of  the  roads. 

The  best  coal  is  made  from  the  large  wood  of 
oak^  chesnut^  birch^  ash^  and  beech;  the  next 
best  is  from  alder^  hazle^  willow^  and  sallow^  but 
the  small  of  these  are  found  to  be  too  soft  for  the 
purpose. 

The  burning  of  charcoal  is  a  profession  that  re- 
quires no  common  degree  of  skill  and  attention^  as* 
I  shall  shew  in  a  few  words. '  When  the  pile^  con- 
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6tructed  agreeable  to  the  usual  method  pursued  in 
-this  part  of  the  country,  wbich  I  have  before  de- 
tailcdj  is  get  on  fire,  part  of  the  oil  of  tbe  wood, 
gays  the  bishop  of  LlandaflT,  is  cousiuned  during; 
tbe  burning  of  tbe  pile  ;  the  other  part,  together 
with  tbe  air  and  water  contained  in  (he  wood,  is 
evaporated,  a"^  '""  'nswhen  the  operation  ii 

finisbed  the  c  .he  wood,  called  in  that 

fitate,  charcoal  naking  of  charcoal  is  a 

kind    of  dis  he  coating  which  sur- 

rounds the  may  be  compared  to 

the  retort. 

In  making  workmen  observe   that 

the  pile  of  w  y  diminished  in  size  by 

the  operation;  ds  from  the  sioking  of 

the  wood.  This  diminution  not  only  depend* 
upon  the  nature  of  the  wood,  but  it  is  influenced 
by  the  strength  and  continuance  of  the  heat, 
that  being  most  diminished  which  has  sustaiued 
the  greatest  heat.  When  charcoal  is  burned  in 
small  quantities,  and  in  a  slow  fire,  less  of  its  sub- 
stance will  be  dispersed  into  tbe  air  than  when 
the  quantity  is  larger,  and  the  stream  of  air  which 
supports  the  fire  is  more  rapid.  Again,  tbe  strongec 
the  fire,  tbe  less  is  the  quantity  of  charcoal  which 
a  definite  weight  of  wood  will  yield.  It  seem^ 
therefore,  to  be  matter  of  the  first  consequeace 
in  tlie  burning  of  charcoal  either  for  the  laboratory, 
the  manufactory,  or  for  making  of  gunpgwder, 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  process 
because  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  if  the  weight 
of  the  asbes  remaining  from  tbe  burning  of  a  de- 
^ite  weight  of  charcoal,  be  at  all  influenced  by 
tb^  degree  of  fire,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
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that  what  is  driven  off  by  the  violence  of  the  fire, 
is  of  the  same  earthy  nature  as  that  which  remains 
when  the  fire  is  more  moderate ;  at  Jcast  it  may  be 
ugued,  that  when  charcoal  is  burned  with  a  slow 
fire,  some  of  its  principles,  (its  oily  principle  for 
iostance,  though  it  probably  also  contains  a  saline 
one,)  are  more  completely  decomposed  than  wheo 
it  is  coDsumed  witli  a  violent  fire,  and  that  the  de- 
composition of  these  principles  gives  an  additional 
quantity  of  earth  or  salt  to  the  ashes. 

Chaptal  ia  his  Elements  of  Chemistry  says,  "the 

Pfrt  of  charring  of  wood,  or  converting  it  into  char- 
coal, is  an  operation  nearly  similar  to  tha  distil- 
lation of  plants  by  a  naked  fire.  It  consists  in 
forming  pyramids  of  wood,  or  cones  truncated  at 
their  summit.  The  whole  is  covered  with  earth, 
well  beaten,  leaving  a  lower  and  upper  aperture. 
The  mass  is  then  set  on  fire,  and  when  the  whole 
is  well  lotted,  the  combustion  is  stopped  by  clos- 
ing the  apertures  through  which  the  current  of 
air  passed.  By  this  means  the  water,  the  oil,  and 
all  the  principles  of  the  vegetable  are  dissipated, 
exceptthe  fibre.  The  wood  in  this  operation  loses 
three-fourths  of  its  weight,  and  one-fourth  of  its 
bulk.  According  to  Fontana  and  Morozzo  it 
absorbs  air  and  water  as  it  cools.  I  am  assured, 
from  my  experiments  in  the  large  way,  that  pit 
coal  deeulphurated  (coaked)  acquires  95  pounds 
of  water  in  the  quintal  by  cooling;  but  the  coal 
of  wood  did  not  appear  to  me  to  absorb  more  than 
15  or  20.  The  suturbrand  of  the  Icelanders  is 
nothing  but  wood  converted  into  charcoal  by  the 
lava  which  has  surrounded  it.  See  Vau  Troil's 
Letters  on  Iceland.  ,«^33>v 
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"  The  charcoal  which  is  the  residue  of  all  these 
distil latioiig,  is  a  substance  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention more  particularly,  because  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  bodies,  and  bears  a  very 
great  part  in  their  phenomena. 

"Charcoal  is  the  vegetable  fibre  very  slightly 
changed.  It  most  commonly  preserves  the  form 
of  the  vegetable  which  afforded  it.  The  primitive 
texture  is  not  only  distinguishable,  but  serves  like- 
wise to  indicate  the  state  and  nature  of  the  vege- 
table which  has  afforded  il.  It  is  sometimes  light, 
spongy,  and  friable  ;  and  some  substances  afford 
it  in  a  subtle  powder,  without  consistence.  The 
coal  of  oils  and  resins  is  of  this  nature. 

"Charcoal  well  made  has  neither  smell  nor  taste; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  indecomposable  substances 
we  are  acquainted  with, 

"When  dry,  it  is  not  changed  by  distillation  in 
close  vessels.  But  when  moist  it  afforda  hydro- 
genous gas,  and  carbonic  acid;  which  proves  the 
decomposition  of  the  water,  and  the  combination 
of  one  of  lis  principles  with  the  charcoal,  while 
the  other  is  dissipated.  By  successively  moisten- 
ing and  distilling  charcoal,  it  may  be  totally  -de^ 
itroyed. 

"  Charcoal  combines  with  oxygen,  and  forms  the^ 
carbonic  acid  ;  but  this  combination  does  not  take^ 
place  unless  their  action  be  assisted  by  heat.  Thes^ 
,  charcoal,  which  burns  in  a  chafing-dish,  exhibits- 
this  result,  and  we  perceive  two  very  immediate 
'  effects  in  this  operation  ;  first,  a  disengagement  of" 
heat  afforded  by  the  transition  of  the  oxygenous 
gas  to  the  concrete  state ;    second,  a    productiot* 


I 
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of  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is  the  formation  of  tliis  acid 
gas  wbich  renders  it  dan^rous  to  burn  charcoal 
in  places  where  the  current  of  air  is  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  carry  off  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is 
formed.* 

"  The  nitric  acid,  when  concentrated,  is  decom- 
posed with  much  greater  rapidity,  for  if  it  be 
poured  upon  very  dry  powder  of  charcoal,  it  sets 
it  on  fire.  This  inflammation  maybe  facilitated  by 
beating  the  charcoal  or  the  acid.  If  the  fluid 
which  arises  in  this  experiment  be  collected,  it  ia 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitric 
«cid. 

"  Charcoal  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
salts,  decomposes  them ;  when  combined  with. 
oxides  it  revives  the  metals.  All  these  effects  de- 
pend on  its  very  g^reat  affinity  with  the  oxygen 
contained  in  these  bodies.  It  is  used  to  facilitate 
the  decomposition  of  saltpetre  in  some  cases,  as 
ID  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  the  black  flux, 
«c. 

"Charcoal  is  likewise  capable  of  combining  with 
metals.  It  combines  with  iron  in  its  first  fusion, 
and  mixes  with  it  likewise  in  the  cementation  by 
which  steel  is  formed.  When  combined  with  iron 
in  a  small  proportion  of  the  metal,  it  constitutes 
plumbago.  It  is  likewise  capable  of  combining 
with  tin  by  cementation,  to  which  metal  it  gives  a 
brilliancy  and  hardness." 

•  How  many  instances  do  we  frequently  hear  of  persons  having 
been  found  dead  where  charcoal  has  been  used  in  brasiers  to  air 
toomi,  or  rather  lo  cany  off  damps  from  having  been  long  shut 
Up,  or  very  recently  plastered  and  painted,  witliout  proper  vei^ 
tilation  having  been  afterwards  used. 
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From  this  induction  we  may  see  bow  nccessarj 
it  is  for  our  colliers  to  have  a  thorough  skill  aod 
dexterity  in  the  burning  of  charcoal,  for  on  the 
proper  management  of  it  must  depend  to  a  certaiq 
degree  the  quality  of  the  manufacture  in  which  it 
is  used,  and  if  that  is  bo  indispensable,  how  much 
"  'i  be  to  the  quality, 
t  is  to  be  charred. 
ae  of  underwood  iq 
anty,  I  have  only  to 
lortion  at  it  advaiu 
ewhat  more  in  vali 
le  rivers,  &c.  wbieb 
and  it  finds  a  more 
(rcof.     But  notwith- 


more  attentive  c     "'"' 
as  well  as  the  sork 

liaviog  thus 
the  south  cast  [: 
add  on  that  bead 
more  westerly  it 
owing  to  its  a' 
reduce  the  pria 
ready  sale  in  coi 
standing  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  any  pe- 
riod where  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  for 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  so  as  to  affect  the 
price  seriously  in  the  market ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  are  always  an  abundance  of  chapmen  and 
dealers  ready  to  buy,  let  the  quantity  on  sale  be 
what  it  may,  yet,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  or  at  least  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  those 
underwoods  after  a  fall  or  cutting,  except  making 
BS  slight  a  dead  hedge  as  possible,  by  which  means 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  Jirst  or  second  year,  while 
tiie  leaves  are  yet  green,  the  buds  fresh,  and  • 
scarcity  of  pasture  prevails,  cattle  oftentimes  get 
in,  and  do  an  irremediable  deal  of  mischief,  which 
perhaps  is  not  discovered  by  the  tenant  or  woodman 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  when  chance  leading 
him  that  way  he  finds  that  the  stools  look  sickly, 
■and  have  made  no  progress,  that  they  have  been 
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tlfoused  by  the  cattle,  and  probably  covered  with 
wool,  (in  a  certain  degree,)  which  is  very  injurious 
from  his  own  or  his  neighbours  sheep  ;  nor  Is  this 
Che  only  evil  attending  the  miserable  plight  of  many 
■nderwoods^  for  in  addition  to  the  damage  done 
\k  cattle,  it  is  inconceivable  bow  much  is  also 
done  by  men  wbo  call  themselves  sportsmen,  and 
10  rather  than  lose  a  bird  or  a  hare,  let  fly  amid 
s  best  or  the  worst  as  it  m&y  happen  of  this  young 
wtaS,  wounding  and  lacerating  the  shoots  in  such  a 
r  as  effectually  to  check  their  further  growth. 
Independent  of  these  accidents,  whether  negligent 
K  not,  it  it  not  to  be  denied  but  plants  and  trees 
viU  sometimes  fail  even  in  the  most  favoured  soils, 
but  when  they  are  neglected,  and  the  soil  notgenial^ 
or  the  stools  worn  out,  where  do  you  find  a  land- 
]ord,{much  less  a  teuant,  repair  ?  During  the  latter 
five  or  six  years  of  my  life,  in  which  time  my 
iBBiploymcnts  have  given  me  such  repeated  oppor- 
fanitirs  of  making  observations,  I  scarcely  know 
:«f  a  place  where  old  worn  out  stools  have  been 
i^lfrubbed  up,  and  young  plants  put  in  their  room, 
tr  vacancies  filled  up  by  any  other  means ;  but  the 
vhole  is  left  to  chance,  to  be  over-run  with 
hrambles,  briars,  thistles,  docks,  sedge,  rushes, 
and  I  know  not  what  trumpery ;  neither  is  the 
slightest  attention  paid  to  keep  the  ground  dry, 
whatever  may  be  the  declension    of  the   land,  but 

t whoever  passes  through  them,  either  nn  horseback 
or  OD  foot  duf  ing  the  winter  months,  runs  frequently 
the  chance  of  being  bogged  ;  as  if  it  is  not  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  underwoods  dry,  as  to  keep  corn  land  dry, 
snce  there  in  always  wet  land  enough  for  aquatics, 
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which  are  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  wood,  I  must/ 
however,  except  from  this  charge  my  friend  Saun- 
ders, and  a  few  other  respectable  men;  he  particularly, 
because  be  shewed  me  what  I  could  scarcely  have  be- 
lieved, that  it  is  possible  to  replenish  an  underwood 
by  plashing  trees  as  thick  as  ones  wrist,  and  making  a 
stool  from  almost  every  joint,  supposing  the  plasher 
to  he  12  or  16  feet  long ;  an  underwood  so  treated 
may  be  made  to  fill  up  every  vacancy,  and  the 
shoots  from  these  layers  or  plashers  will  be  infinitely 
stronger  than  from  any  fresh  planted  tree,  and  will 
presently  out-top  those  from  the  old  stools. 

His  mode  of  doing  it  is  very  simple,  he  cuts 
with  a  sharp  bill  the  shoot  intended  to  he  laid  close 
to  the  ground,  and  about  half  through,  he  then 
bends  the  shoot  which  he  calls  the  plasher  to  the 
ground,  which  he  secures  there  with  strong  pegs 
or  hooked  sticks,  at  every  joint  he  makes  a  longi- 
tudinal gash  or  cutwith  a  sharp  knife,  and  theu  lays 
a  little  fine  mould  upon  itj  and  lastly  lays  some 
turf  upon  it;  from  each  joint  will  spring  up  from 
five  to  ten  shoots  and  more  in  a  kind  soil,  which  I 
have  seen  grow  six  feet  the  first  season,  and  at 
each  joint  the  plasher  will  take  root :  these  are 
suffered  to  grow  attached  to  the  parent  stool  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  plasher  will  in  the 
course  of  that  time  he  firmly  established  and  rooted, 
it  is  then  effectually  dismembered,  not  only  from 
the  parent  stool,  but  every  distinct  joint  being 
now  become  a  distinct  stool,  they  are  separated 
from  each  other;  thus  a  copse  may  be  speedily 
repaired  in  a  very  effectual  way  at  an  easy  and 
certain  rate ;  but  it  is  deemed  not  only  clean  hus- 
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•liandry,  but  as  tendiug  very  much  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  young  stools  to  keep  them  free 
.  irom  weeds  and  briars,  and  also  to  add  some  fresh 
kjBiould  among  the  shoots  the  6rst  and  second 
■Winter.  Asb,  alder,  sallow,  willow,  maple,  and 
Kbesnut  are  the  sorts  which  take  root  the  quickest, 
Bparticularly  the  first  four  ;  the  two  latter,  and  oaks, 
Enequiring  a  much  longer  time  to  establish  them- 
Hfelves. 

K  The  tnanner  of  keeping  the  woodlands  in  almost 
^Every  part  of  the  county  appears  to  me  extremely 
Kepreheusible.  When  a  fall  is  taking  place  it  is  na- 
K|ural  to  suppose  that  the  woodman  would  set  out, 
Kihe  freest,  straightest,  and  best  oaks  as  a  succession 
■to  the  full  number  conditioned  by  the  lease,  or  by 

■  ibe  conditions  of  sale  (most  of  the  underwoods 
V^ing  Id  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and  when 
Hpiey  are  judged  to  be  Bt  for  cutting  they  are  sold 
Why  auction)  provided  to  be  left;  on  the  contrary, 

■  oowever,  we  see  them  often  cutting  down  the 
I  best,  and  leaving  the  seconds  and  inferior  ones, 
Pjtaying  no  regard  to  regularity  of  distance,  but 
■■.fliey  are  left  as  chance  or  whim  directs;  perhaps 
■jIso  the  woodman  wants  a  few  tall  straight  sticks 
■jbr  rails,  rafters,  hurdles,  &c.  in  that  case  he  is 
Kcareful  not  to  take  the  worst  trees  in  the  copse, 

■  )tut  he  sometimes  takes  the  very  best;  and  should 
I  this  wood  be  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of 
Vlhe  proprietor  or  his  agent,  there  is  no  chance  of 

■  Mfety  for  it ;  if  on  the  other  hand  he  resides  in  the 

■  neighbourhood  then  there  is  no  end  to  the  dis- 
■iputes   and   wrangles   between   the   parties. 

B.    Ai  one  proof  amoug  many   of  the  mismanage- 
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ment  of  underwoods,  and  in  confirmation  of  wllrt 
I  have  just  advanced,  I  saw  last  winter  between 
Horley  and  Reigate,  as  fine  a  copse  as  could  grow; 
it  was  of  18  years  growth,  with  almost  every  sapling 
cut  down ;  the  damage  done  to  the  estate  was  al- 
most incalculable,  for  by  the  time  another  cutting 
would  take  place,  say  14  years  at  the  soonest, 
these  trees  would  be  52  years  of  age,  consequentij 
would  not  only  be  telling  as  timber,  but  would  be 
out  of  all  danger  from  accidents  by  cattle,  &c, 
What  remuneration  could  be  made  to  a  proprietor 
for  such  a  serious  injury  ? 

It  is  not  the  mere  saving  of  saplings,  filling  up 
Tacancies,  and  securing  the  boundaries  by  strong 
fences,  &c.  that  requires  much  (o  be  attended  to  ;  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  cut,  not  a  little  to  the  manner  of  cutting  it, 
and  finally  in  having  it  cut  when  from  any  causes 
of  untoward  seasons,  or  from  accidents,  the  growth 
appears  stagnant,  for  it  would  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme to  let  that  stand  over  for  10,  12,  or  H  years, 
■when  its  growth  is  completely  checked  or  retarded 
at  four,  five,  or  six ;  all  this  must  or  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  men  of  competent  skill  and 
judgment,  and  not  to  London  or  country  at- 
torneys, who  can  know  nothing  of  such  matters. 
The  next  injury  that  an  estate  suffers,  especii 
round  the  boundaries  of  copses  and  fields,  is  tl 
of  annually  pollarding  as  many  of  the  young  trees 
as  can  consistently  be  done.  I  have  always  been 
so  great  an  enemy  to  this  abominable  practicCj 
that  under  no  circumstance  whatever  would  I  per- 
mit it;  indeed   Mr.  Middleton's  mode  of  taking 
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tiieni  all  up,  and  disposing  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  means  of  preventing  further  in- 
jury to  the  young  trees.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  3  tenant  had  an  interest  in  atl  timber  tree^ 
upon  his  farm,  it  might  be  an  inducement  for  him 
not  only  to  take  care  of  them,  hut  to  assist  their 
growth  by  a  sort  of  cultivation.  It  might,  I  think, 
be  done  by  something  like  the  following  mode.  For 
example,  suppose  a  farmer  upon  bis  entrance  into 
his  farm,  in  addition  to  the  valuation  of  the  un- 
derwood, hedges,  and  the  like,  which  make  a  part  of 
his  annual  crop,  the  timber  trees  and  saplings  were 
also  to  be  valued  to  him  ;  but  without  having  any 
power  to  cut  down  or  sell  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  these  and  all  fresh  or  young  trees  that  hs 
may  have  raised  or  protected,  should  be  valued, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  profit  or  improved 
value,  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  should  be  paid  to 
bim.  I  know  but  of  one  objection  to  the  measure, 
which  is,  that  at  present  whatever  timber  is  grow- 
ing according  to  the  present  system  upon  a  farm, 
is  thought  to  be  all  clear  gain  to  the  landlord, 
whereas  upon  my  plan  there  could  be  a  certain 
drawback,  or  in  other  words,  the  improved  value 
would  from  time  to  time  be  divided  between  land- 
lord and  tenant;  this  objection,  however,  has 
but  little  weight,  for  how  many  trees  docs  the 
farmer  let  stand  now  P  not  one  more  than  be  can 
help.  He  says,  and  with  some  truth,  I  am  paying 
rent  for  the  ground  that  these  trees  are  growing 
upon,  I  am  not  allowed  any  thing  for  their  grow- 
ing there,  I  should  pay  no  more  rent  if  they  were 
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all  cut  down ;  but  he  may  think  also  that  thestf 
trees  do  him  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  therefore 
having  no  interest  in  them,  it  u  rather  big  interest 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  to  prevent  any  young  ones 
from  springing  up.  Now,  I  do  declare  that  this 
is  no  conjecture  of  mine,  for  when  I  was  a  far- 
mer, and  could  talk  freely  with  my  neighbours 
upon  the  scarcity  of  wood  upon  their  farms,  with- 
out their  suspecting  me  of  taking  advantage  of 
Buch  their  declarations,  their  Uniform  language 
M'as  such  as  I  have  Just  described,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  as  all  trees  more  or  less  injure  their 
hedges  by  the  drip  from  them,  and  their  corn  and 
grass  by  their  shade,  they  made  a  rule  of  ploughing 
as  close  to  the  roots  as  they  could,  of  undermining 
and  damaging  Iheir  roots  in  the  ditches,  and  bor-_ 
ing  holes  into  the  stem,  or  giving  it  every  nonj 
and  then  a  stroke  with  the  hedgcbill  at  a  time  ofl 
the  year  when  the  sap  was  flowing  freely,  in  order 
by  profuse  bleeding  to  produce  an  early  and 
inevitable  decay.  But  give  them  an  interest  io 
the  trees  on  their  farm,  however  small,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  pollarding, 
and  that  where  there  is  one  tree  now,  there  would 
probably  be  50  generally  speaking,  and  we  may  be 
sure  even  then  that  the  farmer  would  not  let  there 
be  too  many  trees  to  injure  his  other  crops;  1 
would  in  fact  consider  this  as  one  of  them 
and  instead  of  mangling  and  underhandedly  de^ 
•troying,  we  should  find  him  planting,  securing, 
and  nourishing  them.  Again  let  it  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  the 
former,  by  means  of  a  large  capital,  and  the  gros« 
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QAaiitiiy  of  goods  wliic!)  he  sells,  is  satisfied  with 
a  very  small  profit  indeed,  because,  by  giving  very 
•hort  credit^  and  his  returns  being  quick,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  within  the  twelvemonth,  he  is 
enabled  to  realize  at  the  expiration  a  sufficient 
gaio,'  the  retail  dealer  makes  however  a  larger 
profit  upon  the  same  goods,  with  a  smallfjr  capital; 
but  giving  longer  and  uncertain  credit,  his  gains  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period  are  not  bo  much  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wholesale  dealer.  So  it  would  be 
■with  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Ten  trees  at  a  cer- 
tain age  and  growth,  oupposed  to  be  now  upon  a 
farm,  may  be  worth  ^30,  but  50  trees  of  a  less 
age,  after  deducting  the  farmer's  charges  and  in- 
terest, may  return  nearly  to  the  owner  Mis.  per  tree, 
and  which  may  stand  upon  the  same  extent  of  land 
as  the  former  10  trees,  this  would  therefore  pro- 
duce a  gain  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  d'bO,  so  that 
each  party  would  be  gainers,  and  the  public  better 
supplied  with  wood  and  fuel;  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  unless  there  is  a  reci- 
procity of  interest,  instead  of  its  being  all  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  the  system  can  never  be 
good ;  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  very  defective. 
I  have  somewhere  said,  that  there  is  a  very 
striking  and  visible  decay  apparent  in  many  of  the 
large  underwoods  in  the  county.  In  the  parishes 
of  LingBeld  and  Crowhurst,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, there  were  some  woods  that  produced  within 
the  last  30  3-ears  some  of  the  finest  timber,  and  in 
the  greatest  abundance  that  could  be  grown,  and 
the  underwood  was  in  every  sense  corresponding; 
but  since  almost  the  whole  of  these  fine  trees  have 
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been  cut  down^  and  tlie  woods  laid  open,  all  (Tie  ' 
young  timber  and  tellers  bavc  received  such  a  sur- 
prising check,  (hat  they  never  can  recover  ;  indeed 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  clean,  thriving  tree 
among  them,  while  the  stools  in  (he  underwoods 
die  a'v^av,  leaving  vacancies  of  from  one  to  more 
rods  square,  a    '  ''  '  ich  do  grow,    do   not 

make  so  much  \i  years  as  they  had 

used  to  do  in  colliers-ware  of  an  in- 

ferior quality.  ch  land  in  underwood 

longer    is    sun  policyj    it    should  be 

grubbed  withoi  converted  into  tillage, 

in  which  state  ;  highly  productive  for 

many  years,  ai  :ary  to  have  more  wood, 

fresh  land  should  oe  , ^...     If  this  was  attended 

to  upon  the  visible  decay  of  old  woods,  a  succes- 
sion of  thriving  underwoods  might  be  always  kept 
up  for  the  full  supply  of  the  country. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  a  great  many 
witheys  and  osiers  are  grown  upon  land  of  very 
small  comparative  value.  The  latter  are  grown  for 
the  basket-makers,  and  are  cut  annually;  they 
fetch  on  the  spot  from  j^3  to  j^4  per  acre,  while 
the  former  are  cut  every  four  years,  and  are  then 
worth  from  ^7  to  if  8  per  acre :  these  are  converted 
into  hoops,  which  from  their  lightness  and  tough- 
ness are  highly  valuable.  The  osiers  are  brought 
to  Guildford  and  manufactured  for  the  London 
markets.  This  manufactory  employs  a  number  of 
women,  children,  and  men,  whose  business  it  is  to 
strip  the  bark  from  them,  which  leaves  the  rods 
white:  this  operation  is  performed  upon  a  block 
secured  in  a  frame,  and  on  this  block  is  fixed  two 
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Miecea  of  iron,  forming;  a  sort  of  forceps,  the  sides 
l»nd  bottom  of  which  being  kept  moderately  shRrp. 
rThis  machine  is  called  a  willow-break.  The  rods 
I  we  drawn  two  or  three  times  through  the  break  or 
[jforceps,  which  clears  them  of  their  outer  bark, 
t-and  they  arc  then  made  into  bundles  as  large  as 
rcan  well  be  managed;  the  expence  of  the  operation 
i  IS  S^.  per  bundle. 
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Pentandria  digynia,     Linn.  Sp.  Plant. 

There,  fast  rooted  in  his  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  fevourite  elnu. 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  but. 

CowpKd's  Task,  b.  i. 

We  find  no  less  than  seven  distinct  species  of 
his  tree,  besides  six  varieties  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Willdenow ;  but  of  all  the  kinds  he  has  men- 
tioned,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  so  truly 

*  valuable  as  the  real  English  elm. 

L      This  tree  delights  in  a  deep  loam,  or  a  soil  thai 

Ffc  of  0  gravelly  tendency;  it  is  found  flourishing 
■otnetimes  on  chalky  as  well  as  sandy  soils,  and  in 
this  county  it  will  be  more  particularly  seen  to  the 
northward  of  Croydon,  and  on  the  London  side  of 
the  chalk  hills  to  Guildford,  about  Stoke,  Slitro, 
Abinger,  Haslemere,  Wooton,  Betchworth,  Buck- 
ad,  Reigate,  and  Farnham.     At   each    of  these 

I'^aces  there  is  very  fine  elm  growing  spontaneously 
in  the  several  hedgerows;  and  was  as  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  its  preservation,  it  would  bo  found  in 
as  great  abundance  and  perfection  iu  this  county 
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as  oak.  Many  of  the  trees  I  am  alluding  to  M9 
very  large  and  handsome,  and  would  cut  into 
scantlings  of  almost  any  dimensions. 

In  the   parishes  of   Lambeth,    Streatham,   and 
Mitcham,   there  have  been  very  large  breaks  in 
consequence   of  the  great  demand  for  the  navy, 
throughout  the  king- 


and  the  several 
dom.  Those  of 
informed,  been 
county  of  Surn 
immense  consul 
those  at  Chelsea, 
Paddington  Can&> 
the  price  has  inc 
There  is  a  son 


irticularly  have,  I  am 
supplied  from  the 
I  to  these  we  add  the 
;  London  waterworks, 
e  New  River,  and  the 
I  not  be  surprised  if 
•  cent. 
is  occasionally  found 


in  this  county,  but  which  abounds  in  most  of  the 
northern  ones,  called  the  witch  or  the  Scotch  elm, 
I  have  met  with  some  of  them  at  Guildford,  which 
were  converting  into  plankj  and  the  grain  of  which 
was  closer,  and  the  wood  harder  and  tougher,  but 
it  was  apt  to  be  more  knotty,  and  not  to  run  so 
Straight  as  the  other  sorts  do,  for  any  length.  It 
answered,  for  cart  and  waggon  purposes,  the 
wheeler  told  me,  better  than  the  common  elm,  and 
would  do  very  well  for  coffin  boards ;  but  its  in- 
variable crookedness  caused  so  great  a  waste  of 
stuff  as  to  make  it  on  the  whole  not  so  valuable 
as  the  true  English  elm. 

Elm  is  converted  into  plank  for  the  navy  and  for 
barge  builders,  into  coffin  boards,  and  for  carta 
and  waggons,  and  also  cut  into  naves  for  wheels; 
the  lesser  trees  are  purchased  by  the  pipe  boren, 
who  are  satisfied  with  them  at  small  lizei. 
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Ten  years  ago  good  elm  sold  for  8(2.  and  Qd.  per 
foot  round  measure  standings  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years^  the  same  quality  of  timber  has  sold 
at  16(/.>  and  capital  as  high  as  \Sd.  per  foot^  if  not 
higher. 

Good  plank  is  worth  (rom  2s»  to  2^.  Zd.  per  foot 
cube. 

ASH.       FRAXINUS  EXCELSIOR. 

Pofygamia  dioecia.    Linn,  Sp,  PlanL 


■  for  nothing  ill. 

Spencee. 

Professor  Murray  gives  us  an  account  of  only 
three  distinct  species  of  this  tree;  but  we  haye 
certainly  five  or  six  more  cultivated  in  the  nurseries 
about  London^  and  among  these  the  weepings  the 
flowerings  the  entire  leaved^  and  the  black  ash,  are 
not  the  least  conspicuous. 

The  common  ash,  which  is  more  immediately 
the  subject  of  our  consideration,  is  found  in  the 
hedgerows  in  every  part  of  the  county,  but  in  no 
part  grown  as  a  distinct  article  either  for  timber 
or  for  hop  poles  as  it  is  in  Kent,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, or  Berkshire.  It  is  characteristic  of  no  pe- 
culiar soil,  being  seen  upon  the  strong  clays,  the 
loams,  the  chalk,  and  the  sand>  upon  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  the  sides,  and  in  the  valleys.  It  is  one 
of  those  trees  that  is  almost  invariably  and  shame- 
fully pollarded. 

Its  uses  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  farm  almost 
exclusively.  The  plough,  the  harrow,  the  waggon, 
the  cart,  the  flail,  the  riddle^  the  skreen,  the  milk- 
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pail  and  churn,  the  rack,  the  trough,  the  hurdle, 
the  wattle,  and  the  ■vvcather-hoarding;  in  short  no- 
thing comes  amiss  to  the  usefulness  of  this  tree. 

As  timhei-,  it  is  worth  from  \%d.  to  94rf.  per  foot, 
or  £5  to  £Q  per  load,  according  to  its  size  and 
quality.  Plank,  ^om  2*-.  9rf,  to  3i.  Sd.  per  foot 
cuhe. 


p  bender  or  the  nur- 
im  ^10  to  ^20  per 
ir  age.  For  the  latter 
B  according  to  their 
and  thirty-six  to  the 
>ut  2;.  3J.  a  bundle, 
of  the  spray  ash,  and 
eady,  brilliant  flame, 
these  billets  fetch  about  lbs. 


As  poles  either 
serymtn,  they  ai 
statute  acre,  acc< 
they  are  made  u 
size,  in  twelves,  1 
bundle,  and  are 
Billets  are  somf 
no  wood  produces 
cither  dry  or  green  ; 
per  100. 

Where  ash  is  found  to  thrive  well,  as  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Thames,  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  acre 
to  fetch  at  10  years  growth  £^2. 

The  ash  is  by  many  counted  a  beautiful  tree,  but 
it  has  the  defect  of  losing  its  leaves  very  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  of  being  injured  by  the  frost  in 
the  early  part  of  spring ;  of  the  number  of  its  ad- 
mirers we  must  rank  that  great  Georgical  poet  Vir- 
gil, who  thus  speaks  of  it: 

Fraxlnus  in  syh  is  pulchertima  — — 

Its  wood  is  in  some  instances  highly  variegated, 
I  had  an  opportunity  this  last  summer  of  seeing  a 
box  at  Tunbridge  Wells  made  from  an  ash  tree, 
that  grew  in  Sussex,  and  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  was  not  only  finely  polished,  but  was  most 
beautifully  veined. 
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BEECH.      FA6US  SYLVATICA. 

Monoccia  polj/andna.    Linn.  Sp.  Plant, 

In  the  Systema  Vegetabilium  of  Professor  Mur- 
ray^ we  find  only  three  distinct  species  of  this  tree, 
one  of  which  is  the  Spanish  chesnut^  another  is  the 
chincapia  of  America^  and  th#  third  is  the  sort 
now  under  consideration.  The  former  and  ^the 
latter  have  each  of  them  one  variety. 

This  tree  is  principally  confined  to  a  certain 
range  in  this  county^  namely  the  chalk  hilFs^  where 
it  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous^  it  thrives  also  upon 
the  sands^  as  about  Wotton^  &c. ;  but  is  no  where 
to  be  met  with  luxuriant  upon  the  clays. 

At  Godstone^  in  the  hundred  of  Effingham^  at 
Ashted^  at  Fetcham^  and  at  Bookham.  In  the 
hundred  of  Croydon^  at  Bansted^  Carshalton^ 
Chaldron^  and  Coulsdon.  this  tree  will  be  found 
growing  in  great  perfection,  although  in  infinitely 
less  quantities  than  formerly ;  and  considering  its 
vast  utility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  raised,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to 
its  increase,  the  more  so^  as  it  flourishes  where  few 
other  trees  will  grow,  and  is  an  ornamental  tree. 
It  must  ever  class  among  the  finest  trees  of  the 
forest,  although  I  know  tiiat  I  have  Mr.  Gilpin's 
opinion  against  me. 

Of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  beech  has  been 
converted  into  various  uses  for  the  ordnance,  »not  a 
little  is  used  by  the  wheelers,  and  immense  quan  - 
titieff  have  been  burnt  into  charcoal. 

The  ordinary  price  of  good  beech  is  about  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  foot. 
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Plank^  from  ISrf.  to  2j.  per  foot  cube. 

The  specific  gravit_y  of  beech  according  to  Grcn 
is  0.8520  Ooz.  Sdrms.  3'1.9grs. 

I  have  lately  learnt  from  two  eminent  timber 
dealers,  that  large  beech  is  in  great  request  for  tb« 
navy,  ia  forming  the  stern  posts,  the  stems,  the 
very  keeU  and  sonife  other  Darts  of  the  largest  inen 
of  war.     Such  tse,  and  being  raised 

with  greater  fac  ,  and  even  aiTording 

shelter  to  it,  it  shed  that  more  trees 

were  left  among  roods  where  they  are 

found  to  flourish  timber,  as  well  as  to 

raise  plantations  belts,  or  otherwise  in 

the  western  part  y,  where  the  irainciiso 

tracts  of  unproau  invite  tlie  attention  of 

the  spirited  planter. 

Count  Rumford  has  proved,  by  a  series  of  well 
connected  experiments,  that  beech  affords  in  its 
combustion  less  heat  than  pine  wood,  which,  as 
he  says,  is  contrary  to  the  established' opinion.  He 
found  by  repeated  trials,  that  43lb.  of  dry  beech 
wood  were  necessary  to  prepare  89 lb  of  peas-soup, 
and  upon  a  medium  38lb.  of  dry  pine  wood  was 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  same  quantity, 

BIRCH.      BGTULA  ALBA. 

Monotcia  tctandria.     Lian.  Sp.  riant. 

In  LinHasus's  Systema  Naturie,  and  the  Supple- 
niculum  Plantarum,  there  arc  seven  species  of  thii 
tree,  and  one  variety  which  he  calls  dalecarlica. 
whose  description  answers  to  the  one  usually  called 
laciniata ;  but  as  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  com- 
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ion  sort  at  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
lat  first. 

This  tree  grows  spontaneously  on  all  the  heathy 
arts  of  the  western  division  of  the  county  in  the 
reateat  abundance;  and  it  thus  propagates  itself 
y  the  scattering  of  its  seeds,  which  from  their 
ghtness  are  carried  to  a  great  distance.     It  forms 

portion  of  most  of  our  underwoods,  and  is  ad- 
lirably  calculated  for  shelter  to  all  young  plant- 
tions,  let  the  soil  he  what  it  may. 

Its  principal  use  is  for  brooms,  the  manufac- 
ory  of  which  is  carried  on  in  this  county  to  a 
ery  great  extent,  and  perhaps  the  depot  for  this 
rticle  in  the  borough  of  Southwark  exceeds  that 
f  any  other  part  of  the  gtobe.  The  timber  is 
ight,  hut  has,  nevertheless,  some  strength.  It  is 
ised  in  this  instance  for  sundry  light  farming  pur- 
(osea,  and  also  by  the  turners,  for  bowls,  dishes, 
;nd  trenchers.  It  furnishes  hop  poles,  and  wood 
or  colliers'  Mare,  and  in  some  cases  hoops  also  are 
nade  of  it. 

1  have  no  where  found  that  wine  is  made  in  any 
[uantity  from  this  tree;  I  apprehend  it  is  not  con- 
idered  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  hut  I  am  assured 
hat  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  inferior  sorts  of 
i'rerrch  wines.  "When  I  was  at  Paris  I  was  much 
intertained  with  a  very  eloquent  discourse  that 
vas  delivered  at  the  Salle  de  I'Oratoire,  on  the  se- 
:ond  complementary  day  of  the  year  10,  which 
Lnswered  to  the  19th  of  September,  1809,  by 
Vlons.  Lasteyrie,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
ional  Institute,  on  the  cultivjifion  of  the  bonleaii 
»r  birch  treCj  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  and 
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the  best  modes  of  performing  it.  He  had  made  tf 
gffat  deal  of  it,  and  from  the  conrersatiou  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having"  afterwards  with  him,  t 
was  given  to  understand  that  when  it  is  properly 
fermented,  it  is  a  delicious  wholesome  hquor,  from 
which  a  saccharine  spirit  may  he  extracted  in  all 
respects  antisco""'*"*!''- 

The  smaller  "  makes  very  excellent 

potash. 

The  price  of  rooms  is  16«.  per  100 

faggots  in  the  v 

Stakes  for  haj  per  bundle,  delivered 

in. 

The  price  of  as  complete  is  Sj.  Qd. 

per  bundle  of  12  delive  i  London. 

A  very  peculiar  property  belongs  to  the  hark  of 
this  tree;  which  is  that  of  being  more  firm  and 
durable  than  the  wood  it  clothes.  It  is  I  under- 
stand, made  use  of  in  the  northern  countries  where 
it  abounds,  such  as  Sweden,  Lapland,  &c.  as  tiles 
for  covering  their  houses,  being  first  pared  and 
shaped  for  that  purpose.  In  the  latter  country 
they  are  often  found  blown  down,  and  after  having 
lain  prostrate  for  years,  and  until  the  substance  of 
the  wood  has  been  entirely  gone,  yet  the  bark  has 
remained  perfect  without  signs  of  decay. 

LIME.      TILIA  EUROP^A. 

Toli/atidna  monogt/nia,     Linn.  Sp.  Plant, 

In  the  species  plantarum  of  Willdcnow  we  find 
four  species  and  six  varieties  described  of  this  cele- 
brated tree.    The  one  which  we  are  about  to  dei- 
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cribe  is,  however,  the  only  sort  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  its  native  state  in  Europe,  the  others  being 
indigenous  of  (lie  continent  of  America. 

This  tree,  though  not  found  spontaneous  in  our 
woods  and  hedges,  is  nevertheless,  met  with  ia 
considerable  numbers  about  the  dwellings  and 
parks  of  people  of  fortune,  where  the  beauty  of 
the  tree,  tlie  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  grows  in  almost  all  soils,  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  administer  to  the  demand 
which  luxury  has  created  for  it.  That  demand 
has  of  late  years  been  very  great,  and  is,  I  under- 
stand, still  increasing. 

The  principal  use  of  the  wood  is  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, the  piano  forte,  and  the  pedal-harp  makers, 
for  which  purposes  it  forms  the  sounding  board; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Broadwood  was  tlie  largest 
purchaser  about  four  years  ago  of  these  trees  I 
erer  knew,  I  believe  there  could  not  be  much  short 
of  100  toad  of  timber  in  them.  By  the  cabinet 
makers  the  wood  is  used  as  veneers ;  turners  and 
carvers  employ  it  in  their  respective  businesses,  and 
architects  for  framing  their  models  of  buildings ; 
and  in  short  as  the  wood  is  light,  it  is  fit  for  any 
inside  work.  That  ingenious  artist  Gibbon  used 
it  for  that  curious  sculpture  which  adorns  some  of 
the  old  houses  of  our  nobility. 

Id  the  northern  countries,  particularly  in  Russia, 
the  growth  of  the  lime  is  particularly  attended  to, 
on  account  of  its  bark,  which  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce,  especially  from  the 
port  of  Archangel, 

The  bark  is  stripped  from  off  the  tree,  and  is 
ipanufacturcd  into  those  mats  whicli  are  denomia- 
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ated  single  and  double,  that  is,  the  small  sort  whicK 
are  wove  close  and  thick,  with  a  bark  less  fine  and 
supple,  and  the  large  or  double  mats  which  are 
much  wider  and  longer  than  the  single.  Both  sorb 
are,  however,  used  in  immense  numbers  by  niirsery- 
men  and  gardeners,  for  covering  their  frames  in  the 
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■winter  season,  '- 
summer,  to  kt 
they  are  also  i 
as  well  as  by  t 
It  has  often 
no  attempts  !i 
maiuifacturc  th: 
scarce,  as  hai 
chants  who  are  i 


the  frost,  and  in  the 
ence  of  the  sun's  rays  ; 
the  former  in  packing 
s  and  packers, 
if  surprise  to  nie,  that 
de  in  this  country  to 
cause  it  is  sometimes  so 
•ocurcd,  and  the  mer- 
cfiuaintcd  with  the  coi 


sumption,  take  pretty  good  care  not  to  overcharge 
the  market  at  any  time,  but  rather  feed  it,  so  that 
the  price  is  always  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  have  known  it  advanced 
100  per  cent. 

In  any  deep  loamy  soil  this  tree  grows  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly,  making  a  shoot  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  a  season ;  it  propagates  freely  from  seed, 
and  as  readily  by  layers,  and  in  genera!  I  think 
that  trees  raised  in  the  latter  way  turn  out  the 
handsomest,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  grow  so 
fast. 

As  a  great  part  of  this  county  appears  so  well 
calculated  for  the  growth  of  this  tree,  and  as  our 
manufactures  are  not  behind  those  of  any  other 
country  upon  earth,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the 
establishnfent  of  such  a  manufactory  in  this  or  any 
other  county,  and  indeed  it  would  be  no  less  de- 
sirable as  furnishing  employment  for  a  number  of 
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l^eople^  and  as  preventing  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
being  sent  abroad  in  the  purchase  of  these  articles. 

I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  cor- 
rectness the  consumption  of  mats  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom^  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  commu- 
nibus  annis,  it  does  not  amount  io  less  than  one 
million,  and  stands  the  consumers  in  not  less  than 
b^tvreen  ZO  and  ^40,000« 

The  large  mats  come  over  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
10,  the  small  mats  more  generally  round  flax,  and 
herap  seed,  or  linen  or  hempen  goods. 

The  price  of  clean  timber  is  from^^S  to  £7.  lOs. 
pti  load,  according  to  its  size  and  its  distance 
from  London,  and  its  situation  as  to  land  or  water 
carriage. 

At  Betchworth  castle,  in  this  county,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Peters,  Esq.  there  is  a  very  fine  avenue  of 
limes  150  yards  in  length,  of  considerable  height 
and  size,  most  of  them  containing  not  less  than 
two  loads  of  rough  timber  per  tree. 

Besides  the  advantages  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lime 
tree,  the  following  may  not  be  unimportant. 

For  shade  there  are  few  trees  so  well  calculated 
to  keep  off  the  meridian  sun  during  the  summer 
solstice,  because  its  leaves  are  large  and  the  boughs 
numerous. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  so  tough,  that  we  very 
seldom  hear  of  its  limbs  or  branches  being  torn  off 
or  ii\jured  by  hurricanes  or  thunder  storms. 

The  tree  scarcely  ever  grows  hollow ;  wherever 
a  limb  or  branch  is  taken  off  either  by  accident  or 
on  purpose,  the  wnound  presently  heals  over  to  the 
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exclusion  of  the  air  and  insects,  and  consequeotty, 
it  soon  becomes  as  sound  as  the  rest  of  the  tree. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  best  wood  for  caning  that  it 
known,  and  when  reduced  to  charcoal,  perhaps 
none  is  so  much  to  be  recommended  for  makiuf^ 
gunpowder. 

The  weight  "'  -  -..t.;-.  foot  of  lime  is  about 
4Iib.  lOoz.  and  ^avity  something  bet; 

ter  than  66. 
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I  telimlria.    Linn.  Sp.  Pi 

Linnxus  maki  f  only  this  one  species 

of  this  genus;  there  is  a  :r  sort  cultivated  in  the 
nurseries,  whicli  is  called  tlic  dwarf,  and  wliidi,  a.H 
it  uniformly  preserves  its  character,  may  justly  be 
xonsidereda  distinct  species;  but  Linnieus  does  not 
take  notice  of  it  even  as  a  variety. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  this 
tree  grow  in  so  luxuriant  a  manner,  and  in  such 
large  quantities  as  it  does  in  this  county.  It  is  not 
only  indigenous,  hut  it  appears  to  be  almost  coeval 
with  that  celebrated  hill  to  which  it  gives  name, 
viz.  Box  Hill,  a  spot  well  known  to  every  Surrey 
fox  hunter ;  it  is  situated  near  tl^e  market  town  of 
Dorking,  stands  considerably  elevated,  command* 
ing  very  extensive  views.  The  soil  is  thin,  loamy, 
rather  tight,  upon  a  limestone. 

This  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Peters, 

"Esq.  of  Betchwoclh  castle,  who  since  the  purchase, 

has  been  very  desirous  of   preserving   untouched 

"the  wht)le  of  the  box  then  standing,  but  iinfor* 
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tunately  for  him^  his  predecessor  had  sold  it  for 
^15^000^  for  which  the  purchaser  was  to  be  al« 
lowed  14  years  to  cut  it  in.  Forty  tons  were  cut 
in  1802.  Formerly^  when  the  quantity  that  was 
cut^  by  no  means  equalled  the  demand^  the  'price 
of  prime  box  was  28^.  per  hundred  weight;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  which  has  of 
late  years  been  cut^  the  introduction  of  it  from 
abroad^  and  the  various  substitutes  that  are  used^ 
the  price  does  not  much  exceed  £5  per  ton. 

In  preparing  it  for  market^  the  moss  and*  all  the 
rough  bark  is  teken  clean  oif^  for  which  12^.  is 
charged  per  ton ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  only  that  it 
is  saleable. 

It  is  supposed  to  require  70  years  growth  before 
it  is  fit  to  be  cut>  and  when  cut^  it  springs  up 
again  from  the  old  stump>  producing  a  regular  suc^ 
cession.  It  also  scatters  its  seeds  about  in  great 
profusion^  which  quickly  vegetate^  so  that  there  is 
•eldom  a  deficiency  of  crop.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  docs  not  flourish  so  well  as  it  formerly  did; 
owing^  as  some  are  of  opinion^  to  a  change  in  our 
climate^  but  as  others  thinks  to  an  improper  and 
indiscriminate  way  of  cutting  it^  and  the  want  of 
proper  protection  from  cattle^  &c. 

The  turners  in  London  and  Tunbridge  are  the 
principal  buyers^  but  the  cabinet  makers  also  use 
it  for  veneers^  and  large  quantities  are  sent  to  Bir- 
mingham^ SheflSeld^  and  Manchester. 

The  wood  is  very  heavy,  close  grained,  and 
beautifully  variegated;  its  specific  gravity  is  as 
follow  8 : 


^u^^^^^n 
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The  sjiecific  gravity  of  English  box  is   1.546fl^ 

edrms.  33grs. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Dutch  box  is   1.3280, 

5  dims.  35grs. 

The  specific  gravity  of  French  box  is  0.9120, 

Sdrms.  SOgrs.                                                              .^  ] 

HORNB 

lUS   BETULUS.                ^^1 

^dymdria.    Unn.  Sp.  Ptaat. 

In  Linnxus's 

ura.  Vol.  III.  p.  631. 

mention  is  mad 

'o  sorts  of  hornbeam. 

the  common  S{ 

s,  and  the  hop  hori^- 

beam  or  carpinua 

t  there  is  also  another 

sort,  the  o'rientalis  < 

which  has  been  many 

years  ciillivatcd  in  England,  and  of  which  there 
■are  some  large  trees  growing  in  this  county. 

The  common  sort  abounds  in  various  parts  of 
the  county ;  wherever  beech  flourishes,  the  horn- 
beam accompanies  it.  Upon  the  coldest  chalky 
hills,  and  in  the  stifiest,  almost  barren  clay,  it 
grows  and  oHentimes  luxuriantly.  In  hedgerows 
it  is  frequent,  and  among  underwoods  almost  in- 
variably. In  forming  internal  fences  no  tree  af- 
fords more  shelter,  grows  more  rapidly,  and  bean 
clipping  more  freely  ;  it  has  also  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  rooting  well,  and  therefore  may  be 
transplanted  with  perfect  safety  at  8  or  10  feet 
high,  by  which  an  immediate  akrcen  may  be 
formed.  In  parks  it  is  a  very  desirable  tree,  be- 
c^se  the  brutting  of  the  deer  does  it  little  or  no 
injury. 

The  wood  is  white,  tough,   and  flexible.     It  u 
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used  by  turners,  by  millwrights  for  the  cogs  of  the 
wheels,  (for  which  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  yew,) 
it  is  made  into  handles  for  tools,  and  for  stocks ; 
jta  weight  is  as  near  as  possible  431b.  9oz.  to  the 
foot  cube. 

It  makes  good  and  lasting  fire  wood,  aad  burns 
clear  and  light. 

Being  almost  evergreen^  retaining  its  leaves  until 
spring,  it  becomes  of  singular  use  in  all  new  made 
plantations,  and  if  planted  round  farm  yards  or 
stack  yards  would  form  an  admirable  loo  thereto. 
It  is  much  used  between  gardens  of  hops  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  sold  at  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  foot  cube,  and  in 
ilank  from  SO  to  9id. 


WALNUT.      JUGLASS   REGIA. 

Mouoecia  potj/andria.     Unn.  Sp,  Plant. 

Of  this  genus  Linnteus  mentions  five  species. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  decided  point  whether  this 
tree  IB  an  indigenous  one  or  not;  Linnszus  says  it 
h  a  -native  of  Persia;  if  I  may  judge,  however, 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  timber  formerly  in 
this  county,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  also  a  na- 
tive  of  Europe,  if  not  of  Great  Britain. 
'  I  have  no  where  found  this  tree  in  any  of  the 
old  woods  of  this  county,  either  in  timber  or  stools, 
although  formerly  it  abounded  in  our  forests  nearly 
as  much  as  beech  ;  but  in  the  grounds,  orchards, 
and  yards  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  farmers,  and 
others,  it  is  frequent. 

The  largest  plantation  in  this  county  is,  I  fae- 

TOL.  in.  Q 
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lieve,  in  Beddington  park,  where  there' are  a  gte^^ 
number  of  very  old  thriving  trees,  which  in  favour- 
able seasons  yield  a  great  abundance  of  very  fine 
fruit,  principally  of  the  English  or  common  sort. 
The  French  or  double  walnut,  as  it  is  called^. grows 
more  free  than  the  former,  is  more  tender^  and  if 
not  so  productive  in  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  adds  something  to  the  an- 
nual commerce  of  the  county,  and  the  great  mart 
for  it  is  Croydon  fair,  which  is  usually  held  in 
September,  at  which,  an  immense  concourse  of  all 
ranks  of  people  attend,  as  well  from  London,  as 
from  the  country  for  many  miles  round  ;  in  fine 
weather,  perhaps  not  less  than  20,000  have  been 
collected  in  one  day  to  enjoy  the  amusements  of 
the  place.  In  a  favourable  season  I  have  computed 
that  not  less  than  four  millions  of  Walnuts  have 
been  retailed  in  the  three  days  of  the  fair,  which 
Lave  yielded  a  return  of  .5^2000 ;  besides  which, 
large  quantities  arc  sold  wholesale  to  the  London 
dealers,  fruiterers,  and  orange  merchants,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  millions  more,  so  that  I 
think  we  may  safely  calculate  upon  ^4000  being 
returned  in  this  article.  If  io  these  numbers  we 
add  the  vast  importation  of  this  fruit  from  France 
and  Germany,  we  may  reckon  the  annual  con* 
sumption  of  the  kingdom  at  something  about 
twenty  millions  of  fruit. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  deep,  sound,  rich  feeding 
ground ;  it  will  grow  upon  chalk,  provided  there 
be  depth  of  mould,  extremely  well ;  and  also  upon 
strong,  stony,  and  clayey  soils;  but  it  requires  lo 
he  sheltered  from  the  north  and  etistj  siuce  the 
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Bpring  frosts  are  apt  to  kill  the  young  and  tender 
shoots,  and  thereby  destroy  the  fruit  iu  embryo, 
■which  was  very  much  the  case  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  It  has  an  insuperable  objertion  to  much 
pruning,  or  lopping,  being  subject  to  profuse 
bleeding  after  such  ao  operation. 

As  timber,  it  is  found  to  be  more  durable  than 
■oak  in  particular  cases,  There  are  several  old 
liouses  at  this  time  remaining  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  which  have  been  built  upwards  of 
800  yearsj  the  bearers,  girders,  and  some  of  the 
■rafters  of  which,   are  of  walnut;  they  had  been 

■  jwpposed  to  have  been  of  chesnut,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  such  as  were  shewn  to  me  were 
valnut,  and  most  of  the  workmen  were  of  the 
•ame    opinion ;    and  in    pulling    some  of  these 

,  liouses  down  a  few  years  ago,  the  timber  was 
found  to  be  as  sound  and  as  fresh  as  when  first 
^put  up,  and  so  hard  that  the  saw  and  chissel 
fvould  hardly  touch  it. 

■  ^  Besides  its  value  for  such  purposes,  we  find  it 
tfjonverted  into  bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  drawers, 
^•&c.  by  the  upholsterers  and  cabinet-makers,  and 
ribrmerly  it  was  much  used  for  wainscoting  by 
•  tiie  joiners.     It  is  now  sought  after  for  gun-stocks. 

Wliat  a  pity  that  a  tree  so  truly  valuable,  should 
be  so  much  neglected  in  every  part  of  this  king- 
tdom,  since  it  Is  so  easily  raised  from  the  seed.  In 
Picardy  and  Normandy  they  have  extensive  plant- 
•tions  of  them,  which  thrive  admirably ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  eastern  or  southern  part  of 
this  county,  where  they  would  not  succeed  equally 
well  ;  even  in  many  parts  of  the  westera  division. 
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ihey  grow  in  a  very  luxuriant  manner,  sufficiently 
so  to  induce  us  to  encourage  their  cultivatioa  upon 
a  large  scale. 

The  price  of  the  timber  varies  very  much.  I 
have  sold  some  large  trees  at  a  distance  of  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  Londonj  and  the  greater  part 
land  carriage,  fc  '"  '  id.  And  I  have  sold 
them  the  same  i  less  distance  for  ^ 

per  load. 

They  arc  seW  1  until  they   get  into 

the  hands  of  tl  makers,  who,  I  under- 

stand,  sell   them  to  eight  shillings  per 

foot  cube.     Almt  lole  of  this  diSerence 

arises  from  the  rit  le  veins,  and  the  other 

qualities  in  the  wood.  I  am  told,  however,  by 
the  cabinet-makers,  that  it  is  apt  to  become  worm 
eaten  when  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,  with- 
out having  been  painted  or  varnished;  hut  the 
application  even  of  the  common  linseed  oil  will 
tend  very  much  to  its  preservation^  and  then  time 
causes  it  to  increase  in  hardness  and  durability. 

The  specific  gravity  of  walnut  tree  is  0.6710, 
2  drachms  49  grains. 

In  tracing  the  river  Wandle  and  the  iron  rail- 
way, lately  for  the  purpose  of  completing  that  part 
of  my  survey,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Beddington, 
which  gave  me  another  opportunity  of  making 
aome  further  enquiries  about  the  trees  in  that  an- 
cient park;  and  I  find  there  are  upwards  of  50 
trees,  but  as  many  uf  them  are  not  so  flourishing  as 
others,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  some  places,  ex- 
posure in  others,  and  to  repeated  injuries  which  they 
•eem  to  have  received  from  time  to  time ;  the  an- 
nual product  of  walnuts  seldom  exceeds  jf  50  ;  but 
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whatcYCr  sum  the  renter  may  agree  to  pay  for  tliem> 
it  is  commoDly  understood  that  he  clears  above  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

MAPLE.       ACER  CAMPESTRE. 

Ftili/gauiia  mouoccia.     Linn.  Sp.  Flant. 


-  the  maple,  seldom  inward  sound. 


Of  tbe  genus  Acer  Linn^us  mentions  eleren 
species,  but  there  is  also  a  twelfth  cultivated  in  the 
£ugliHh  nurseries,  which  is  evidently  distinct  from 
any  of  the  others,  and  is  called  the  cut  leaved,  or 
opalus.  The  species  we  are  about  to  describe  is 
called  the  common  maple. 

It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  all  our 
hedgerows,  copses,  shaws,  &c.  throughout  the 
county.  It  is  a  tree  of  no  great  individual  beauty, 
yet  where  variety  and  shelter  arc  objects  of  con- 
sideration, the  common  maple  is  not  without  its 
advantage§.  Formerly  I  understand  there  were 
seen  maples  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  in  the 
parishes  of  Burstow,  Home,  Horley,  and  Charl- 
■wood;  but  tliose  wliich  I  have  met  with  contain- 
ing any  timber  having  been  most  barbarously  polr 
larded,  were  prevented  from  attaining  any.  great 
size.  I  am  afraid  that  »o  long  as  the  leiiant  is 
permitted  to  have  all  the  loppings  from  every  pol- 
lard on  bis  farm,  and  as  long  as  the  pollards  are 
allotted  to  him  for  repairs,  as  well  as  for  plough 
boot  and  cart  boot,  it  will  be  the  tenants  inr 
terest  to  pollard  annually  as  many  of  the  thriving 
joung  trees  of  all  sorts  as  he  can  consistently,  in 
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order  that  he  may  have  a  regular  succession  for  all 
his  purposes :  and  atthou§;h  he  may  not  alwavs 
enjoy  this  fruit  of  his  care,  yet  as  every  tenant  doe« 
this  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  he  quits  one  farm 
he  goes  to  another  where  he  finds  due  provision 
has  been  made  for  him  by  his  predecessor.  I  may 
therefore  venture*  ^"  ■""'  **'"*  so  long  as  this  custom 
prevails,  we  cam  have  any  large  maples 

as  timber,  but  in  id  grounds   and  farms 

in  the  occupatit  ors. 

There  is  one  i  i  attending  the  growth 

of  this  tree,  wh  from  a  certain  sort  of 

honey  dew  whi  d  upon  the  leaves  ;  for 

wherever  this  1  ch  injures  every  thing 

that  grows  underuct  ^  ;iaUy  if  that  be  quick?", 
which  it  presently  mildews.  This  honey  dew  is 
nothing  less  than  sugar,  and  in  quality  little  in~ 
ferior  t6  that  which  proceeds  from  the  cane. 

The  tree  delights  in  a  dry  loamy  soil,  and  it 
thrives  best  upon  banks,  yet  it  is  found  to  make 
strong  shoots  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  but  the  wood 
is  neither  so  close  grained  nor  so  durable.  It  is  in 
every  soil  a  light  wood,  and  consequently  is  much 
used  by  the  turner  for  trenchers,  bowls,  ladles, 
dishes,  drinking  cups,  and  other  culinary  uses ; 
and,  therefore,  is  generally  to  be  found  in  common 
use  in  farm  houses,  instead  of  earthen  or  other 
ware :  these  utensils  when  kept  well  scoured  and 
cleaned,  become  white  and  look  very  wholesome. 
When  the  tree  grows  slowly  as  in  gravelly  soils, 
and  rami6es  very  much,  the  knots  formed  by  these 
branches  are  much  coveted  by  the  joiner  and 
cabinet-AaJcer,  for  inlayings^  as  well  as  by  the 
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Tanbridge  and  Birrai.ighain  manufacturers;  and 
when  the  wood  is  clear  and  free  from  knots,  it  be- 

r'^mes  then  adapted  for  musical  instruments.     Ovid 
akaof  itas, 
rhe  value  of  the  wood  is  nearly  the  same  as 
beech,  which  for  some  uses  itgreally  exceeds. 

The  specific  gravitsof  mapleis  0.7550,  3  drachms 
10  grains. 

The  Midsummer  sbootofthe  maple  was  in  1803, 
oil  the  IStbof  Jul/,  and  in    1804,  on  the  Slstof 

r_ 

ticle  beech,  said,  that  there  are  but  three  distinct 
species,  two  of  which  exclusively  belong  to  tlie 
chestnut. 

This  tree,  which  may  be  admired  for  the  grateful- 
ness of  its  fruit,  the  usefulness  of  its  timber,  and  the 
elegance  and  magnificence  of  its  growth,  is  found 
ia  tolerable  plenty  in  many  of  the  copses  in  the 
county,  and  as  timber  in  most  of  the  home  grounds 
and  parks  of  the  different  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
dispersed  through  it ;  among  the  number,  we  must 
not  omit  to  include  those  which  are  now  growing 
at  the  seat  of  Henry  Peters,  Esq.  near  Dorking, 
where  is  a  considerable  avenue  of  them  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  many  of  which  will  measure 
SO  feet  in  circunifereuee.     There  are  aUo  a  great 
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many,    fine  trees  in   Felbridge   park. 


and 


rows  of  them  on  Copthorn  common  adjoinuig,  ia 
a  very  thriving  state,  and  containing  from  SO  to 
40  feet  of  round  timber. 

The  Boil  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  this 
tree,  either  for  timber  orthe  fruit,  is  a  kindly  loam, 
if  with  a  sandj'  or  gravellj  substratum  the  better; 


but  they  will  g 
cold  tenacious 
Copthorn,  pro' 
As  timber,  tl 
so  an  underwc 
larly  noticed  hi 
durable  as  wal 
much  more  so 
once  properly  spcuuik 


jy  deep  soil,   even  on 

any  exposure,    a$  at 

is  no  object, 
aluable,  nor  is  it  less 
ill   be  more   particu- 

not  think  it  quite  so 
aps  so  hard,  but  it 

is  less  subject,  when 
sivell  and  shrink   than 


any  timber  that  is  grown  in  this  country.  It  was 
formerly  in  great  request,  and  much  used  in  the 
buildings  about  London,  and  some  of  those  have 
been  known  to  stand  600  years,  and  the  timber 
quite  sound.  Indeed,  I  remember  a  Mr.  Long,  a 
very  eminent  builder  and  carpenter  at  Christ's  bos-r 
pital,  London,  telling  me  that  he  was  once  em-. 
ployed  to  alter  a  large  old  house  in  the  cit}',  and  in 
taking  off  the  roof,  the  timbers  were  discovered  ta 
be  sound  and  fresh,  and  the  nails  so  fast  in  that 
they  could  not  be  drawn.  His  men  were  in  great 
doubt  as  to  the  sort  of  timber  they  were  at  work 
upon,  because  it  was  so  different  to  either  English 
or  foreign  oak,  as  well  as  walnut ;  but  they  found 
out  by  comparing  it  with  some  foreign  chestnptf 
that  it  was  evidently  that  tree,  and  he  preserved 
some  of  the  wood  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  im- 
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prolmble  but  some  of  it  may  be  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bis  family.  The  belfry  of  Sutton  church, 
a  very  ancient  structure  in  this  county,  is  composed 
of  chestnut. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  great  part  of  the 
old  houses  in  London  and  the  suburbs  were  built 
with  this  wood,  since  our  countryman  Evelyn  \jx 
bis  Sylva  takes  notice  of  large  forests  of  chestnut 
trees  that  formerly  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loudon.  Indeed,  Dr,  Ducarelj  with  whom  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  has  satisfactorily 
proved  to  me  that  there  were  few  woods  in  Eng- 
land in  which  this  tree  did  not  abound  formerly. 
He  always  referred  to  the  time  of  the  2d  Henry, 
where  is  to  be  seen  a  deed  of  gift  from  Roger  Earl 
of  Hereford,  to  Flexley  Abbey,  to  the  tithe  of  all 
his  chestnuts  in  the  forest  of  Dean, 

The  wood  being  thus  so  valuable,  it  is  of  course 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  such  as  bedsteads, 
chairs,  tables,  trunks,  chests,  &c.  &c.  It  makes  a 
very  durable  wainscoting. 

At  Paris,  I  saw  some  casks  made  of  it,  lying 
upon  the  quay  oppoite  the  Grand  Galerie  de  la 
Musee.  I  was  attracted  by  the  wine  which  a 
merchant  was  drawing  out  to  taste,  which  I 
thought  had  been  brandy,  but  upon  enquiry  he 
told  me  it  was  an  Italian  wine,  and  with  the  usual 
politeness  of  the  country  be  gave  me  some  to  taste, 
which  I  thought  resembled  buctij.is,  but  which  he 
called  Nice  wire.  These  casks  conUmed  as  I 
judged  3G  gallons,  and  had  been  ju«t  landed  from  a 
barge  from  Rouen. 

The  wood  was  darker  than    oak    staves  gene- 
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rallv  are,  and  mucli  closer  grained,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  cooper  came  to  work  that  the  merchant  or 
mjsrlf  could  make  out  what  the  wood  was ;  but 
he  presently  satisfied  us  that  it  was  the  Chataignier 
de  ritalie;  they  were  considered  the  best  casks 
that  were  made.  I  mentioned  this  afterwards  to 
one  of  the  mem'"'"  "*"  *'"'  "ational  institute,  who 
told  me  that  it  f  the  custom  in  some 

parts  of  Italj  make  most  of  their 

casks  of  the  wo  e;  but  of  later  years 

the  cultiration  at  tree  had  been  neg- 

lected,  and    th  of  American   stares 

instead,  which  i  great   pity,  because 

before  the  revoh  several  of  them  which 

had  been  in  his  ■  before  he  could  re- 

member, and  which,  although  constantly  in  use, 
were  never  known  to  leak.  But  in  order  to  make 
it  thus  retentive,  the  wood  required  io  be  well 
seasoned  before  it  was  converted,  and  then  the  staves 
to  have  another  seasoning  before  they  are  made  up, 
and  the  cask  to  have  another  good  seasoning  before 
it  is  used;  afterwards  it  will  neither  shrink  nor 
swell,  preserving  the  same  magnitude  upon  all  oc- 
casions. 

The  fruit  of  this  free  which  is  produced  in  this 
county,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  is  not  of  any  great 
consideration  in  point  of  traffic ;  what  there  are, 
are  in  general  small,  but  very  sweet;  the  con- 
sumption of  them  is,  I  believe,  principally  <£- 
vided  between  swine  who  fatten  fast  upon  them, 
and  the  nurserymen  who  prefer  them  to  those  from 
Spain,  because  the  latter,  although  larger  and  finer, 
are  for  the  most  part  kiln  dried^  by  which  meaoi 
vegetation  becomes  destroyed. 
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The  leaves  being    large  and  fleshvj    are   very 

ttoper  to  litter  down  yards  with  ;  they  will  keep 

lie  cattle  drv,  and  when  saturated  with  the  sid- 

iBage  thereof,  will  make  a  most  invaluable  manure. 

florist  considers  a  few    barrowfuls  of  these 

mtten  leaves  asi  a  very  great  acquisition. 

The  price  of  the  timber  is  from  £7  to  ^9  per 

load,  according  to  its  goodness,  and  the  fruit  from 

is.  to  21s.  per  bnshcl. 

If  the  bark  is  left  on  the  poles  that  are  used  for 

ops,  perhaps  no  other  sort  of  poles  will  last  so 

iong.     In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  this  tree 

lerves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 

In    my    several    journeys  through     Ashted,    I 

^■Mver  had   the   good    fortune  to    meet   with  Mr. 

Davie,  the  venerable  gardener  at  Ashted  park,  near 

■eatherhead,  the  seat   of  Richard  Howard,  Esq. 

"ora  whom  I  wished  to  have  received  the  account 

r  those  fine  chestnut  trees  which  are  to  be  found 

I  am  therefore  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as 

great  deal    of  other   information,  to    my  much 

Valued  friend  Mr.   Wm.   Forsyth,  at  Kensington. 

When  Mr.  Davie  was  a  lad  about  the  age  of  13, 

he  bought  a  few  shillings  worth  of  chestnuts  in 

London  to  treat  his  fellow  servants  with ;  but  as 

they  did  not  choose  to  accept  of  them,  he  sowed 

them  in  a  bed  in  a  garden  at  Ashted,  which  then 

belonged  to  the  Earl    of  SuSblk,  and  afterwards 

planted  out  tlie  young  plants  where    they   now 

stand.     The  trees  are,  I   understand,  between  60 

_  and  70  years  old  from  the  seed.     I  measured  several 

k'hich  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  mea- 

six  feet  girtj  but  the  favourite  tree  at 
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three  feet  high  measured  above  seven  feet  girt, 
with  a  stem  fiitl  5i  feet.  Tbe  moat  funous  ttee» 
accordiog  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  is  at  Lord  Ducic's  at 
Tortsworth,  Gloucestershire,  which  measures  19 
yards  in  girt,  and  is  proved  to  have  been  there 
before  the  conquest. 

■taitdria.     Linn.Sp.  Ptani. 
The  popl;  lines  his  leaf. 

COWFEII. 

Linnsus  mak-  only  6ve  species  of 

this  genus,  hut  i    species  besides  va- 

rieties cultivate^  leries  about  London. 

Of  these  species,  the  black,  the  Lom- 

bardy,  and  the  asi,,,.  ,,..|,.„.-s.  are  those  which 
are  to  be  met  with  growing  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  this  county. 

As  all  these  sorts  of  poplars  delight  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  will  grow  in  any  situation,  and  as  they 
are  easily  propagated,  and  the  wood  of  no  incOD- 
siderable  value,  they  appear  to  me  to  deserve  more 
encouragement  than  I  have  any  where  met  with. 
The  rapidity  of  their  growth  makes  them  yield  a 
quick  return,  and  although  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  such  rapidity  would  make  the  timber 
soft  and  no  ways  durable,  yet  such  is  not  the  fact  ; 
for  atStockwell,  where  I  have  a  small  estate,  there 
are  some  buildings  which  were  erected  20  years 
ago  or  thereabouts,  the  rafters  of  which  are  either 
of  abelc,  which  is  tiie  white  poplar,  or  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  and  arc  now  perfectly  sounds 
the  floors  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  a  stair  case 
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also  are  composed  of  these  two  sorts,  and  aspen, 
(tremula  of  Linn. )  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  last  as 
lon^  as  the  best  foreign  deal,  notwithstanding  they 
were  sawed  out  i^reeo  and  in  that  state  used  up. 

The  wood  of  the  abele  makes  the  best  flooring 
boards,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  from  its  approach- 
ing to  a  more  perfect  white  than  most  other  sorts 
of  wood,  makes  a  room  look  clean  and  light;  nor 
is  the  wood  liable  to  splinter,  or  swell  and  shrink  as 
deal  does,  let  the  quality  of  the  latter  be  what  it 
may;  and  from  its  lightness  and  toughness,  it  i« 
well  adapted  for  joists,  &c.  it  is  therefore  par-. 
ticularly  calculated  for  all  sorts  of  farming  build- 
ings. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  makes  the  neatest,  and 
next  to  oak  in  point  of  quality,  the  best  sheep 
hurdles  or  wattles  I  know  of:  running  always 
straight,  and  splitting  or  rending  easily,  the  bars 
can  be  set  at  regular  distances  with  a  degree  of 
uniformity,  that  makes  them  look  more  like  a 
lawn  fence  than  a  sheep  fence;  whereas  oak,  ash, 
sallow,  or  maple,  are  always  irregular  from  the  na- 
tural crookedness  of  those  plants;  they  are  also 
more  durable  than  either  of  the  latter,  ^reat  num- 
bers of  them  are  annually  made  at  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury's,  atHuttield,  which  are  used  in  the  more 
dressed  part  of  his  lordship's  park. 

As  this  plant  is  so  easily  raised  from  cuttings, 
every  slip,  whether  large  or  small  growing  readily 
when  stuck  into  the  ground,  it  v.ould  surely  be  a 
very  desirable  plant  upon  every  farm  where  the 
loil  is  not  too  near  the  chalk  ;  and  as  many  plants 
vould  not  take  up  much  room,  say  2000  upon  one 
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acre,  it  would  allow  of  200  to  be  cut  erery  yertr 
mfier  the  first  cutting  had  commenced,  which  in 
suitable  soils  mig-ht  be  in  14  years,  and  these  200 
trecB  would  make  100  wattles  at  least,  four  bars 
high  ;  but  I  have  known  every  tree  make  a  wattle 
at  18  years  growth.  A  regular  supply  of  plants 
might  be  always  !"""-'J  '"'"m  the  slump,  which 
■will  throw  up  inn  jots,  which  it  would 

be  better  to  remo'  two  or  three  at  most 

for  a  crop.     Ifi  ot  choose  to  convert 

an  acre  or  so  to  ve  purpose,  there  are 

always  odd  corner  rm,  as  well  as  round 

his  rick  yard,  v  lay  be  planted  with 

great  advantage,  leans  at  all  times  of 

furnif^hing  a  const!  of  materials  for  this 

most  useful  article. 

Besides  the  usefulness  of  this  tree  agriculturally 
considered,  it  is,  I  find,  employed  in  constructing 
an  instrument  peculiar  to  the  English,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  no  nation  under  the  sun  can  equal 
them,  I  mean  the  cricket  bat.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them,  which  for  strength  and  light- 
ness are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  sort  of 
wQod ;  they  are  in  general  free  from  knots,  and 
bear  a  high  polish,  and  in  -  the  opinion  of  the 
ipaker  were  more  durable  than  those  usually  made 
of  willow. 

I  am  told  that  in  Italy  they  use  the  younger 
trees  for  hoops,  which  prove  exceedingly  good,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  tov  learn  that  any  of  our 
coopers  either  in  the  county  or  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  (where  there  is  the  principal  depot 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  London  and  its 
environs,)  have  yet  made  any   trial  of  the  Lorn- 
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bardy  poplar,  which  I  can  readily  account  for  ; 
because,  hitherto  the  tree  has  hecn  planted  more 
for  ornament  or  shelter  than  for  proBt,  and  where 
it  may  even  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  it 
has  ever  been  considered  only  useful  as  timber,  and 
not  for  poles  or  minor  purposes. 

The  abele,  the  black,  and  the  aspen  poplar 
are  severally  used  by  the  wheelwrights  and  tur- 
ners. 

The  price  of  poplar  is  from  £^  to  ^5  per  load, 
according  to  its  size  and  quality. 

CHERRY,    THE  WILD.       PRUNUS  AVIUM. 

Icosandria  monogynia.     Linn.  Sp.  Plant. 

The  genua  prunus  not  only  includes  the  cherry 
properly  so  called,  but  also  the  plum,  the  bullace, 
the  sloe,  the  damson,  the  apricot,  the  Portugal  and 
common  laurel,  and  the  different  species  of  bird 
cherry,  comprising  33  different  species,  according  to 
Willdenow,  and  an  immense  catalogue  of  varieties 
of  some  of  those  species,  which  docs  not  come 
■within  my  plan  to  enumerate. 

In  almost  every  wood  throughout  the  county, 
the  wild  or  black  cherry  abounds,  formerly  it  made 
a  considerable  figure  among  the  timber  trees,  beiiig 
suffered  to  acquire  a  great  size  before  it  was  cut 
dowD ;  but  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  meet 
with  them  at  this  time  of  day,  either  in  any  quan- 
tity or  of  any  size.  In  underwoods  and  copses 
they  still  occupy  no  inconsiderable  place,  where 
their  early  blossom  gives  a  beautiful  relief  to  the 
otherwise  gloominess  of  the  scene;  while  their  fruit 
Cbrms  a  delicious  treat  to  the  feathered  songsters 
that  inhabit  there. 
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The  wood  is  close  grained,  weighty,  and  dun 
It  is  used  by  turners,  chair-makers^  and  cabinet- 
makers, for  chairs,  veneers,  cabinets,  and  the  like; 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  polish. 

The  trees  are  generally  sold  ad  valorenij  it  being 
but  seldom  that  any  number  of  thf  m  are  sold  in 
one  lot;  the  usr-'  — •"-  •'  *rom  U.  5d.  to  is.  6d. 
per  foot,  but  1  Lh  a  single  tree  that 

wld  for  five  pou 

VEW  )  BACCATA. 
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There  are  only  tt  ipe  »  of  this  genits  yet 
described,  and  only  one  of  them  that  is  a  native  of 
this  country,  which  is  the  plant  we  are  about  to 
examine. 

I  have  said  that  this  tree  is  indigenous,  and  I 
am  led  to  conclude  so,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in 
every  sort  of  situation  from  the  most  confined  or 
champaign,  to  the  most  exposed  and  difficult  of 
access.  It  bids  defiance  to  storms,  and  scorns  every 
species  of  shelter,  notwithstanding  this  extreme 
hardihood,  it  is  very  impatient  of  removal.  On 
tiie  Godstone  hills,  on  Bansted  downs,  and  on  all 
that  line  of  oountry  that  extends  westward  into 
Hampshire,  it  abounds;  and  if  we  travel  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  county,  we  shall  see  it  flourish- 
ing among  the  inaccessible  hanging  clifi's  of  Cum- 
berland, particularly  near  Winandermere  on  the 
borders  of  those  celebrated  lakes ;  and  approaching 
Ulswater  ia  the  famous  rocky  mountain  called  Yew 
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Cfag,  whereon  this  tree  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Nor  is  it  less  exuberant  In  Kendall, 
in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  or  among  thi  rocks 
in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  &c.  &c. 
In  almost  every  church  yard  throughout  the  king- 
dom, about  the  most  ancient  castles  and  mansions 
these  tre«s  were  formerly  planted,  not  only  for 
their  ornament,  but  for  the  great  use  which  in  those 
early  days  our  countrymen  made  of  them ;  since 
the  bows  of  yew  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar.  Of  it  the  old  English  yeo- 
man made  his  long  bow ;  which  he  boasted  no- 
body but  an  Englishman  could  bend. 

At  Crowhurst  alias  Crowherst,  in  the  hundred  of 
Tanridge  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  church  yard,  there  is  the  largest  tree  I  have 
met  with  in  the  kingdom ;  its  circumference  at 
5  feet  high  in  the  stem  is  36  feet,  and  the  ex- 
treme height  about  SO  feet.  The  situation  of  the 
church  yard,  standing  upon  a  bold  elevation,  com- 
manding the  most  extensive  views  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  rallying  point  to  each  ;  together  with  the 
antiquity  of  this  tree,  gave  birth  to  the  following 
lines  from  the  juvenile  pen  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
father  has  long  graced  one  of  our  senatorial  as- 

oablies  with  no  small  celebrity. 

Hail !  venerable  tree  !  whoie  ample  head 
.   •  Five  hundred  summers  o'er  ihii  lurf  hiis  spreadj 
'  Thissacred  turf!  whtre  turn 'd  to  parent  clay, 
I    •*  The  rude  forefatbers  of  ihe  hamlet"  lay; 
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Tliriee  hail !  for  \o  thy  geo'rous  trunk,  we  owe 
The  hero's  lance,  and  the  elastic  bow. 

Oh  when  Bcllona  blew  her  Ironip  to  arm. 
And  discord  diew  the  peasant  frora  his  farm, 
To  thee  tal)  tree !  •  the  village  youths  would  fly. 
And  from  ihy  tlurdy  arms  the  war  supply  ; 
Trim  thy  tough  bows  they  knew  so  well  lo  use, 
To  deal  high  deeiU  for  the  historic  muso. 

If  for  the  Batons  bold,  thy  bows  were  bent. 
Ere  stubborn  .  a  relent  j 

Thrice  blest  b  :  bound  to  thee. 

For  Albion's  |  liberty  ! 

If  for  the  ha  ms  were  spread. 

When  civil  ft  -ose  red, 

T'oblivion  nh:  ;  consign. 

The  fault  was  deed  was  thine. 

What  tho'  I  y  pow'rful  aid, 

Since  dreadful  'anriof's  trade ; 

Slill  may'st  thou  u  .  id  flourish  still 

lln;  pride,   llif  gIor>-  ol  tins  peaceful  lilll  ; 
And  may  the  clown  that  wounds  thy  boughs  or 
Ne'er  court  thy  shade,   lo  hear  the  soaring  lark  ; 
May  dtyads  haunt  him  in  the  woodland  way. 
When  sinks  the  moon  before  the  break  of  day ; 
And  f  wond'rous  tree  I  that  has  ten  ages  stood. 
May  light'ning  never  blast  thy  halloweil  wood ; 
May  those  who  guard  thee  without  pain  decay. 
And  thou,  in  turn,  shed  J  yew-tears  on  their  clay. 

Be't  thine,  %  O  Walker  !  to  preserre  this  tree. 
And  he  shall  praise,  who  yields  this  verse  to  thee. 


The  wood  of  the  yew  tree  is  much  used  by  tur- 
ners,   especially   at  TunbridgCj  where  it  is  con- 

*  Anciently  the  parishioneis  •Km  obliged  by  b 
church  yards  through  England,  Tor  ihc  purpose  □ 
wilh  nuieiijkftnbows. 

+  The  gill  of  ihis  lice  can  hardly  1>e  encompassed  by  a  Tcaggon  lofe, 

J  Provincial,  Che  drops  from  the  yew  after  a  (how«. 

f  The  minister  oFCiowhenl. 
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SaTnto  all  manner  of  fanciful  purposes,  par- 
ticularly snuff  boxes,  caddies,  work  boxes,  dressing 
cases,  &c.  It  is  used  also  by  chair  makers;  and 
for  sieps  to  ladders.  For  axle-trees  I  am  assured 
by  wheelers  that  no  wood  is  so  durable,  and  fof 
bedsteads  it  has  the  credit  of  keeping  away  bugst 
The  young  shoots  are  in  great  request  for  whip 
handles  and  walking  sticks.  It  is  always  sold  by 
view,  depending  upon  the  size  and  the  number  of 
its  branches;  a  good  tree  will  fetch  from  three  to 
five  guineas.  Mr.  JolliflTs  rick  frames  are  placed 
on  stumps  of  yew,  in  which  situation  it  is  said 
Ihey  will  last  a  great  many  years. 

Yew  is  a  very  dangerous  tree  to  stand  in  any 
situation  where  cattle  are  subject  to  depasture.  A 
few  years  since  a  gentleman  in  Kenningion-Iane 
lost  two  fine  cows  and  a  horse  by  brousing  on  tlie 
young  shoots  of  yew,  and  which,  on  dissection,  were 
found  undigested  in  the  stomach.  There  are  very 
few  old  farm  houses  where  these  trees  are  not  to  be 
seen  either  about  their  yards  or  their  orchards 
where  cattle  frequent ;  I  have  frequently  remarked 
their  poisonous  tendency  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  but  as  they  never  saw  any  ill  effects  from 
them,  they  are  suffered  to  remain.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  singular,  for  many  grave  writers 
on  natural  history  have  said  as  much,  even  our 
countryman  Evelyn;  but  Cresar,  whose  authority 
is  at  least  equally  good,  thus  speaks  of  it:  "  Cati-^ 
yulcus,  rex  dimidi%  partis  eburonum,  qui  un^ 
cum  ambiorige  consilium  inierat,  state  jam  con- 
fectus,  quum  laborem  aut  belli  aut  fugx  ferre  non 
posset    omnibus   precibus,    detestate  ambiorigem, 
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qui  ejus  consUii  auctor  futsset,  taxo,  cujus  magna, 
in  GalM  Germanidque  copia  est,  se  examioavit." 
Comment,  lib.  VI.  sect.  29. 

HOLLY.      ILEX  AIJUIFOLIUM. 

Tttrandia  ietragynia.     Una.  Sp.  Plant. 

There  are  IS  "  "lis  genus  in  the  Speciei 

Plantanim  of 

This  Very  us  tiful  evergreen  is  found 

in  g^at  abiind  e  wastes,  io  the  hedge- 

rows, in  copsef  varieiy  of  other  situa- 

tions in  every  i  county.     Its  hardiness, 

its  beauty,  and  lut  above  all  its  value  as 

wood,  makes  it  ving  much  more  atten- 

tion to  its  cftltivatiui.  it  is  found  to  experi- 

ence cither  in  tliis  or  in  any  other  county  ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is,  the  dif- 
ficulty which  usually  attends  its  transplantation, 
■which,  indeed,  I  have  often  experienced  with  ex- 
treme regret.  But  even  this  difficulty  may  be  reme- 
died if  not  entirely  removed,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  mixture  of  them  among  deciduous  trees, 
or  in  open  and  exposed  situations  for  shelter,  by 
sowing  their  berries  when  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
keeping  the  plants  for  three  or  four  years  free  from 
weeds. 

If  they  are  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  when 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  six,  eight,  or  ten 
years,  they  make  the  most  rapid  and  luxuriant 
shoots  imaginable,  and  it  is  in  this  state,  that  they 
fall  a  prey  to  those  scoundrels  who  are  continually 
prowling  about  woods  and  copses,    in  search  of 
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walking  sticks,  whip  handles,  and  the  like,  for 
which  the  demand  is  now  so  great,  that  waggon 
loads  at  a  time  arc  sent  to  London  to  the  ditTcrent 
cane  shops,  and  which  principally  consist  of  hollj, 
yew,  crab,  maple,  and  hazle ;  but  the  two  former 
are  the  most  sought  after. 

There  are  many  very  large  trees  in  the  county, 
as  high  as  40  feet,  and  of  large  girt;  there  are 
also  many  tariegalfd  ones  that  are  upwards  of  30 
feet,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Stockweil 
park. 

The  wood  is  extremely  hard  and  white;  its  dura- 
bility is  very  well  known  to  the  millwrightj  to 
the  blockmaker  for  callico  printers,  to  the  turner 
iQ  general,  to  the  Tunbridge-ware  manufacturer, 
and  to  the  engraver.  The  wood  is  also  used  as 
handles  for  a  variety  of  mechanical  tools,  for  which 
it  is  unrivalled,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
iron,  it  was  used  for  bolts  to  doors,  especially  to 
farm  bouses,  where  many  of  thein  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day. 

Our  countryman  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  speaks 
in  rapturous  terms  of  the  hollies  in  his  grounds. 
"  Is  there  any  thing,  says  he,  more  glorious  under 
heaven,  and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind,  than  an 
impenetrable  hedge  of  about  400  feet  in  length, 
nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can 
shew  in  my  gardens  at  Says-court,  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished 
leaves ;  the  taller  standards  at  orderly  distances, 
blushing  with  their  natural  coral,  shorn  and 
fashioned  into  columns  and  pilasters,  architec- 
1.  lionally  shaped  at  due  distances." 
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However  delectable  such  fashions  might  hare 
been  in  those  days,  they  have  long  since  become 
obsolete;  and  they  have  properly  given  place  to 
more  chaste  and  natural  ideas.  Of  the  coirimoa 
sort  there  arc  many  beautiful  trees  and  conspicu- 


Kplwpen  Dorking  and  Abin- 
stale  of  Sir  Frederic 
here  "  glittering^  with 
ee,  and  blushing  MJtfa 
those  musical  warbler*, 
!,  with  many  others  of 
larlj  the  fieldfare  and. 
heir  coral  irutt. 
iew,  but  the  price  of 


ous  bushf  s  to  be 
ger,  particula 
Evelyn,  hart,  at 
its  armed  and  v 
its  natural  coral 
the  thrush  and  J 
the  feathered  t 
the  redwing,  to  [ 
It  is  generally 
sticks  for  whip  handles  and  for  walking,  is  so  low, 
owing  to  the  infamous  encouragement  given  by  the 
dealers  in  those  articles  to  the  before-mentioned 
class  of  people,  that  no  regular  price  can  be  fixed 
for  them.  Whenever  these  men  fail  of  a  due  sup- 
ply from  the  woods,  the  copses,  and  the  shaws, 
they  have  then  recourse  to  the  several  nurseries 
throughout  the  country,  which  they  strip  in  a  few 
nights  with  determined  resolution.  Thus  was  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Burcliell,  at  Fulham,  a  few  years 
since  robbed  of  all  the  shoots  from  a  number  of 
fine  yew  trees,  which  in  one  night  reduced  the 
value  of  them  from  five  or  six  shillings,  or  more 
perhaps,  to  less  than  two  or  three  shillings,  but 
he,  had  the  good  fortune  to  trace  his  property  to 
a  cine  shop  at  Exeter  'Change,  the  owner  of  which, 
to  save  himself,  discovered  the  thief,  who  was 
prosecuted  to  conviction;  but  although  the  loss 
amotintcd  to  several  pounds^   such  was  the  lawj, 
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tbat  a  few  shillings  fine  was  all  that  was  levied^ 
after  the  prosecutor  had  waded  through  inexpres- 
sible difficulty  in  proving  his  property^  in  proving 
also  that  it  was  done  in  the  nighty  and  put  to  in- 
finite trouble  and  expence  in  the  prosecution. 

I  haye  seen  holly  sold  as  high  as  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  foot  cube ;  I  have  heard  also  of 
its  haying  been  sold  at  Tunbridge  as  high  as  five 
ihillings^  and  as  low  as  two  shillings. 

ALDER.   BETULA  ALNUS. 

Monoecia  triandria.    lAnn.  Sp,  Plant, 

I  have  already  said^  under  the  article  birch^  that 
there  are  seven  species  of  this  genus^  among  which 
this  tree  makes  a  distinguished  figure. 
.  Ill  this  light  it  must  be  so  considered ;  for  who- 
ever would  wish  to  see  the  alder  in  perfection, 
must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole  through  the  de- 
lightful vales  of  Dorking,  Mickleham,  and  Leather- 
head^  into  the  woody  scenes  of  Cobham  and  Esher. 
Whatever  beauty  this  river  may  possess,  it  owes 
principally  to  the  alder,  which  every  where  fringes 
its  meadows,  especially  in  the  vale  between  Mr, 
Socket's,  at  Box  hill,  and  the  high  grounds  of 
Norbury  park  belonging  to  Mr.  Lock^  Nor  must 
we  pass  over  those  which  skirt  the  stream  that 
passes  through  Limpsfield,  Oxted,  into  Kent. 

Of  the  propriety  of  ranking  this  tree  among  the 
timber  tribe,  I  had  some  doubts,  but  having  seen 
some  very  large  trees  in  my  various  excursions^ 
and  having  been  also  assured  by  a  gentleman  who 
resided  many  years  in  this  county,  and  on  whose 
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veracity  I  could  depend,  that  be  has  seen  trees  of 
this  sort  in  the  Dorth  which  at  live  feet  from  the 
surface  or  ground  measured  within  a  triSe  of  tea 
feet  gill,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  give  it  a  sepa- 
rate place. 

It  is  so  much  in  request  io  this  county,  under 
the  age  of  20  be  patten-maJier,    the 

gunpowder  mai  >r  hoops,  or  for   hop 

poles,  that  we  r  now  left  to  become  a 

tree,  but  when  wood  becomes  fit  for 

the  turner  for  a  >mestic  utensils,  audil 

worth  from  one  igs  per  foot  cube. 

SCOTCH    FIR.  SVLTESTRIS    RUBRA.  ^| 

Monoecia  mona<klphia.     linn,  Sp.  Plant, 

In  the  Systema  Natune  of  the  illustrious  Lin- 
nieus,  we  have  only  twelve  species  of  this  very  in* 
teresling  genus,  but  there  arc  not  less  than  sixteen 
distinct  species,  besides  varieties,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  several  parks  and  plantations  in  this  county, 
particularly  at  Kew,  Oatlands,  and  Pains-hill. 

The  Scotch  fir,  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat 
of,  is  so  universally  known  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  particular  description.  It  forms  a  very  con- 
siderable feature  in  every  extensive  plantation 
throughout  the  county,  in  some  instances  as  deep 
bells  to  mollify  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of 
the  g:rounds,  in  others  to  nurse  up  other  valuable 
trees,  wliich,  either  from  the  shallowness  and  badT 
ness  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
posure, would  scarcely  vegetate,  and  in  some  in-. 
ftances,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Famhamj  tbej 
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form  entire  plantations  without  any  views  as  to 
shelter,  &c.  but  simply  as  to  pro&t  from  them 
alone. 

In  the  several  parishes  of  Godstone,  Tilsey, 
Dorking,  Leatherhead,  Cobhara,  Weybridge,  upon 
Bagsliot  heath,  and  Farubam,  these  trees  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  become  objects  of  great  na- 
tional value,  notwithstanding  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  are  still  weak  enough  to  cry  them  down 
and  believe  them  only  fit  fur  fire  wood.  Let  us, 
liowever,  speak  to  facts,  and  before  we  travel  out 
of  the  county,  shew  what  there  is  in  it  that  will 
nfute  this  reasoning,  and  support  and  conlirn] 
our  data  by  other  facts  to  be  met  with  in  other 
counties. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  same  subject  was 
treated  of  in  our  report  for  Surre}-,  published  in 
the  year  1794  ;  but  as  there  are  a  few  items  not  to 
be  found  in  that  statement,  and  as  we  bring  the 
account  home  lu  the  present  period,  it  becomes 
somewhat  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  original  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  under  view  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  1776,  just  28  years  ago,  Mr.  Giles, 
of  Faniham,  planted  for  Sir  Robert  Rich,  bart. 
ID  Crooksbury  heath,  15  acres,  with  Scots  fir,  the 
1  so  perfectly  silicious  as  not  to  he  worth  half-a- 
crowu  per  acre,  at  least  it  never  in  any  one  year 
produced  bait'  that  sura,  The  plants  had  been 
raised  in  a  nursery  belonging  to  Mr.  Giles,  and 
were  four  years  old  when  they  were  planted  out  on 
the  heath;  Jiut  they  had  been  previously  removed, 
^jz,  at  two  years  old  out  of  the  seed  bed,  and 
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transplftnted  into  beds  or  lines,  at  about  one  foot 
asunder  between  the  rows,  and  eig^ht  or  nine  inches 
plant  from  plant  in  the  cows,  in  this  situation  they 
remained  the  two  years  gaining  strength  by  the 
free  admission  of  the  air  between  them,  and  fur- 
nishing themselves  with  an  ample  supply  of  librous 


and  lateral  roots, 
case  had  they  ren 
were  planted  out 
found  to  have  on 
tap-roots,  with  e 
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lid  not  have  been  the 
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and  drawn  up,  to  the  wind  and  wealher,  and  in  an 
inhospitable  soil.  But  to  return;  at  four  years  old 
■we  find  the  plants  removed  to  the  heath,  and 
planted  irregularly  from  2;-  to  3J.  feet  distance 
asunder,  or  4840  plants  to  the  acre.  The  value  of 
the  plants  was  from  16s.  to  22j.  per  thousand  ;  the 
digging  the  holes  and  planting  cost  about  40.?. 
per  acre.  The  acre  would  therefore  cost  the  pro- 
prietor for  trees  and  planting  about  ^7,  which  for 
15  acres  would  be  .^105,  making  good  the  plants 
that  might  fail  through  the  plantation,  -^2 ;  the 
total  expenditure  would  then  be^^lOT. 

In  the  season  of  17S3,  which  was  about  seven 
years  after  they  were  first  planted  out,  a  thinning 
took  place,  which  however  consisted  only  of  stakes 
and  spray  ;  the  latter  were  made  into  kiln  faggots, 
and  sold  at  10*.  Gd.  fer  100,  and  the  stakes  at  one 
Khilling  per  dozen.  In  1788,  another  thinning 
took  place,  being  the  second,  and  about  750  frees 
per  acre,    were  cut  down,  which  sold  at  -^'8  per 
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acre,  or  jf  120  total ;  iq  1793  a  third  tliinoing  was 

effected,  and  750  trees  were  cut  down,  which  sold 

K«t  about  5d.   per  loot.     At  the  fourtli  thinning, 

Bjjvbich  was   in    17S8j    the  same   number,  or  750 

Bfrees,  were  taken  out,  which  sold  at  Sd.  per  foot 

B  At  tbis  time  there  were  left  in  the  plantation  in 

Beach  acre  10Q2  trees,  of  which  590  measured  S()9 

Biieet  cube,  and  were  valued  at  Is.  tid.  per  foot;  and 

B47S  trees  that  would  not  measure  one  foot,  but 

*  wece  valued  at  .^^16,  6s.  per  acre.     The  total  value 

per  acre  of  the  plantation  will  be  therefore  above 

^^i.  is.  as  per  specitication,  and  the  total  number 

of  trees  are  found  to  be  as  follows: 

[  Jaflacresare 4770  trees,  which  measure  7820  feet  at 

i'.Gd ,^586  10 

It  the  same  $  acre&  are  4354  which  ate  under  oue  foot, 

valued  at 150    0 

V&i  6  acres  are 3400  which  measure  6600  feet, 

al  u.  6</ 495    0 

B  the  iame  6  acres  . . .   4200  small,  supposed  of  the  va- 
lue of 50    a 

10>'24  trees.  ^1381  10 

The  trees  that  were  taken  cut  at  each  of  these 
thinnings  were  severally  applied  to  the  following 
uses,  the  lesser  ones  for  hop  poles,  which  sold  at 
Sd.  and  3d.  each,  the  others  for  rafters,  ladders, 
and  scaffold   poles,    and  these  sold  at  6d.  each. 

■  Those  which  were  used  for  hop  poles  were  fouud 
to  last  from  six  to  eight  years. 

The  trees  are  at  this  time  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  are  handsome,  and  of  good  size,  and  promise 
to  make  Bne  timber  trees. 

■  I  am  indebted  for  tbis  information  to  the  pro- 
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prietor  John  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Wavcrley  Abbrr, 
who  had  these  plantations  surveyed  and  valued  the 
latter  end  of  last  summer. 

Would  a  plantation  of  the  same  extent,  of  oak, 
elnij  ash  or  beech,  of  the  same  number  of  yeatt 
growth,  he  of  equal  value  at  this  time  ? 

In  1787,  Mr.  cut  out  of  his  nur- 

sery 4000   Scot  ircli,  and  "Weymouth 

pines,  for   hop  14  to    18  feet  high, 

which  he  made  elf,  and  bis  son  Mr. 

Francis  Giles,  i  lat  there  are  some  of 

the  larch  and  V  ne  still  in  use  in  his 

hop  garden.     He  time  cut  200  twenty- 

feet  poles,  which  he  r  27s.  per  100. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  where  these  grew  was 
similar  to  that  on  Crooksbury  heath. 

My  friend  Mr.  Davis,  of  Longleal,  who  has 
bad  great  experience  in  the  management  and  value 
of  the  Scotch  iir,  has  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
Society  of  ArU,  Sciences,  &c.  in  London,  of  the 
Sd  of  January,  1798,  the  following  remarkable 
statetpent. 

"  That  the  late  Lord  Bath  had  for  the  last  20 
years  planted  upon  the  average  upwards  of  50,000 
trees  a  year,  and  in  some  years  upwards  of  100,000 
upon  land  of  the  value  of  from  !  to  4j.  per  acre 
per  annum,  whichj  after  expending  large  sums, 
would  not  bear  corn;  and  that  which  was  laid 
down  to  pasture  id  the  highest  state  of  improve- 
ment, became  of  less  value  15  years  afterwards, 
than  when  covered  with  heath,  as  the  grass  which 
is  now  most  prevalent  is  the  aira  or  hair  grass. 

On  the  best  spots  an  assortment  of  forest  trees 
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Jijrere  planled,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Scots  firs 
K-were  planted  among  Ibem,  as  well  as  surrounding 
hem,  for  shelter  to  the  rest;  on  the  poorest  apota 
i^cots  firs  were  planted  alone.  Upon  which  he  ob- 
1  icrTcs  that  the  beeches,  oaks,  &c.  which  were 
I  planted  on  the  best  spots,  although  nursed  up  by 
be  Scots  iirs,  will  not  be  so  valuable  at  60  years 
I  old  as  the  Scots  firs  on  the  very  worst  land  are  at 
30. 

I  also,  says  he,  take  this  opportunity  to  remove 
a  doubt  which  has  of  late  prevailed  too  generally, 
that  English  grown  fir  timber  is  of  no  use.  I  have 
had  more  opportunities  of  using  it  of  all  ages 
from  100  years  growth  downwards,  than  can  fall 
vto  the  lot  of  most  men,  and  I  can  safely  assert 
W  from  my  own  experience,  that  in  all  purposes  to 
which  deal  is  applicable,  I  have  found  English 
grown  fir  equal  in  strength  and  durability  to  any 
foreign  deals  whatever.  I  allow  that  the  Scots  fir 
(although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  real  yellow  deal) 
is  seldom  of  so  delicate  a  grain  as  the  foreign  yel- 
low deal,  but  this  is  entirely  occasioned  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its  having  too  much 
room  to  throw  out  large  side  branches.  Lord 
Bath's  Scots  firs,  which  are  known  to  have  beea 
planted  in  169C,  are  from  two  to  three  feet  dia- 
meter, whereas  the  best  Christiana  deal,  although 
evidently  100  years  old,  is  seldom  above  a  foot  in 
diameter;  and  its  knots,  which  denote  the  size  of  its 
tide  branches,  are  small  and  inconsiderable,  there- 
fore evidently  appearing  to  have  grown  slow  and 
close  together.  We  have  a  cart  house  at  Lord 
Hath'*  which  was  built  about  80  years  ago,  out  of 
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small  firs,  which  is  now  perfectly  sound  and  up- 
right ;  and  for  the  last  20  ^ears  all  the  carpenter* 
of  the  country  have  used  small  firs  for  rafters,  &c. 
with  Success,  and  no  timber  of  is  more  ready  sale, 
The  old  firs  of  1696  are  worth  from  ISrf.  to  2Irf. 
per  foot,  and  these  of  30  years  old  yield  a  shilling'. 
Oak  trees  of  30  years  old  are  not  worth  above  9d. 


per  foot,  and  ber-' 
of  them  can  be  < 
luch  at  30  years 
It  ought  also  1 
timber  is  imm( 
oak  or  beech  of 
grow  faster  and 
trees.  Four  firs 
will  grow.     For 


?  6d.     In  fact,  neither 
or  properly  used  as 

ed  that  although  fir 
more  per  tree  than 
e,  it  will  nevertheless 
;ther  than  any  other 
liere  one  oak  or  beech 
>etter,  and  deciduous 


trees  the  worse,  for  being  crouded. 

Scots  firs  will  nourish,  and  come  to  great  per- 
fection where  oak  and  beech  will  not  grow,  and 
where  larch  has  failed  uniformly. 

Having  cut  some  rides  through  extensive  plant- 
ations of  Scots  firs,  of  30  years  growth,  the  land 
and  the  trees  were  measured  exactly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing results  shew  that  the  profit  of  planting 
Scots  firs  has  been  full  7  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest, whereas  no  plantation  of  deciduous  trees, 
within  my  knowledge,  has  paid  5  per  cent  simple 
interest.  Indeed  we  usually  reckon,  in  valuing 
estates  for  sale,  that  the  common  growth  even  of 
elm  timber  in  its  most  favourite  soils  is  seldom 
equal  to  more  than  3  to  3-y  per  cent,  simple  inte- 
rest. 
-    Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  Scots  firs  of  30 
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■  years  old,  cut  upon  a  statute  acre,  average  measure 
3  feet  per  tree,  valued  only  at  lOd.  per  foot,  viz. 
2s.  6d.  per  tree,  amountii  to  ^43  per  acre. 

At  the  time  of  planting,  this  land  then  newljr 
inclosed  from  common,  was  not  worlh  above  2*. 
per  acre  per  annum,  which  at  25  years  purchase, 
for  the  fee  simple,  amounts  to  jffi.  lOs.  per  acre. 
Cost  of  trees  and  planting       3     0 

.^5   lOtotalexpence 
per  acre,  supposing  the  land  to  be  annihilated. 
^^    jto  10  principal  will  increase  in  30  years  as  fol* 
Bpws: 

^K    At  5  per  cent  simple  interest  to  only  jf  13.  15;. 
H    At  5  per  cent  compound  interest  to  ^23.  1 5^.  5d. 
w^    At  7  per  cent  compound  interest  to  .^41.  17s.  id. 
So  that  the  Scots  firs,  which  have  increased  ^5. 
\0s.  principal  to  j£'42,  in  30  years,  have  paid  up- 
wards of  ^7  per  cent  compound  interest. 

From  this  accurate  statement  of  Mr.  Davis's,  it 
appears  that  this  plantation  of  his  lordship's  paid 
upwards  of  j£7  per  cent  compound  interest.  But  in 
this  plantation  on  Crooksbury  heath,  upwards  of 
^12  per  cent  compound  interest,  has  been  made 
in  the  same  number  of  years:  what  stronger  proof 
can  we  want  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
planting  all  the  hilly  parts  of  Bagshot  heath. 

There  are  Scots  firs  at  Tredegar  in  Monmouth- 
•hire,  which  measure  75  feet  of  timber. 

That  a  spirit  for  planting  is  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguished in  this  country,  the  following  fact  will 
fihew.  About  the  year  1801,  John  Brickwood, 
Esq.  of  Croydon,  and  a  few  more  gentlemen,  pur- 
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cbased  an  estate  of  1000  acres,  near  Riogwood,  m 
Ilampshirc,  wliicb  including  the  expcnce  of  con' 
Tejance,  &c.  did  not  stand  them  in  more  than  ^9 
per  acre  in  fee  simple,  and  being  inclosed,  the  land, 
it  niaj  be  supposed,  could  not  be  of  mnch  Tnliie; 
they  contracted  with  a  nurseryman  to  plant  the. 
whole  of  it,  and  to  keep  the  fences  good,  and  la 
replace  any  dead  or  decavinff  plants  for  five  yean, 
at  an  expence  re.     There  were,  ac- 

cording to  tb(  contract,  to  be  2000 

trees  planted  t  i^bJch  were  to  consisi 

of  Scotch  aDL  and  some  pine-aster. 

Larch  were  ah  t  they  have  uniforailjf 

failed.       Mr.  iforms    me    that   tbta 

tpring,  viz.  18i  lem,  and  to  bis   aato-, 

nishment,  he  '  the  firs  near  five  feet< 

high,  and  the  wnoie  pianlalinn  very  promising;. 

In  order  to  have  tlie  full  benefit  of  these  value- 
able  trees,  as  to  closeness  of  grain  and  durability, 
they  must  he  cut  down  %^hen  the  sap  is  in  its 
greatest  vigour,  say  June  and  July.  The  trees 
should  be  immediately  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
kept  until  the  spring  following,  when  tbey  may 
be  taken  out,  and  piled  up  for  use. 

By  this  process  not  only  is  the  tree  full  of  resin 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  but  by  being  thrown  into 
water,  it  concretes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
the  resinous  matter  with  the  wood,  condensing  the 
parts,  and  making  the  trees  one  solid  body.  I  under- 
stand this  is  the  practice  in  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties, with  every  species  of  fir,  particulaily  Nor- 
way, Memel,  Riga,  &c. 
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LARCH.      PINUS  LARIX. 
Monoccia  tnonadclpkia. 


Liiat.  Sp.  I'iant. 

Tljis  tree  which  has  been  so  celebrated  in  the 
natural  history  of  Rome,  and  other  countries,  has 
within  the  last  30  years  made  considerable  strides 
in  this  kingdom  towards  that  popularity,  which 
above  alt  other  trees,  all  things  considered,  it  seems 
to  lay  claim  to.  Fifty  j-ears,  however,  before  that 
time,  they  were  planted  as  trees  of  ornament  at 
Wimbledon  and  Oatlands,  and  we  have  many  large 
trees  of  them  scattered  oVer  this  county  at  the  dif- 
ferent ancient  seats  within  it:  nor  was  that  cele- 
brated man  of  taste.  Air.  Hamilton,  when  he 
formed  that  beautiful  place  Pains-hill,  and  formerly 
the  pride  of  Surrey,  unmindful  either  of  the 
beauty  or  (he  value  of  larch,  since  many  of  them 
are  still  to  be  seen  about  the  grotuids. 

We  have  a  very  recent  instance  that  this  tree  is 
rising  into  distinction  by  the  attention  which  it 
has  received  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  has  iii  the  new  inclosurea 
on  Weybridge  common,  &c.  planted  many  thou- 
sands; and  which,  there  is  the  most  flattering  reason 
to  believe,  will  turn  to  a  good  account. 

The  tree  perfects  its  seed  in  the  best  manner  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  I  can  safely  assert, 
having  formerly  been  accustomed  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  it  annually,  that  were  collected  from 
the  trees  at  Pains-hill. 

I  have  had  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  it  as 
timber,  my  father  having  converted  three  large 
trees  into  plank  and  boards,  about  :^0  years  ago, 
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which  \rcrc  fine  and  close  grained^  and,  when  the 
house  in  which  they  were  used  was  altei^ed^  about 
four  years  ago,  they  were  as  sound  and  as  perfect 
as  the  best  Christiana  deals  could  be. 

Mr.  Wm.   Pontey,    an  intelligent  nurserymaa' 
and  planter  at  Huddersfield,   in  Yorkshire,  says 
that  he  lately  purchased  seven  larch  trees  of  about 
95  years  growth,  containing  together  199  feet  of 
timber,  or  about  S84-  feet  each  tree  on  an  average: 
they  grew  upon  a  thin  soil  with  a  loose  bottom  of 
reddish  yellow  sand,  in  a  plantation  of  oak,  aab, 
sycamore,  birch,  &c.  which,  though  of  the  mum 
age,  were  then  so  inferior  in  value  that  even  the 
best  of  them  would  not  have  fetched  eight  8hilliiig» 
per  tree,  and  certainly  these  could  not  be  dear  at 
one  shilling  per  foot ;  so  that  there  was  an  actual 
excess  in  value  of  20^.  6d.  per  tree  in  favour  of  ihm 
larch.     An  object  surely  of  the  highest  magnitude 
in  a  conunercial,  as  well  as  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Its  growth  is  the  most  rapid  of  any  of  the  fir 
tribe,  but  being  slender  in  its  shoot,  unless  it  i» 
planted  among  other  trees,  or  in  a  large  body,  it^ 
by  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  shelter  each^ 
other,  they  are  apt  to  yield  to  the  wind,  and  ti^ 
lose  that  upright  direction  and  form  which  ii» 
their  characteristic.  I  have  always  found  that 
of  every  denomination,  which  grow  en  the  norther 
and  eastern  sides  of  hills,  being  subject  to  th 
coldest  and  most  piercing  air,  and  deprived  of 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  beams  in  the  botte 
months,  not  only  gjow  much  slower,  arc  i 
with  fewer  diseases,  and  by  consequence  are  stoati 
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and  cleaner  trees,  but  the  grain  is  muclr  closer  and 
finer,  and  the  timber  more  firm  and  durable  than 
those  trees  which  grow  to  a  southern  or  western 
exposure.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  those 
larches,  which,  claiming  the  Alps  and  Appennincs 
and  also  the  cold  regions  of  Russia  for  their  native 
air,  have  been  enabled  to  withstand  for  so  many 
generations  the  all  devouring  hand  of  time, 

In  Crevier's  Paris  edition  of  Livy,  we  are  told, 
that  Hannibal,  with  a  view  to  melt  the  rocks,  laid 
the  cliffs  bare,  and  heaped  up  piles  of  larch  for 
that  purpose ;  the  conibustibleness  of  such  an  im- 
mense body,  owing  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
I  ike  spirit  of  turpentine  which  would  then  be 
,«eated,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  the  tree  so 
Kiucfa  abminds,  spread  the  flame  far  and  wide,  and 
conveyed  to  the  half  petrified  villagers  an  idea 
^at  those  stupendous  mountains  were  literally 
King  destroyed  by  fire, 

'  To  Marcus  Vitruvius  Pollio,  commonly  called  Vi- 
tru%iiis,  a  most  celebrated  architect,  who  flourished 
under  Augustus  Ciesar,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
improved  Rome  so  much  as  to  have  caused  this  re- 

IlBarkable  saying  of  him,  "that  he  found  it  brick 
tut  left  it  marble,"  these  improvements  so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  beautifying  the  city,  were  to 
be  attributed ;  and  he  laments  in  his  works,  that 
they  had  not  at  Rome  larch  timber  enough  for 
Joists  and  other  parts  that  required  both  strength 
snd  beauty,  as  well  as  for  its  wonderful  property 
of  resisting  fire.  Among  the  vast  variety  of  superb 
edifices  which  adorned  that  renowned  city,  the 
forum    of  Augustus,    as   well   as  several   bridges 
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during  tbe  first  part  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius^  were  built  with  this  material.  And 
Slrabo,  who  as  a  geographer  was  highly  extolled 
in  this  reign,  speaks  of  trees  (which  from  the 
characteristic  description  given  of  them,  were  do 
doubt  larch,)  which  measured  eight  feet  dia- 
meter. 


Vincent  & 
chitect,  who 
most  of  the  t 

They  were 
Saiizio  Raphi 
artists  of  those 
to  immortalizi 
skill  in  painting  . 


:elebfated  Venetian  ir- 
it  the  year  1580,  built 
1  Venice  with  larch, 
rch  which  the*  divine 
if  the  most  celebrated 
eyear  1500)fixcdupon 
and  to  eternize  their 
ie  of  canvas  was  knowu. 


It  makes  the  best  palats  for  painters  to  separate 
their  colours  on. 

Before  Petersburgh  was  founded,  that  ia  before 
1703,  the  Russians  built  all  their  merchaDtmen, 
as  well  as  ships  of  war  with  larch,  and  I  am  well 
informed  that  it  composes  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  with  which  their  present  men  of  war  ite 
built.  The  several  curious  models  of  ships,  build- 
ings, bridges,  &c.  which  adorn  the  Museum  of 
Peter  the  Great  are  made  of  larch. 

Posts  and  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  as  io  Ve- 
nice, ( where  it  is  said  the  whole  city  is  built  oo 
them)  become  almost  as  hard  as  iron,  and  in- 
finitely more  so  than  oak  or  any  other  wood  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  will  last  a  great  deal 
longer,  and  will  bear  the  most  incredible  weights. 
When  cut  into  boards  it  wilt  hear  the  finest  polish 
that  can  he  imagined,  and  I  am  happy  io  this  op- 
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lertunity  of  sending  a  specimen  of  it  to  tlic  Board 
iput  from  an  English  tree,  whicb,  although  it  has 
been  thrown  about  my  study  for  these  two  ^ears 
past,  is  still  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  capacity  to    receive  it.     Indeed,  I   have  often 
thought   that  if  pieces  or   pannels  of  it  were  in- 
troduced as  a  relief  in   compartments,  polished  as 
high  as  it  would  bear,  and  disposed  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  our  first  architects,  in  some  of  those 
superb  rooms  of  our  most  fashionable    mansions, 
e  brilliancy  of  its  lustre,  reflected  by  such  a  pro- 
ision  of  light  which  is  displayed  on  a  gala  night, 
lould    not    fail    of    producing    a    most    striking 
iffect. 
For  weather  boarding,    especially  if  they  are 
led  for  roofs  of  buildings  where  the  sun  has  great 
Awer,  instead  of  slates  and  tiles,  they  require  no 
ment  or  plaster,  paint  or   pitch,  as  a  covering 
werthem;  for   the  great  quantity  of  turpentine 
irliich  the  sun  draws  out   of  the  boards,  forms  a 
most  compl  ete  cement  which  becomes  impenetrable 
to  wet. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  it  as  applied 
to  the  several  purposes  of  the  sciences,  we  shall 
next  consider  it  as  subservient  to  the  arts. 

From  the  larch  we  receive  the  agaric,  (boletus 
igniarius  of  the  order  of  cryptogamia  fungi) 
Tbe  purest  Venice  turpentine,  (Terebinthina  ve- 
neta  Lond.  et  Dub.  resina  et  oleum  volatile  Edin.) 
and  a  species  of  manna,  called  brianqon  manna, 
exude  from  this  tree,  or  rather  the  latter  is  formed 
during  the  summer  on  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  in 
white  friable  grains,  which    the  peasants  collect 
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and  put  into  pots,  which  the}*  keep  in  a  cool  placr. 
This  manna  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  ha«  a  very 
nauseous  smell.  The  turpentine,  however,  is  pro- 
cured frorti  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Holes  are  bored 
during  the  summer  near  the  bottom  of  the  truoki 
of  the  trees,,  into  which  small  gutters  or  tubes  are 
'  :e  into  vessels  intended 
btained  only  from  trees 


4 


le  old  trees  \cry  often 
3ns  of    resin   in  their 

at  a  real  gum,  entirely 
■ed  in  the  Ural  foresb 
ibtained  by  cxudatioo 
the  wood  when  it  is 


inserted  to  c 
to  receive  it. 
that  are  is 
have  coDsidf 
trunks. 

Professor  I 
soluble   in  w 
from  larch,  ai 
from  the  interiui 
burning. 

The  essential  oil  of  this  turpentine  is  officinal 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  ii 
lighter  than  water,  transparent,  limpid,  and  vo- 
latile. It  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  and  a  pene- 
trating smell,  is  highly  inflammable,  (which  ac- 
counts for  Hannibal's  selecting  this  tree  for  Uie 
purposes  before  observed)  and  possesses  all  the 
other  properties  of  essential  oils.  Its  uses  are  va- 
rious, both  internally  and  externally  applied ;  but 
in  the  latter  it  is  attended  with  the  greatest  d^ree 
of  success,  particularly  as  an  antispasmodic,  and 
as  a  styptic. 

We  have  in  this  county,  most  fortunately  for  the 
lovers  of  planting,  but  greatly  to  be  lamented  by 
the  philanthropist,  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of 
acres  now  exhibiting  the  most  dreary  appearance,  on 
which  this  plant  would  grow  in  as  great  perfection 
as  it  ever  grew  in  the  Valais,  in  Swabia,  in  Dau- 
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phiny,  in  the  forest  of  Baye  in  Provence,  or  in 
the  great  forest  of  Ural.  If  we  east  our  eyes  over 
Romping  downs^  Purbright^  Bagshot^heath;  Horse- 
hill^  Blackheath^  Frensham,  Crookabury^  Thnrsley, 
Hindbead^  &c.  &c.  we  shall  find  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  soil  which  of  all  others  this 
tree  most  delights  in^  and  on  parts  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Giles  has  grown  them  with  the  greatest 
success.  Oh  !  that  my  friend  Colonel  Johnes  or 
even  Colonel  Moore  were  but  large  proprietors  of 
these  valuable  heaths^  they  would  soon  make  a 
most  superb  figure.  The  nurserymen  at  Bagshot^ 
Woking,  Chertsey^  and  Walton,  raise  them  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
from  them  collectively  I  have  at  different  times 
bought  many  millions  of  the  plants ;  and  as  those 
trees  may  be  said  to  be  raised  on  the  spot,  the 
usual  objections  of  distant  carriage,  better  soil,  and 
milder  climate  are  thus  removed,  for  they  are  at 
hand. 

Estimate. — In  order  to  give  every  possible  fa- 
cility and  encouragement  to  the  planting  of  these 
trees,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  estimate 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pontey  for  having,  prepared  it  for  me,  and  I 
entirely  coincide  with  his  sentiments  thereon. 

"  For  example,  an  estate  of  a  .thousand  acres  of 
mountainous  land,  usually  termed  barren  because 
of  its  bleakness,  and  let  for  not  more  than  12^.  per 
acre,*  would  cost  at  30  years  purchase  eighteen 

•  Note,  there  are  not  one  hundred  acres  together  on  any  of 
those  downs  or  heaths  that  I  have  proposed  to  plant  with  larch, 
or  tlie  land  contiguous  for  900  acres  more  that  will  average,  when 
let,  half  that  sum. 
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thousand  pounds :  if  the  purchaser  expend  one 
thousand  more  in  planting  and  fencing  one  hun- 
dred acres  so  situated  as  ultimately  to  skreen  the 
whole,  allowing  coDipound  interest  for  that,  with 
the  accumulating  rent  of  the  land  for  fourteen  jean, 
the  estate  would  then  have  cost  about  twenty  one 
thousand  two  nds;  and  the  account 

for  it,  with  f<'  ij^ond  that  period,  may 

be  stated  as  i 

Paid  for  thee  ^18,000 

500  acres  im)  er  Sc  an  acre, 

at  30  yeaj  4>050 

Value  of  800/  y  Iwcb,  at  6d.       5,000 

Estate  worth  at  the  end  of  14  years. .      27,050 
Cost,  as  before-mentioned,  about 21,200 

Improvement  by  planting. 5,850 

Ditto  by  trees,  in   14  years  more,  at  Is. 

each 10,000 

Jf  15,850 
Deduct,  for  rent  of  100  acres,  at  ^60  per 

annum,  with  compound  interest  about .        1, 175 

Estate  improved  by  planting  in  28  years. .  ^£"14,675 

"  In  making  the  foregoing  calculations,  I  have 
made  full  allowance  for  the  exposure  of  situation, 
as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  larch  worth  as  much 
money  in  half  the  time ;  but  probably,  if  the  whole 
were  suffered  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  term,  the 
improvement  might  not  be  so  great;  yet,  if  the 
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tki&niiig  was  properly  attended  to^  the  value  of 
standing  trees^  with  the  produce  of  such  as  were 
sold^  could  not  be  less  than  the  stated  average^  in- 
dependent of  expences,  viz.  Is,  6d.  per  tree^  or 
J^125  per  acre/' 

On  parts  of  these  inunense  wilds  that  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  west  and  south  west  gales, 
plants  of  three  feet  high  might  be  planted  with 
great  safety  at  four  feet  asunder^  provided  they 
have  been  once  or  twice  transplanted  and  stood 
ihin.  But  in  the  most  exposed  parts^  plants  of 
four  years  old  that  have  been  transplanted  two 
years  and  stood  thin^  such  plants  will  then  be  from 
18  to  S4  inches  high. 

When  a  south  or  a  south  west  exposure^  or  even 
a  bleak  northern  one  presents  itself,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  skreen  all  such  by  a  belt  of  Scotch  firs 
of  three  years  old,  having  been  once  transplanted^ 
and  a  proper  mixture  of  them  regularly  distributed 
through  the  plantation.  Wherever  sudden  rising 
grounds  of  considerable  exposure  take  place,  and 
which  will  be  of%en  met  With  on  these  downs  and 
heaths,  such  spots  should  be  crowned  with  Scotch 
firs  as  a  proof  of  their  patience  and  hardiness; 
the  lower  sides  and  the  valleys,  if  dry,  may  be  filled 
with  oaks  and  chestnuts. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  those  plants, 
there  is  very  little  that  I  have  seen  that  would  re- 
quire any  thing  more  than  opening  the  holes  where 
the  plants  are  to  be  set  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  when  labourers  are  tolerably 
plenty,  about  two  feet  over  and  the  same  depth. 
The  turf  should  be  laid  in  the  hole  giving  it  a  chop 
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or  two  across,  the  grass  side  duwn\Tards,  prreed 
close  to  the  bottom  with  the  foot,  in  order  lu  make 
it  the  sooner  rot,  and  a  little  of  the  mould  put 
over  it ;  the  remainder  may  remain  exposed,  that 
it  may  acquire  as  much  elementary  assistance  as 
possible.  I  should  then  recommend  beginning  to 
Eis  the   weulhcr  would 


II  a  lar{C;«  scale,  and 
re  employed,  it  would 
and  before  the  season 
1  have  thus  plaoted 
uccess. 

ixture  of  forest  treei 
eet;  but   I    hare  fre- 


plant  as  soon 
permit,  withoi 
unless  a  great 
not  be  comp 
would  be  too 
many  thousan 

The  usual 
has  always  hi 
quciillv  thought  that  auout  3000  per  acre  a  betler 
distance ;  I  then  plant  the  skirts  thick,  and  assume 
the  proper  and  more  regular  distance,  as  I  recede 
JTom  the  outside  of  the  plantation.  But  as  larch 
would  be  our  principal  object  in  this  plantation,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  about  four  feet  distances  as  near 
as  may  be,  will  be  quite  close  enough,  and  that 
■would  require  only  2752  trees  per  acre  of  Scotch 
and  larch,  say  about  522  Scotch  to  9*200  larch. 

Some  gentlemen  seem  inclined  to  return  to  the 
old  mode  of  planting  in  straight  lines  and  quin- 
cunx fashion,  and  if  1  understood  Mr.  Henry  Hol- 
land right,  (and  who  had  the  direction  in  plant- 
ing the  larches  on  Wcybridge  common,  for  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  who  did 
me  the  favour  to  ofi'cr  me  the  contract, )  it  was  the 
intention  so  to  plant  them,  and  at  three  feet  dis- 
tances, which  would  necessarily  take  4840  plants. 
Whether  they  have  been  so  planted,  as  1  have  not 
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been  that  way  since,  I  am  not  able  to  gay  ;  nor  can 
1  6giire  to  myself  the  motive  for  departing  thus 
from  modern  practices,  and  resuming' one  that  I)u8 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  defective,  if  not 
bad,  unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of  being  certain 
that  the  number  of  trees  contracted  for  per  acre 
were  planted.  Certainly,  the  objection  which  hai 
of  late  years  obtained  against  planting  in  straight 
iine-i,  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  thing,  (because  such  plantations  are  in- 
tended and  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  crop,) 
as  it  is,  that  it  draws  a  current  of  air  between  ihe 
lines,  which,  by  being  pent  up  as  it  were,  causes 
it  to  rush  with  so  nmch  violence  as  to  produce  se- 
rious injury  to  the  branches,  and  ultimately  to  the 
trees  themselves.  Whereas  when  the  trees  are  io- 
dise ri  mi  nately  dispersed  and  all  lines  broken,  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  every  where  divided,  and  do 
current  can  possibly  prevail  to  injure  either  the 
branches  or  the  trees,  yet  the  air  becomes  by  this 
dispersion  of  it  more  equally  diHused  through  the 
plantation,    than  it  can    be   when  the    trees    are 

--planted  in  straight  lines. 

■^  Mr.  Pontey  recommends  two  implements  of  his 

Hhrention  as  peculiarly  calculated  to  expedite  the 
planting  of  young  trees  in  heathy  soils;  the  one 
is  very  similar  to  our  common  mattocks,  but  mode 
particularly  light,  with  one  end  about  five  inches 
broad,  and  IJ  long,  from  the  centre;  the  other 
a  small  end  or  pike,   18  inches  long.     With    the 

f^Jbrmer,  which  must  be  sharp,  we  strike  oft"  the  sod 
beatbj  and  with  the  latter  looieu  the  soil  in 
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the  place  where  tbe  hole  is  to  be  made,  taking 

out  the  stones,  if  large,  but  leaving  the  soil. 

The  other  tool  we  cat]  a  planter,  the  fonn  of  , 
which  will  be  best  described  by  the  plate.  The  , 
length  is  eight  inches  from  the  eye;  tbe  face  or  ■ 
edge  four  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  handle  13  , 
long.     The  he  '  '  '    '  'nd  the  handle  is  noade 

stronger  than  leck,  and  is  for  break- 

ing  any  do  found    in  the   holes, 

which,    by  a  ',   will    be  done  effeo 

tually. 

The  person  I  :  with  a  basket,  hold- 

ing the  tree  to  nd  the  planter  in  tbe 

other,   strikes  9  the  soil    about  the 

centre  of  the    ^„.^, lling  it  towards  him, 

puts  in  the  tiee  with  the  other;  then  pushing  the 
earth  to  its  root  with  the  back  of  the  planter,  and 
pressing  it  a  little  with  his  foot,  the  operation  is 
performed  with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  expedi- 
tion, which  tbe  most  expert  can  never  attain  with 
the  spade.  But  having  had  no  experience  with 
either  of  these  tools,  used  as  thus  described,  I  can- 
not speak  of  their  merits.  I  believe  my  neighbour 
Mr.  Bradford,  of  A^down  park,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  iifvcntor,  has  tbe  tools,  and  pro- 
bably uses  them,  as  he  plants  a  great  deal,  having 
in  his  nursery  at  this  time  more  larch  tlian  any 
one  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  on  that 
cold,  bl(>ak,  and  exposed  situation  are  found  to 
thrive  admirably.  His  land  is,  however,  that  heathy 
soil  which  is  calculated  for  the  tool,  but  I  question 
the  advantage  of  the  planter  in  heavy  land. 


My  Lord  Midleton  planted  some  larch  in  the 
year  I77S  in  Pepper-harrow  park  on  a  graTclly 
soil;  some  of  these  were  cut  down  in  the  year  1800, 
having  stood  about  S8  years ;  one  tree  cubed  2&f 
feet  of  timber,  another  37  feet,  and  the  rest  from 
90  to  25  feet.  Are  there  any  trees  that  at  such  an 
age  would  have  yielded  su  many  cubical  feet  of 
Taluable  timber  f    I   confess  I   do   not  know    of 

•oy- 


Surrey  has  never  been  considered  a  cyder  county, 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  farms,  either  large  or 
•mall  within  it,  but  has  its  orchard,  and  from  which 
is  made  more  or  less  cyder.  On  the  south  east  side 
of  the  county,  especially  in  the  parishes  of  Ling- 
field,  Crowhurst,  Tanridge,  Godstone,  &c.  there  ue 
aome  large  orchards,  and  there  is  one  considerable 
cyder  maker,  Mr.  Double  of  the  Moor,  a  farmer  of 
some  eminence  in  the  former  parish,  who,  I  un- 
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dcrstand,  has  formerly  been  the  largest  nji 
tlie  county,  Ijaviog  been  accustomed  to  buy  in, 
additional  to  bis  growth,  all  the  fruit  he  could 
for  many  mile? ;  but  be  is  now  advanced  in  vearv 
aod  confines  himself  more  to  his  own  produce. 
My  business  is  not  bo  much  to  detail  the  procett 
of  cyder  maklnp,  tfhich  I  am  sure,  if  I  may  judge 
by  the  taste,  i   to    the  Devon   and 

Hereford  me  any  things  to  do  with 

the  cyder  v  » the  quantity  of  fruit 

grown  per  ac  hat  point  we  also  fall^ 

Tery  short  of  ;  but  my  intention  is 

to  describe  the  '  the  orchards    them- 

wlvee,  to  poin  cts  in  that  treatment, 

and  to  offier  1h.  vhicb,  after  the  fullest 

cftiisidrration,  hns  occiirrcu  to  me. 

First,  the  orchards  have  in  ho  one  instance  that 
has  come  to  ray  knowledge,  in  the  occupation  at 
least  of  farmers,  been  planted  with  any  regard  to 
position ;  they  are  perhaps  as  often  to  a  northern 
and  eastern,  as  to  a  southern  or  a  western  aspect, 
and  some  there  are  which  partake  of  the  several  in- 
termediate points  of  the  compass,  just  as  the  site 
of  the  ground  might  happen  to  be  in  respect  to 
the  dwelling  house,  to  the  farming  buildings,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  their  shelter,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil. 

Secondly,-  in  every  orchard  that  I  have  gone 
into  or  passed  by,  in  some  the  trees  are  planted  at 
20  feet  a  part  each  way,  at  others  they  are  planted 
at  25  or  30,  or  35,  or  40,  and  very  few  so  wide  a» 
JSO  feet  asunder.  Some  of  the  trees  are  nearly 
hlowu  down,  which  might  have  been    prevented 
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#r  reetiiied  at  least  by  timely  application  and  at- 
tention; others  have  been  permitted  to  grow  as 
crooked  as  rams  horns^  as  if  those  shapes  were 
either  more  beautiful^  (more  picturesque  they  pro- 
bably may  be, )  or  as  if  they  >vere  more  fruitful  for 
being  more  unshapely. 

Thirdly,  in  very  few  instances  indeed,  are  either 
young  or  old  tree&  free  from  those  destructive 
plants  moss  ( lycopodium )  and  liverwort ;  (licken ; ) 
many  of  them  abound  with  misseltoe,  (viscum) 
few  of  them  are  free  from  broken  and  scathed  limb^^ 
many  of  them  eaten  up  with  canker,  and  in  no  one 
place  do  they  make  it  a  rule  to  prune  their  trees, 
either  young  or  old^^  or  to  lop  off  a  damaged 
arm. 

Lastly,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  cows,  oxen,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  &c,  are  at  one  time  or  the  other  per- 
mitted at  random,  and  at  pleasure,  to  feed  down 
the  herbage,  (as  they  are  all  in  pasture,)  and  if 
they  choose,  and  can  get  at  them,  to  brouse  on  the 
branches,  to  bark  the  trees,  and  all  of  them  to  rub 
their  hides  against  their  stems.  And  in  no  instance 
do  the  orchards  receive  any  cultivation  either  by 
digging,  or  ploughing,  or  renewing  the  soil,  either 
by  manuring  or  by  adding  fresh  soil. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  have  found,  my: 
observations  will  at  present  be  directed  thereto. 

On  the  first  point  we  must  observe,  that  an 
evidient  want  of  judgment  must  have  prevailed  in 
the  original  planters  of  these  orchards ;  for  how- 
ever it  might  be  desirable  to  have  them  as  near  to 
the  house  as  possible,  yet,  if  such  situations  were 
too  low  and  wet,   and  could  noteasilv  be  drained. 
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too  much  exposed  to  the  north  east  or  cast  winds,  fi^ 
not  open  to  the  south  and  west,  tn  admit  the  nin 
and  air  to  dry  up  the  damps,  and  disperse  the  fogi, 
or  the  soil  was  not  fit  for  it,  such  sitiiationa  ought 
to  hare  been  abandoned  fnr  some  others  more 
suitable;  and  Vairo  was  so  fully  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  if,  that  "  on  being  asked  what  he 
should  do  if  hi     *    '  ee^tors  had  left  him  ■ 

seat  in  an  ill  i  ad  soil  ?  he  answered, 

why  sell  it,  ai  n  good.     But  what  if 

jou  cannot  ^  :th  ?  why  then  take  a 

quarter,  but  h<  ,  or  any  thing  rather 

than  live  upon  hence  we   may  infer, 

that  to  make  au  ill  where  from  a  com- 

binatioQ  of  c  ittle  is  suitable,  much 

cannot  be  ex|»^  therefore  the   ground 

would  be  better  employed  in  some  other  pro- 
duce. Horace  had  something  like  this  in  view 
when  he  said 

Caule  sub  urbano  qui  siecis  crevit  in  agris, 
Dulcior,  irriguis  nihil  est  elutius  hortis. 

As  to  the  second  point  it  seems  somewhat  curious, 
that  on  a  farm  separated  from  another  only  by  a 
hedge,  and  in  situations  as  to  the  compass  ex- 
actly simitar,  the  trees  should  in  the  one  or- 
chard he  planted  at  SO  or  30  feet  distance,  white 
those  in  the  next  arc  at  33,  40,  or  bO,  and  both  in 
a  state  of  pasture.  If  the  latter  are  only  wide 
enough  to  give  a  free  passage  to  the  proper  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  and  to  admit  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  ground  for  the. 
benefit  of  the  roul'^,  and  In  dry  up  all  superfluous 
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moiafure,  and  consequenlly  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility ;  what  must  be  the  state  and  condition  of 
those  trees  which  are  planted  so  close  together  ? 
A^ain,  if  the  trcea  which  stand  so  thick  are  as 
fruitful  as  those  which  are  planted  so  thin,  to 
what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  ?  I 
confess  this  has  often  puzzled  me  in  reasoning 
with  the  farmers  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  not, 
for  some  years,  passed  an  orchard  wiihout  consi- 
dering it  again  and  again.  1  otter  an  opinion  with 
diifidencej  and  therefore  do  not  pledge  myself  for 

■ll^  conclusiveness. 

*  -  When  trees  are  planted  at  great  distances  asunder, 
and  in  a  soil  that  has  been  equally  prepared  through 
the  orchard,  the  roots  push  forward  in  every  direc- 
tion near  the  surface,  and  very  seldom  attempt  to 
go  downwards,  because  they  tind  the  greatest 
nourishment  from  that  which  is  above ;  being 
constantly  enriched  by  the  particles  of  matter 
which  lodge  on  the  surface,  and  are  washed  into 
the  ground.  This  fresh  matter  (call  it  what  you 
will)  stimulates  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  grow 
vigorous  and  fruitful,  are  attacked  by  fewer  para- 
sitical plants,  and  last  many  years  longer.  The 
fruit  from  such  trees  is  always  more  juicv.  yet  less 
crude,  and  if  to  this  we  add  proper  pruning,  there 
is  no  question  but  they -will  bear  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  marketable  fruit,  weight  for  weight,  per  acre, 
and  that  too  without  manuring  or  fresh  soiling. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fruitfulness  of  trees 
planted  so  close  together  proceeds  from  something 
like  this  cause.  Suppose  as  in  the  former  case  that 
the  ground  has  all  been  prepared  alike,  the  trees 
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^vili  flou  'isli  90  long  as  thev  can  extend  their  ( 
(owards  or  nearly  along  the  surface,  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  each  other;  and  they  grow  the 
faster  for  being  planted  so  close.  When  they  have 
extracted  the  most  essential  parts  of  that  pabulum 
which  has  hitherto  afforded  them  their  nourish* 
jnrnt,  they  push  downwards  in  search  of  some- 
thing analogoui  ey  meet  with  it,  their 
state  of  vigour  id,  and  they  Sourish ; 
but  if  it  prove  ;  toee  receives  a  check, 
the  circulatior  « becomes  slower  and 
less  strong,  and  le  less  0uid.  Instead 
therefore  of  i  and  vigorous  shoots, 
they  become  ev  ig  year  less  and  leM 
rapabic  of  doir  rom  some  adTenfitioos 
eaiTse  the  tree  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  bearing, 
and  it  arrives  at  its  maturity  at  a  period  when 
those  planted  at  a  greater  distance  have  scarcely 
attained  a  state  of  manhood ;  ( if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  the  one  will  he  fruitful  from  na- 
tural causes,  the  other,  because  the  juices,  having 
coagulated  and  being  too  viscous  for  the  purpose 
of  shoots,  become  the  ovarium  or  depositary  for 
the  future  fruit,  and  produce  the  buds  for  that 
purpose;  and  I  suppose  that  what  may  be  left 
after  serving  this  office,  is  sufficiently  attenuated, 
passes  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  shoot,  and  assists 
towards  producing  a  fresh  one ;  such  fruit  is  never 
so  large  as  when  the  tree  is  in  a  vigorous  state. 
The  juices  being  thus  altered  and  thick,  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  which  the  tree  in  a  state  of  vigour 
inhales  more  rapidly  than  in  this  state,  press  up- 
wards with  the  juices  of  the  tree,  and  now  meet 
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with  obstructions  owing  to  the  stow  motion  of  the 
juices;  tnucli  of  it  setilcs  on  th*!  bark,  where  it 
concretes,  and  becomes  a  lodgment  for  the  seed  of 
those  parasitical  plants,  which  it  is  rtiasonablc  to 
i^iippose  are  always  floating  in  the  air,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  at  least.  If  it  was  not  therefore 
for  these  plants,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  body  of 
matter  might  be  collected  on  the  stem  and  branches 
of  these  trees  as  to  make  the  very  air  of  the  place 
offensive,  and  dangerous  in  a  high  degree. 

If  these  trees  are  properly  pruned  they  will  con* 
tinuc  to  be  fruitful  so  long  as  there  is  any  stamina 
in  them,  but  they  will  wear  out  so  much  the  sooner 
\T  it,  as  animals  that  have  been  very  prolific  at 
early  period  of  life,  without  having  due  as- 
nstance  and  caution  administered  to  them,  wear 
out  faster  than  those  equally  prolific,  hut  to  whom 
all  proper  attention  has  been  paid. 

I  Again,  trees  planted  thick,  though  It  may  be 
■apposed  that  they  skrccn  each  other,  and  are  not 
■O  liable  to  have  their  boughs  broken,  or  theif 
Mems  twisted,  and  consequently  to  become  un- 
^btly,  yet  the  fact  is  otherwise ;  whereTer  trees 
fftand  thick  they  draw  one  another  up  weakly, 
every  part  of  the  tree  partakes  of  the  weakness. 
This  thickness  or  closeness  of  the  rows  causes  a 
draught  and  strong  currents  of  air  as  to  a  focus  ; 
violent  eddies  are  also  more  frequent,  The  want 
of  strength  in  tlie  trees  deprives  them  of  the  power 
of  bearing  up  against  these  eddiex,  or  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  and  hence  they  are  blown  on  one  side, 
tbeir  boughs  are  fractured,  or  they  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots.  On  the  contrary,  the  wider  the  trees 
T  2 
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ihe  stronger  they  grow,  the  less  draught,  the  fewer 

ed'Jics,  straighter  trees,  and  more  perfect  bougiu. 

The  reason  whj  the/  never  prune  llirir  trees  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  and  i»  not  le^s  curious. 
If  Irees  bear  -Aell  without  pruning,  why  bestow  u 
niui'li  time  and  cost  in  doing  that  which  it  ap- 
pears does  not  require  it,  and   in  the   doing  of 


which  we  are  a 
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barm  as  good  ?  1  con- 
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his  feet,  and  make  him  (ravel  safer?  We  know 
that  by  skilfully  pruning  a  tree  it  will  come  earlier 
into  bearing,  it  will  be  more  fruitful,  and  con- 
tinue longer  in  a  productive  state ;  and  wliat  ii 
not  the  least  beneficial  part  of  the  consequence, 
the  fruit  will  be  all  the  finer  for  the  operation. 
And  because  by  so  doing,  we  admit  the  air  to  pass 
freely  among  the  shoots,  to  make  them  more  elastic 
and  firm,  and  the  sun  to  ripen  the  wood,  the  buds 
and  fruit  also  ;  which  never  can  be  the  case  when 
the  boughs  and  branches  cross  c;:cli  other  in  every 
direction  as  close  as  possible,  thereby  rubbing  off 
the  buds  and  the  hark  by  the  friction,  producing 
canker,  and  as  certainly  decay;  preventing  the 
fruit  from  being  cither  so  well  coloured  so  soon, 
and  so  well  ripened,  or  so  well  flavoured.  The  all 
wise  Providence  gave  us  the  rude  tree,  and  we  were 
to  improve  it. 
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If  we  take  care  to  prune  trees  while  they  be  yet 
young,  and  to  train  them  up  straight,  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  departing  from  it  as  they  get  old,  if 
they  are  assisted  from  time  to  time  with  the  prun- 
ing knife. 

And  as  to  the  last  position,  that  of  suffering  cat- 
tle of  every  denomination  io  depasture  in  those 
orchards,  it  is  don6  with  a  view  to  dress  it,  and  keep 
it  in  pasture,  with  the  very  careful  idea  that  in 
case  the  fruit  fails,  the  grass  pays.  But  I  question 
much  the  propriety  of  laying  down  orchards  to 
grass^  because  we  are  sensible  from  every  day's  ex- 
perience in  the  kitchen  garden,  that  cultivation 
improves  every  thing.  By  cultivation  I  would 
mean  the  frequent  digging,  ploughing  and  moving 
the  ground,  neither  of  which  can  be  done  while  it 
is  in  pasture ;  in  this  opinion  the  great  proprie- 
tors of  orchards  in  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Kent, 
agree ;  for  they  almost  invariably  keep  them  under 
the  plough.  I  prefer  the  spade  or  the  fork  to  the 
latter,  at  least  among  the  trees,  and  as  far  as  their 
roots  extend,  because,  if  the  roots  of  any  of  them 
happen  to  run  near  the  surface,  the  plough  lacerates 
them,  tears  them  asunder,  and  leaves  them  mangled 
and  mutilated,  whereas  the  spade  or  fork  cuts 
them  clean  either  perpendicularly  or  diagonally. 

By  keeping  the  land  eternally  in  grass,  we  in- 
crease the  compactness  and  solidity  of  the  soil, 
prevent  the  free  admission  of  the  nitrous  particles 
to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  the  grass  deprives 
them  of,  or  they  are  washed  away,  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  extract  more  from  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  grass,  than  we  return 
to  it. 
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Id  a  course  of  aration,  howeYer,we  frequently-  c 
nure  for  some  of  the  crops  that  we  intend  to  put  ta> 
but  if  We  did  not,  but  onl^  stir  the  ground,  the  treci 
vould  still  derive  essential  benefit  therefrom,  inas* 
much  as  the  earth  would  then  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive every  adventitious  matter  which  might  de- 
scend or  be  CO  would  be  readily  con- 
veyed to  the  r  as  plants  are  attracted 
by  light,  it  is  I  it  may  not  have  Mime 
influence  on  t  any  rate  they  would 
participate  in                          ueoce  of  sun  and  air. 

Again,  if  th  supposed  to  pay  the 

rent  and  taxes  d,  interest  for  the  ca- 

pital sunk,  and,  e  profit,  communibui 

aniiis,  for  skill  and  attention,  {if  there  Is  cither  dis- 
played) what  more  can  we  expect  from  it  ?  Why 
lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  the  land  than  it  ought  to 
bear  P  ^Vhy  not  treat  it  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  it  in  that  state  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  crop  on  it? 

By  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  aration  we  necessarily 
exclude  cattle,  so  that  we  run  no  risk  of  injuring 
the  bark  by  knawing,  brutting,  or  rubbing  against 
it;  or  which  is  nearly  as  bad,  besmearing  it  with 
the  saliva  and  mucus,  which  stops  up  the  pores, 
and  which  collectively  are  among  the  most  serious 
evils  that  can  befal  trees  of  any  description. 

In  the  formation  of  an  orchard,  the  grand  ar- 
canum seems  to  be,  to  place  it  in  a  situation 
where  the  most  boisterous  and  severe  weather  is 
naturally,  or  can  he  artificially,  broken  froin  it; 
that  it  is  neither  too  elevated  nor  too  low,  but 
where  the  sun  and  air  can  have  free  access  to  it; 
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httiat  tlie  soil    sliould   be   naturally    or  artilicially 
good,  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  light,  hy  no  means 
.wet,  and  of  sufficient  dejjfli ;  and  the  farther  re- 
moved any  of  theae  requittitcs  are,  the  le^s  success 
we  must  expect.     I  remember  discoursing  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Davis,  of  Longlcat,  on  the  subject  of 
orchards,  somi;  years  ago  ;  and  as  e\cry  thing  is  of 
consequence  ^vhich  comes  from  so  able  a  man,  I 
fWBS  used  to  minute  down  the  heads  of  our  convcr- 
IHtion.      On    referring   to   my    minute  book,    (of 
Vrhich  I  always  carry  one  about  me)  I  see  it  noted 
down  as  his  opinion,  that  tlic  proper  situation  of 
sn  orchard  is  a  north  west  exposure.     Every  book 
that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  from  Hcsiod  to 
Evelyn,  and  from  Evelyn  to  Forsyth,  advise  the 
^aspect  to  be  south  and  south  cast.     1  have  to  la- 
IbseDt,  that  among  the  other  matter  which  the  note 
Bcontains  relative  to  orchards,  that  I  did  not  take 
down  the  reasons  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  gave 
for   this  opinion.       But  in   louking  into    Count 
Rumford  on  tiic  propagation  of  heat,  I  met  with 
Mome  reasons  which   probably  may  be  something 
Bualogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Davis. 

In  page  4(i2,  Vol.  U.  "  The  cold  north  west 
winds,  which  prevail  upon  the  coast  of  North 
America,  during  the  winter,  seldom  extend  above 
100  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  they  are  always 
found  to  be  less  violent,  and  less  piercing,  as  they 
—  Are  further  from  the  land. 

■.    "  These  periodical  winds  from  the  continents  of 

Ifeurope  and  North  America,  prevail  most  towards 

the  end  of  February,  and  in  the  month  of  March; 

and  I  conceive  that  they  contribute  very  essentially 
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towards  b.ioging  oii  an  early  Hprtng,  and  a  fruitful 
summer,  particularly  wheo  tlmv  arc  very  ■violent  ia 
the  month  of  March,  and  if  at  that  time  the 
ground  is  well  coTered  with  snow.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  polar  regions  being,  as  it  were, 
transported  into  ibe  ocean  by  these  winds,  is  there 
Avarmed  and  sa*"™*"'!  wiiK  water;  and,  a  great 
,  being  thn  r 


;  continuance  of  these 
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accumulatmn  t 
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cold  winds  fro 
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spreading  then 
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ing  forward  inio 
the  new-born  year. 

"This  warmed  air  which  comes  in  from  the  sea, 
having  acquired  its  heat  from  a  contact  with  the 
ocean,  is,  of  course,  saturated  with  water,  and 
hence  tlie  warm  t>howers  of  April  and  May,  so  ne- 
cessary to  a  fruitful  season." 

How  far  this  reasoning  may  be  conclusive  as  it 
applies  to  our  subject,  may  be  matter  of  contro^ 
vcrsy ;  it  is  the  language  (as  far  as  1  am  able  to 
appreciate  it)  of  a  man  of  science  and  a  philoso- 
pher, and  has  not  been  adopted  on  light  grounds. 

Tliat  orchards  are  of  great  consequence  to  th« 
cnmmiii.ity  cannot  he  denied;  they  are  so  consi- 
dered by  the  legislature,  since  no  less  than  \Qs.  "id. 
is  paid  to  the  excise  per  hogshead,  by  the  first 
buyer  of  either  cyder  or  perry.  To  render  them  as 
suhservieiit  as  possible  to  the  purjjoses  required  of 
them,  ought  to  be  our  great  aim.     It  was  formerly 
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accounted  the  greatest  Iiappiness  to  have  fair  and 
pleasant  orchards,  as  tliey  were  said  to  be  in  Tlies- 
ialy  and  Hesperia,  and  Cicero  (de  Senectute)  des- 
cribes it  as  the  cliief  part  of  husbandry. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  an  orchard  properly 
situated,  properly  planted,  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  will  not  only  maintain  itself,  but  will 
yield  iiilinitc  profit ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  (hat  if 
men  would  but  be  instructed  in  performing  tliese 
three  desiderata,  or  even  the  last  of  them,  and  would 
feel  the  proHt  anil  pleasure  thereof,  they  that  have 
no  orchards  would  have  then),  and  they  that  have 
orchards  would  have  them  larger ;  not,  however, 
by  making  another  small  one  in  another  place,  but 
by  adding  to,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  origi- 
nal; for  in  a  great  orchard  much  labour  is  saved  in 
fencing,  and  the  trees  are  a  natural  skreen  to  each 
other,  as  far  as  respects  their  internal  situation; 
»ince  three  little  orchards,  or  a  few  trees,  being  as  it 
were,  cooped  up,  are  eternally  subject  to  blights, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  confined  and  stagnant 
air,  generating  miasmas  from  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  usually  deposited  there,  which  in- 
vite the  whole  tribe  of  insects  incident  to  such 
places,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  trees  or  their 
fruit.  It  is  evident,  tliercfore,  that  it  is  the  most 
economical  plan,  to  increase  the  orchard  to  six 
acres  in  one  piece,  rather  than  to  have  the  charge 
of  keeping  up  the  fences  round  three  inclosurcs. 

But,  says  the  tenant,  I  foimd  three  orchards  so 
situate,  and  although  1  am  now  convinced  it  is 
wrong,  yet  my  lease  is  loo  short,  or  my  covenants 
vili  not  permit  me  to  follow  your  instructions.     It 
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would  therefore  seem  ratber  to  be  the  business  of 
a  landloi'd  <o  make  such  permanent  improvements 
AS  theK,  and  charge  the  farm  with  a  per  rentage 
for  the  outlay  of  the  money  ;  because  even  upon  a 
il  years  Iea.;c,  which  a  tenant  may  have  Just  en* 
tered  upon,  to  prepare  the  ground  on  a  good  scale, 
and  to  do  it  as  '  *  "  "  to  purchase  and  plant 
the  trees,  with  ;  to  them  for  the  first 

ten  years,  it  wo  t  that  number  of  y«rs 

before  they  co)  d  to  be  in  any  regular 

train  of  bcarii  any  rale,  the  produce 

canaot   be   la  time,  however,   he  ii 

adding  to  the  and  receiving  little  or 

no  interest,  wl  is  running  out  faster 

perhaps  than  the  i., ^  a:ot  into  condition  to 

repay  lilni ;  whereas  the  landlord  receives  an  inte- 
rest from  the  day  in  which  the  work  is  begun.  In 
fact  it  is  a  permanent  inipruvemeut,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  expencc  of  the  landlord. 

In  forming  the  orchard,  a  man  ought  to  consider 
well  for  what  purposes  it  is  to  be  designed,*  and 
having  settled  that  point,  a  plan  of  it  should  be 
sketched  out,  uo  matter  how  rough,  putting  a  nu- 
merical figure  to  the  place  where  each  tree  is  to  go, 
which  is  to  correspond  with  the  number  on  the 
list :  then  draw  out  on  paper  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
fruit  intended  to  be  planted,  numbering  each  tree. 
In  doing  this,  great  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
growth  and  tenderness  of  the  tree,  since  it  would 

■  Whether  for  making  of  cyder,  peirj',  or  both,  wliether  to 
dispose  of  ihp  fruit,  or  to  eunsiime  it  within  himself  j  and  he  must 
also  con«ider  the  sort  of  miirket  he  means  to  send  his  fruit  ro,  if 
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be  absurd  to  plant  a  sort  of  fruit  tree,  whose  habit 
is  delicate  in  tlie  most  e:\p03ed  situations;  and 
equally  absurd  it  is,  so  to  mix  the  tall  spiral  or 
rude  growing  trees  among  those  which  are  known 
to  grow  dwarf  and  round-headed ;  and  yet,  these 
circumstances  are  not  llic  least  attended  to  even  in 
Kent,  where  the  farmers  are  as  much  enlightened 
as  in  any  county  that  1  know  of. 

My  plan  would  therefore  be  this:  if  the  orchard 
ran  north  and  south,  or  north-west  by  south-east, 
begin  with  the  dwarfest  growing  trees  across  the 
ground,  beginning  at  the  south  or  south-east  end; 
and  rise  progressively  in  their  heights  iu  the  man- 
ner of  an  amphitheatre,  finishing  with  the  tallest 
growing  trees  at  the  north  or  north-west  end.  At 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  last  row  of  trees, 
at  this  end,  say  SO  or  100  feet,  but  150  if  there  is 
room,  plant  a  thicket  of  sweet  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
services,  filberts,  firs,  and  otlier  fast  growing  trees, 
about  two  rods  wide,  and  among  these  you  may 
mix  cherries,  damsons,  bullaces,  and  a  few  apples 
and  pears,  as  temporary  trees,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  handy  to  replace  any  of  those  in  the  or- 
chard, which  may  die  or  get  injured;  such  a 
thicket  as  I  am  now  speaking  of,  will  draw  up  the 
chestnuts  and  walnuts  (which,  witli  the  services,  are 
for  the  abiding  crop)  quick,  and  by  growing  fast, 
they  will  be  straight  and  clean  ;  and  when  they 
have  got  to  that  height  of  stem  which  may  be  de- 
sirable, begin  to  thin  out  and  take  away  the  fin 
and  other  trees  regularly,  a  few  in  each  year, 
which  will  let  in  the  air  insensibly,  and  make  the 
walnuts   and  chestnuts  hardy    and  strung.     And. 
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those  tics  which  may  he  taken  away  will  pay  t 
expellees  that  you  may  have  been  at.  Some  of  the 
same  sorts  of  trees  should  be  dropt  along  the  east 
and  west  sides ;  thus  we  should  produce  shelter 
with  profit. 

To  conclude. — In  planting  the  orchard,  let  me 
strongly  rccor  planter  to   spare   no 

pains  in  prepa  ind  properly  at  first; 

let  it  be  doubl''  least  two  spades  deep, 

or  trench-^lou;  bearing  in  mind,  that 

upon  the  prop  t  of  this  work,  a  great 

deal  of  the  suci  ;es  will  depend  ;  and 

that  he  never  good  a  iinigb  of  the 

work  after  the  L,  cd  as  he  could  before, 

and  unlc-.i  he  dons  it,  iiten-  want  of  iij:;o[ir  will 
always  lie  romindinfr  him  of  it ;  let  him  only  con- 
sider that  it  is  not  like  a  crop  of  grain,  which  in 
twelve  months  we  are  able  to  settle  our  profit  and 
loss  upon,  and  about  which  we  may  do  belter  the 
following  year,  and  justly  reflecting  on  that  good 
old  saying,  "  that  the  thing  which  is  not  worth 
well-doing,  is  not  worth  doing  at  all,"  will  make 
every  sensible  man  a  convert  to  my  doctrine  I  have 
not  the  lea.st  doubt. 

If  the  soil  is  not  quite  so  good  as  we  could  wish, 
endeavour  hy  all  means  to  make  it  so,  before  you 
begin  to  plant,  above  all  things  avoid  deep  plant- 
ing, or  rather  planting  in  a  hole,  about  which  the 
circumjacent  ground  is  not  equally  loose,  or  else 
you  may  just  as  well  plant  them  in  a  tub,  for  the 
loosening  of  the  mould  there  will  draw  all  the 
neighbouring  waters  into  it,  and  the  soil  will  be 
always  poachy  and  cold.     Keep  them  well   above 
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ground  firsts  for  as  the  ground  will  fl^B^  so  will 
they ;  rather  raise  a  mound  about^rom^  thaa 
let  them  be  in  a  dish ;  be  sure  to  keep  them  se- 
curely staked  upright^  and  let  the  roots  be  short- 
ened^ and  the  head  cut  in  before  you  plant;  keep 
them  regularly  pruned^  the  same  as  if  they  were 
in  a  nursery  and  intended  for  sale^  as  often  as 
you  can  conveniently,  but  at  least  once  a  year; 
be  not  sparing  of  your  knife ;  let  the  ground  be 
stirred  about  them  every  autumn  after  the  leaves 
are  fallen,  turning  them  and  the  w  eeds  under ; 
keep  the  whole  ground  free  from  ever/  species  of 
weeds^  which  only  harbour  vermin,  breed  distem- 
pers, and  impoverish  the  ground.  Remove  every 
appearance  of  moss  and  misseltoe,  attend  to  ex- 
ternal wounds  and  canker,  timely  applying  For- 
syth's composition;  suffer  no  cattle  to  be  in  the 
ground,  but  when  at  work ;  take  especial  care  of 
the  fences,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  an  orchard  so 
treated  will  at  all  seasons  be  not  only  a  handsome 
sights  but  the  trees  will  flourish^  and  that  will  make 
the  planter  rich. 

• 

Blossoms  aiid  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamerd  colours  mixt : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  showered  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemed 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspire? 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair,  &c. 

MiLT0lJ*s  Par.  Lost, 

Note.     The  smallest  growing  trees  should  be 
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planted  a^O  feet,  and  m  increase  to  80  fcetj 

the  size  of  the  kind  is  known  to  advance. 

ROADS,    Tt'RNPIRE    AND   PAROCHIAL. 


I 


It  is  admitted  hy  all  writers  upon  the  political 
economy  of  every  country,  that  the  state  of  the 
public  and  private  roads  thereof,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  Ihc  facility  with  which  its  intercourse 
is  kept  up  belwccQ  the  one  plate  and  the  other, 
are  among  the  first  criterions  of  its  wealth ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  these  are  either  good  or  bad, 
90  may  the  extent  of  its  civilization  and  commerce 
be  judged  of. 

Id  England  we  have  laws  framed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  roads,  but  upon  difl'erent  principles; 
under  the  firKt,  the  turnpike  roads  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  placed  under  the  guidance  and  con- 
troul  of  certain  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ;  and  under  the  second,  all  the  parochial 
roads  are  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  per- 
sons chosen  by  their  respective  parishes.  The  for- 
mer having  been  originally  named  in  the  act  of 
Parliament,  which  authorizes  certain  roads  to  be 
made  turnpike,  arc  commissioned  to  fill  up  every 
vacancy  that  may  arise,  by  death,  removal,  or  any 
legal  disqualification  ;  by  a|}pointing  a  successor 
out  of  the  district  in  which  such  vacancy  happens, 
or  in  case  of  there  being  no  fit  person  within  that 
division,  then  one  is  usually  chosen  out  of  the 
nearest,  id  order  that  the  number  of  trustees  may, 
as  near  as  possible,  be  always  complete. 
These  trustees  are  invested  with  a  power  to  de- 
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Inand  a  stipulated  sum  or  toll  for  eveiyhorse,  car- 
riage, beast,  &c.  &c.  passing  over  those  roads,  and 
upon  which,  at  certain  distances,  arc  erected  gates, 
\\'1itcli  are  called  turnpike  gates  in  England,  and 
correspond  with  the  term  barri^re  in  France ; 
where  these  sums  or  tolls  are  taken  before  any 
thing  is  suffered  to  pass  through  that  is  liable  to 
pay.  The  money  thus  collected  is  paid  into  the 
hands  of  a  general  treasurer  for  a  certain  part  of 
the  county,  who  distributes  particular  portions 
thereof  to  the  district  or  sub-treasurers,  all  of 
whom  are  chosen  from  among  their  own  body, 
and  in  proportions  conformable  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  particular  act  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  such  county.  These  tolls  arc  gene- 
rally let  by  auction  or  by  private  contract,  the 
purchaser  paying  always  such  a  proportion  of  the 
stipulated  sum  in  advance  as  the  trustees  may  re- 
quire, and  the  same  proportionate  sum  of  stipula- 
tion  every  month  during  the  term  of  the  contract; 
the  contractor  is  also  at  the  expence  of  collecting 
them. 

These  several  treasurers  appoint  a  person  whom 
they  dignify  with  the  title  of  surveyor,  but  if  he 
were  called  supervisor,  inspector,  or  orcrsecr,  any 
of  these  appellations  would  he  more  appropriate, 
since  not  one  in  fitly  of  them  know  any  thing  of 
surveying.  The  surveyors  or  over-lookers,  employ 
day-labourers,  set  them  their  several  jobs,  order 
the  digging  of  gravel,  hire  teams  for  the  carriage 
of  it,  and  fix  the  spots  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid. 

From  this  slight  view  of  the  subject  it  must  be 
evident  that  great  power  is  invested  in  the  hands. 
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of  the  1  istees,  who  delegate  no  small  portii)D  oi 
it  to  the  Ireasurcrsj  atid  who  in  their  turn,  confer 
a  coDsiileralilc  share  o^  that  power  in  the  hand»of 
the  surveyors.  For  let  it  be  uuderstoed,  that  the; 
arc  entrusted  with  (he  very  extensive  and  extraor- 
dinarj  authority  of  entering  into  any  man's  ground 
which  is  not  a  park,  an  orchard  of  many  yean 


standing,  gard"* 

and  to  dig  gi 

the  owner  th 

in  the  actj  ] 

broken  up  am 

very  partial  i 

sometimes  in, 

purposes.     B 

which  is  gene 

cultural  view,   and  con-; 


or  nursery,  to  seek  foe 
louid  be  any,  paying  to 
stipulated  sum    named 
oundiige  for  the  land 
,  which  by  the  bye  is  a 
>cti  and  I  am  afraid  U|  ' 
answer  ^ery  malicioiu 
the  owner  of  a  pa^  ^ 
!e  less  value  in  an  agri-  ' 
'qiirnHy   loss  [irr.<iutti\r 


the  public,  be  excused  from  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  road,  and  w  ho  can  better  afibrd  a  few 
acres  to  be  spoiled,  than  the  man  who  has  but  two 
or  three  acres,  perhaps  barely  sufTicient  to  keep  his 
horse,  his  cow,  or  his  little  ewe  lamb,  I  cannot 
conceive  ?  This  man's  land  is,  therefore,  to  be 
entered  upon  and  destroyed,  perhaps,  at  the  ca- 
price of  the  sur\e>or,  because  it  contains  gravel, 
( if  he  has  not  interest  enough  w  ith  the  treasurer  or 
the  trustees  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  to  prevent  it) 
when  a  park  abounding  perhaps  in  the  largest  and 
best  gravel,  and  which  may  contain  from  3  or  400 
acres,  to  as  mitny  thousands,  is  excluded.  Does 
such  a  circumstance  us  this  give  foreigners  any  fa- 
'vourable  ideas  of  our  boasted  principles  of  equity 
and  liberty,  ^^hcn  one  law  sa^s,  every  mans  house 
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19  his  castle^  and  his  land  being  also  eqaally  sacred^ 
while  another  disproves  it  ? 

That  orchards^  gardens^  and  nurseries  should  be 
excused  is  but  reasonable^  a,nd  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  sound  policy ;  because  they  would  be  in- 
fallibly ruined^  and  the  ground  ever  after  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  producing  either  the  crops  of 
the  one  or  the  other^  unless  it  happened  to  be  so 
situate  as  to  be  veithin  the  compass  of  some  such 
place  as  the  metropolis^  where  manure  and  rubbish 
could  at  all  times  be  obtained^  and  then  probably 
the  expence  attending  it  would  be  greater  than  the 
future  value  could  ever  compensate.  For  although 
the  ground  may  be  left  as  level  as  it  was  before  the 
gravel  was  dug  out  of  it^  yet  it  is  notoriou^^  that 
ihrotigfa  the  carelessness  of  the  diggers^  perhaps 
one-half  and  oftentimes  two-thirds  of  the  top  soilj 
which  they  call  callow^  and  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  laid  aside^  is  intermixed  with  the  siftings 
of  the  gravely  called  hoggins^  or  is  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit;  the  latter  is  the  more  usual' 
way,  and  which  they  will  always  do  if  not  con- 
stantly looked  after  by  the  proprietor  or  his  people, 
because  it  saves  them  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
wheeling  it  away. 

The  parish  roads  I  have  said  are  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  persons  chosen  at  Easter,  at  the 
vestries  of  the  several  parishes,  and  are  likewise 
miscalled  surveyors.  The  pwoers  with  which  these 
persons  are  invested  are  not  much  inferior  to  those 
appointed  by  the  treasurers  of  the  turnpike  roads, 
in  sonfe  instances,  and  in  others  they  are  greater. 
They  can  enter  grounds  already  broken  up,  and 

YOt.  III.  U 
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Ihcy  can  break  up  commona  and  wastes,  and  4^* 
for  gravel ;  they  can  employ  people  to  collect  tlw 
stones  that  may  be  found  on  the  arable  part,  b3 
well  OS  on  llie  lay  part  of  a  farm,  provided  tke 
former  is  not  in  corn ;  and  these  stones  or  flinti 
they  do  carry  away,  only  paying  a  very  small  com- 
pensation for  them^  and  in  some  parishes  without 
pa>  ing  any  thing  at  all ;  they  can  employ  labouren, 
hire  teams,  and  demand  b  certain  number  of  cart), 
waggons,  hoi'sos^  oxen,  and  men,  on  certain  days 
in  every  year,  most  convenient  to  themselves,  from 
those  who  keep  them  ;  and  from  those  who  do  not 
keep  any,  they  require  a  sum  of  money,  which  is 
levied  by  a  pound  rate  as  a  compensation  tu  lieu 
thereof.  This  is  called  statute  duty.  Tbev  ac- 
count for  the  disbursement  of  this  money,  and  the 
application  of  the  whole  of  the  duty  to  the  vestry  os 
the  following  Easter,  whenlhe  period  of  these  offic  en* 
duty  ceases ;  but  tlieir  accounts  are  not  finally 
tetlled  until  they  have  appeared  before  certaia 
raagislrates  to  verity  on  oath  to  (he  truth  and  just- 
ness of  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the  two 
offices,  we  will  next  examine  the  persons  who  in 
general  fifl  up  these  situations;  and  wherever  we 
can  find  any  thing  like  system  in  the  execntivr 
part  it  shall  be  pointed  out,  making  such  remarki 
thereoD  from  time  to  time  as  the  good  or  bad  effecti 
of  such  system  may  appear  to  warrant. 

In  what  I  am  about  to  say,  if  any  part  of  it 
should  bear  hard  upon  any  individual,  I  beg  to  pi^ 
mise  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  which  is  pin* 
mount  to  every  other  consideration ;  1  look  to  an*- 
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lufts,  not  to  men,  and  thewfore  if  any  of  them  are 
displeased,  and  Bnd  tliat  they  are  incompetent  to 
tiie  task  fhe^  have  undertaken,  I  would  advise  them 
fo  withdraw  from  the  rcsponsibilitj  of  the  situation  J 
rince  there  is  more  true  honour  in  making  a  good 
and  timetj  rctreatj  than  in  pertinaciously  adhering 
to  plans,  and  in  holding  a  situation,  in  which  from 
the  want  of  the  necessary  capacity  they  may  har* 
failed  of  success. 

In  tracing  the  syttem  under  which  the  roads  are 
kept,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  much  to  combat  on 
the  score  of  prejudice,  and  thM  it  is  impossible  to 
inttoduce  any  thing  really  useful,  however  evident 
it  may  appear,  without  clashing  with  the  interests 
of  »ome  individuals,  whose  sole  aim  may  be  to  pre- 
serve the  state  of  things  actually  existing.  Whcre- 
ever,  therefore,  I  find  a  road  defective  in  any  part 
of  the  county,  I  shall  make  a  pause,  and  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  cause,  particularly  if  those 
defects  are  glaring  ;  having  done  this,  I  shall  point 
out  what  appears  to  nie  to  be  the  most  natural 
remedy,  and  if  I  should  be  right  in  my  suggestions, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  sense  will  get  the  better 
of  bigotry,  and  no  longer  suffer  a  system  to  be 
pursued  that  is  proved  to  be  founded  in  error. 
For  it  ought  not  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the 
trustees,  that,  as  the  servants  of  the  public,  although 
in  this  capacity  they  receive  no  pay,  yet  thej"  are 
not  only  bound  to  economise  the  funds,  whatever 
may  be  ibeir  e.\ten(,  which  they  draw  from  tlie 
public,  but  they  are  also  bound  to  arrange  those 
funds  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  purposes  for 
v-hichtbcy  were  raised  ma}  be  completely  aius\i«red. 
V  2 
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If  they  perforin  not  this,  they  commit  a  breach  of"* 
their  duty,  they  trifle  with  the  pitbUc,  they  break 
through  their  contract,  and  everv  sum  of  money 
afterwards  expended  for  the  new  making  of  those 
roads  is  little  short  of  robbery.  All  that  is  now 
said  upon  this  very  interesting  subject  is  little  io 
comparison  to  what  a  writer  more  enlightened  and 
intelligent  than  have  said.    But  I  have 

mentioned  enoi  object,    and    for  the 

reflection  of  ih.\,  more  immediately  io* 

terested. 

By  the  sevei  Parliament  made  and 

passed  in  the  4tl  lie  10th  of  Geo.  I,  and 

the  10th  and  !  II,  and  also  by  certain 

Aifs  of  the  11  :.  and  the  21st  of  Geo. 

HI.  certain  roaris  tlirrein  named  within  the  cniintj 
of  Surrey,  and  one  to  Wilch-cross  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  were  placed  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  a  certain  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  therein  named  as  trustees  for  the  pub- 
lic. These  trustees  name  one  principal  or  head 
treasurer,  and  a  certain  number  of  sub-treasurers, 
through  whose  hands  all  the  money  that  arises 
from  the  tolls  pass,  each  of  these  treasurers  have 
one  surveyor  under  them,  and  this  person  appoints 
a  labourer  io  act  as  foreman. 

It  so  happens  that  not  one  of  these  treasurers 
out  of  40  or  50,  throughout  the  county,  either 
systematically  or  practically  knows  any  thing  of 
road  making;  the  persons  employed  by  them  as 
surveyors  are  frequently  some  old  servant,  a  coach- 
man for  example,  a  bailiff,  and  now  and  then  a 
gardener,  a  decayed   tradesman,    perhaps  a  plas- 
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"^er,  3  bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  a  chandler,  a  shop- 
keeper, a  baker,  a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  or  such  aa 
fcave  been  in  low  and  servile  capacities,  who, 
tbrougb  interest,  or  motives  of  charity  are  thought 
deserving  commiseration ;  but  persons  who  may 
be  properly  qualified,  and  of  course,  who  may  be 
suspected  of  starling  their  opinions  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  treasurers,  in  points  where  prac- 
tical knowledge  would  give  weight  to  such  opi- 
nions, would  be  found,  in  general,  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  the  appointment  to  such  a  situation. 
Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  surveyors  in  this  county, 
particularly  those  who  have  graced  the  employ- 
nient  within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  I 
think  I  see  nearly  every  one  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed; indeed,  1  will  pledge  myself  to  prove, 
that  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  every 
one  of  these  characters  have  at  one  time  or  other 
held  the  situation  of  a  surveyor  of  the  turnpike 
roads. 
■  Let  us  next  in  rotation  turn  our  eyes  on  the 
treasurers  within  the  same  distance,  and  during 
the  same  period,  and  then  the  wonder  that  these 
nnqualified  surveyors  were  thus  appointed  will 
eeaae  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  A  Russian  mer- 
chant as  the  head  treasurer,  one  or  t\vo  brandy 
merchants,  a  starch  manufacturer,  a  timber  mer- 
chant, a  West  India  merchunt.  a  linen  draper,  a 
brewer,  an  attornev,  a  clerk  in  the  navy  otSce,  and 
an  East  India  agent;  now  each  of  tbese  are,  and 
were  no  doubt,  in  their  several  stations  highly  re- 
tpectable  characters ;  but  in  this  instance,  we  can 
only  look  upon  them  in  their  public,  and  not  ia 
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their  private  capacities  ;  and  fherfibre  I  ask,  wbal 
can  men  whose  niinds  have  been  confined  fmm 
their  youth  up  to  the  countiag  house,  &c.  and  t* 
the  amassing  of  fortunes,  and  whose  time  may  be 
still  occupied  in  the  same  pursuits,  what  can  men, 
I  say,  so  habituated,  kaow  about  road  ntaktti^, 
even  if  their  gi  ibove  the   confines  of 

the  desk  i'  Can  ^tnselvea  to  the  idea  of 

devoting  their  drudgery  of  Bupertn- 

tending  occasio  urs  of  a  road?  There 

are  great  and  in  all  piofeHsious,  but 

these  requisites  ays    preferred ;  but  to 

bring  the  mat  tme,    what    great   iwn 

provement  has  aswer  made  on  hii  di- 

vision of  the  roao  witti  an  unlimited  1  had  a)ino<4 
said,  but  certainly  an  immense  allowance  at  hi* 
di^pogalj  under  the  direction  of  a  plasterer  for  his 
surveyor  ?  What  did  his  predecessor  (and  who  waa 
perhaps  as  useful  a  man  take  him  altogether  aa 
the  county  has  had,)  ever  do,  that  could  be 
called  a  substantial  benetit  to  the  road,  after  he 
appointed  one  of  his  tenants,  a  market  gardener. 
his  surveyor  ?  What  good  did  the  late  Mr.  Batd- 
vin,  or  the  late  Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  when  the 
due  appointed  his  own  gardener,  a  poor  ignorant 
good  tempered  creature,  his  surveyor,  and  the  other 
his  bricklayer  ?  What  advantage  was  gained  to  ibe 
public  by  appointing  a  linen  draper  the  treasujer, 
when,  from  the  clamour  that  was  continually  made 
about  the  bad  state  of  the  Clapham  road,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  unfortunately  -obliged  to 
travel  upon  it,  but  also  l^y  repeated  paragraph* 
in  the  public  prints,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  obliged  to 
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rSBign,  and  his  successor  appointed  a  boy  who  bad 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  road,  and  had  no  more  know- 
ledge of  it,  as  a  surveyor,  than  an  Otaheitean  ?  nay, 
when  they  undertake  to  make  the  road  (about 
which  only  titree  surveyors  were  employed)  for 
jfe^lOOO  as  perfect  as  Mr.  Baldwin  (if  he  bad  ever 
done  bis  duty)  ought  to  have  left  it,  it  was  proved 
to  them  to  ray  knowledge,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
for  ^2700,  and  the  road,  imperfect  as  it  now  is, 
has  actually  cost  ^^339.  18j.  over  and  above  the 
allowance  of  near  jf300  per  annum.  Whatad- 
vantage  have  the  public  ever  reaped  since  old  Mr. 
Thornton's  bailiff  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
Croydon  division  ? 

If  any  man  will  prove  to  me  that  these  roads  are, 
and  have  been  kept  in  the  highest  possible  order, 
they  win  do  well  to  do  away  my  assertions,  and 
rescue  these  parties  from  the  charge  of  ignorance 
ai»d  incapacity.  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
invective,  but  if  to  speak  out,  and  to  narrate  facts, 
be  construed  invective,  I  can  only  lament  that 
there  has  been  so  much  room  for  the  detail. 

But  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  treasurers 
that  they  do  not  feel  themselves  accountable  for 
tbe  mismanagement  of  the  roads  under  their  juris- 
diction ;  they  are  only  answerable,  they  say,  for 
the  niouey  tliey  receive,  and  the  paying  it  away 
for  work  done  and  materials  had,  the  disposing  of 
which  rests  with  the  surveyors;  but  the  latter, 
when  applied  to,  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  by 
alleging  that  they  only  act  by,  and  according  to, 
the  instructions  which  they  receive  from  time  to 
time  from  tbe  treasurer  of  that  division,  vrbo,  per- 
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haps,  appointed  them.  Thus  is  the  responsibility 
shifted  from  the  one  to  the  other,  until  they  would 
fain  persuade  you  that  responsibility  was  out  of 
the  question.  Therefore,  between  ignoranre  on 
the  One  hand,  and  the  absence  of  a  positive  con- 
trouling  power  on  the  other,  most  of  our  public 
roads  which  It    '  '     "  "ropolis,  and  especially 

those  which  i  bills  of  morlality,  and 

some  towards  of  the  county,  which'  < 

will  be  notice  )er  places,  arc  in  many 

pla<jes  in  such  o  ^  the  winter  season,  ai 

to  be  many,  n  aost  impassable,  while 

very  largcsums  r  their  support ;  in  the 

east  half  huu(  m  alone  it  amounts  to 

upwards  of  -i  iv  annum,  of  which  Mr. 

Samuel  Thornton,  as  the  head  treasurer,  seldom 
holds  less  than  jt*3000.  It  is  indeed  a  notorious 
fact,  that  at  the  time  the  Clapham  road  was  in- 
dictable, and  many  persons  had  nearly  lost  their 
lives  thereon,  the  then  treasurer  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  5  or  j^'OOO  in  his  hands,  which  it  appeared  no 
inducement  could  tempt  him  to  part  with,  in- 
deed some  of  the  trustees  themselves  said  repeatedly 
that  it  looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to  see  how 
bad  the  road  could  get,  as  he  scarcely  put  any 
gravel  on  it,  cither  to  (111  up  holes  or  ruts,  and 
his  surveyor  did  not  dare  to  put  on  any  without 
his  orders,  although  he  often  lamented  his  want  of 
power.  The  day-labourers  were  so  old  and  io- 
(irra  as  generally  to  be  almost  past  labour. 

As  to  the  parish  roads,  many   of  them  in  this 
county  (and  we  are  not  singular  in  that  respect) 
arc  infamous;  the   persons  who    are  appointed  to 
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the  management  of  them,  are  generally  from  among 
the  lower  order  of  sliO()keepers,  and  small  farmers; 
their  object  is  therefore  to  give  themselves  as  Htlle 
trouble  as  possible,  and  if  none  of  these  roads  hap- 
pen to  lead  to  any  gentleman's  house,  in  the  worse 
order  and  the  more  impassable  are  thev,  and  the 
lower  will  be  the  rents  of  the  farms.  The  shop- 
keeper, having  his  dependance  pretty  much  upon 
the  farmers,  (hinks  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  road,  it  is  not  to  his  intyest  to 
make  a  stir  about  them,  even  if  he  were  conscious 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  that  his  capacity 
was  equal  to  the  task.  And  as  to  the  farmer,  the 
less  trouble  he  gives  his  brethren  in  the  performance 
of  the  statute  duty,  the  less  will  be  required  of  him 
when  he  is  out  of  office.  Thus  then,  do  we  see 
appointments  of  trust  and  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and  the 
convenJence  of  the  public,  filled  by  persons  in 
some  instances  utterly  incapable,  and  in  others  de- 
termined to  frustrate  the  wise  intentions  of  the  le- 
gislature, by  keeping  the  roads  as  bad  as  possible; 
■od  who  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
to  their  interest  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  How 
often  do  we  find  one  man  of  greater  capacity,  with 
more  enlarged  ideas  when  in  ofhce,  striving  to  rec- 
tify the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  resolved 
to  leave  to  his  successors  a  specftuen  of  what  may 
be  done  by  perseverance  and  attention,  who,  in- 
stead of  following  up  wilh  the  same  spirit  what  his 
predecessor  inav  have  left  undone,  sutlers  the  whqje 
to  go  to  ruin  ;  that  this  is  the  case,  every  man  con- 
^  countrjr   affairs  cannot  but  be  sen- 
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tible.     It  fans  been  so  in  the  adjoiaing;   pwufa  i 

Liiigfield,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pen 

veraiice  of  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  the  road  from  Go« 

stone  through    Lingfield   to    Edenbridi^,    woulA 

during  the  wiuter  six  months  be  almost  ina 

Let  iny  man  accastomed  to  good  roads  follow  s 


tbrou^  Burstov 
Rndgwirk,  Oke- 
Hascombe,  Hi 
Godaltning,  ] 
digate,  Capel,  ( 
ridge,  Crowhun 
Warlii^ham,  ( 
Titsej,  Ewcl, 
well,    and   Peckham, 


fiariwood,  Octderr,  M^ 
i,  Ewhurst,  Cra ' 
osfold,    Chidingfoli 
rslej,  Witley,   Nc«»*| 
itham,  Chaldoo,  Tai 
mpsfield,   Addingtofl^J 
Idingham,  Tatcstield 
andsworth,    CambeiHM 
^  any  of   the   sprit^ 


months,  and  he  would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  bs 
was  got  into  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  «iid 
uninhabited  parts  of  Ireland.  la  saying  so,  1  do 
net  mean  that  every  one  of  these  parishes  are  equally 
bad,  but  I  do  say,  that  some  of  these  near  the  c»- 
pital  arc  shameful,  and  that  the  farther  we  go  thfl 
deeper  we  get  into  the  mire.  Who  would  betieve 
that  it  was  necessary  within  30  miles  of  London  to 
take  a  guide;  and  that  with  good  horses,  we  had 
much  difficulty  to  ride  six  miles  in  four  hours,  and 
yet  that  was  literally  the  fact  in  going  from 
Ockley  to  Uutlgwick,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
distance  we  were  ill  danger  of  being  swamped. 

Thus  Tie  see  how  many  of  the  parish  roads  are 
kept :  I  have  travelled  them  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  several  times  during  thi^  survey,  and  I  am  not 
unacquainted  with  the  reason  which  is  assigned 
wh;  many  of  them  are  so  bad,  and  that  is  the  want 
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of  materials;  but  if  hard  gravel  is  not  to  be  tad 
within  a  short  distance,  it  ought  to  be  sought  for 
farther;  and  ia  case  there  were  none  but  at  a  very 
great  distance,  they  might  Lave  made  a  substitute 
by  burning  their  impervious  clay  info  bricks, 
before  th«  duty  took  place,  and  they  might  alsw 
lay  their  roatU  into  proper  form,  provide  drains 
^»»d  carry  ofl'  the  water,  though  there  should  be 
vao  bard  materials  at  all  laid  upon  the  road. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  hits  undoubtedly  deserved 
great  praise  for  what  be  has  done  respecting  thai 
^oads;  it  is  not  every  gentleman  who  will  risk  hii 
popularity,  and  make  himself  obnoxious  in  a  parish, 
by  preferring  indictments  against  this  or  that  road, 
but  he  took  a  method  which  answered  every  pur- 

^|OBe  without  his  being  seen  in  it,  which  was,  to 
l^te  to  some  of  hi$  brother  magistrates  the  con- 
dition of  a  certain  part  of  the  road  which  was  per- 
haps in  a  very  bad  state;  when  the  high  constabU 
of  that  hundred  came  to  report  at  the  quarter  ses- 
uens  that  all  was  well,  he  was  instantly  closely  in- 
terrogated as  to  this  particular  road  by  some  of 
the  magistrates,  as  the  man  might  not  be  prepared 
on  oath  to  answer  this  interrogatory,  he  was  sent 
back  with  a  reprimand,  that  unless  he  saw  that 

»I«ad  properly  repaired,  and  all  others  within  his 
Ci^nizanie,  they  would  levy  upon  him  all  <he 
^nalties  allowed  by  law;  this  man,  therefore,  for 
bis  own  safety  becomes  surveyor,  or  at  least  seel 
that  the  parish  does  its  duty  properly, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
|he  sums  levied  by  the  toUa,  as  well  as  those  which 
t  inied  by  the  pariahes  under  the  denoiaiiiatioR 
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of  composition  for  the  statute  duty,  togetlier  with 
the  value  of  such  part  of  the  duty  which  is  per-  • 
formed  by  personal  services,  and  I  think  that  for 
England  and  Wales  I  am  below  the  mark  at  esti- 
mating it  at  two  millions  sterling';  but  as  1  choose 
to  err  on  the  right  side  of  the  question,  I  wilt  for' 


the  sake  of  the  i 
At  that  sum 
mitted  to  a  ctai 
venture  to  pro 
ncss  they  are  er 
the  case,  is  it  m 
not  devised  to  p 
and  I  do  not  ht 
done,  all  the  roaun 


it  at  one  million. 
lee  hour  much  is  com- 
-tenths  of  whom  I  will 

nothing  of  the  busi- 
rform;  and  if  that  ii 

some  other  mode  is 
upon  a  better  footing  } 
that  whenever  that  is 
lit  the  kingdom  would 


not  cost  half  the  grand  total  they  now  cost,  and 
every  road  should  be  in  better  condition  than  it 
now  is. 

I  see  no  great  difhculty  in  effecting  this  :  let  alt 
the  Foads,  parochial  and  turnpike,  be  examined 
and  surveyed  by  competent  persons  (who  have  no 
interest  in  practising  a  deception)  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  let  them  give  in  upon  oath,  a  valua- 
tion of  every  description  of  road,  distinguishing 
turnpike  from  parochial,  particularizing  every  mile 
in  their  estimate,  and  describing  the  state  of  each 
parochial  road,  its  computed  or  determined  length, 
its  trafllc,  the  sum  it  would  take  to  repair  it,  and 
w  hat  it  would  cost  to  keep  in  repair  de  anno  in  an- 
nis. 

"When  those  estimates  have  been  delivered  in,  a 
true  state  of  the  country  may  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained, (I  say  possibly,  because,  if  such  a   survey 
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is  to  be  performed  in  the  safne  farcical  way  in 
which  part  of  the  county  of  Surrey  was  done  this 
time  three  years,  by  a  party  of  trustees  in  their 
carriages,  with  their  surveyor  perhaps  in  bis,  not 
one  of  whom  knowing  more  of  the  subject  tfaaa 
the  paper  I  ara  wTiting  upon,  it  had  better  not  be 
attempted,)  and  when  ascertained,  let  a  bill  be 
brought  into  the  houses  of  parliament,  vesting  the 

I  whole  in  the  hands  of  government.  Let  a  certain 
pumber  of  persons  properly  qualified,  whether 
M  surveyors  or  not,  but  if  they  are  so,  they  would  be 
to  be  preferred  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious, 
because  in  case  of  the  alterations  of  roads  by  the 

^  going  through  other  property,  they  could  readily 
ascertain  the  quantity  required,  and  the  value  of  it, 
vithout  any  additional  expence  to  the  trust. 

These  inspectors  or  surveyors  should  have  charge 
of  certain  tines  of  road,  with  all  the  intermediate 
parishes,  so  as  to  give  them  at  all  times  full  em- 
ployment; let  them  be  appointed  by  the  freeholders 
and  copyholders  at  large  in  the  county,  or  by  the 
magistrates  at  large.  Let  there  be  one  comp- 
trolling  surveyor  for  each  county,  to  see  that  each 
subordinate  one  does  his  duty ;  thi^  man  to  be  a 

»  person  of  great  experience,  and  appointed  by  go- 
vernment. The  inspectors  to  order  every  thing,  but 
to  pay  nothing,  to  make  up  their  accounts  monthly 
upon  oath,  stating  the  separate  condition  of  every 
part  of  their  road  which  might  soon  be  filled  up 
'fin  printed  formula;,  and  these  transmitted  to  the 
fComptrolling  surveyor,  who  should  give  an  order 
I  upon  the  treasurer  of  that  division  for  the  payment 
"  af  the  several  bills.    The  accounts  of  the  turn- 
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pike  roads  and  fhe  psmhte  to  In;  kept  clcftr  tml 

distmct. 

In  case  the  tolls  in  tlie  first  fnatance  fliontd  be 
inadequate  to  put  tlioee  roads  in  prop«?r  repair, 
government  might  advance  the  money  npon  th* 
credit  of  the  tolls,  or  monej'  might  be  raised,  as  it 
is  now,  upon  the  eecurity  of  the  tolls  from  privaM 


persona,  and  tb( 
extreme  charge 
surplus  to  Uqi 
wards  a  fund  to 
The  parish  i 
pound  rate  to  bi 
reason,  there  ar 
great  extent  of 
year  or   other  have 


'  be  made  equal  to  the 
irs,  with  a  sufficient 
s,  and  to  create  after* 
ny  emergency, 
be  made  good  by  a  ■ 
the  hundred,  for  thil 
poor  parishes  with  • 
at  one  season  of  the 

,  deal   of  Iraffic   upon 


them,  and  with  few  or  no  materials  to  repair, 
and  there  are  many  rich  parishes  somelimes  in  a 
hundred  where  their  roads  are  of  short  extent,  and 
with  little  comparative  traffic,  particularly  where 
large  towns  like  Croydon,  Kingston,  Guildford, 
Dorking,  and  the  like  happen  to  fall  in  them,  and 
where  good  materials  may  abound;  as  these  towni 
are  supported  by  the  country,  and  not  the  country 
«o  much  by  them,  it  is  but  fair  they  should  reci- 
procate and  assist  each  other,  since  it  appeart 
that  by  depending  upon  each  parish  to  maintain 
its  own  roads,  when  another  which  pays  nothing 
towards  its  support  may  be  the  most  materially 
benefited,  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon  (hem  there- 
fore \o  be  saddled  with  the  whole  expence,  when 
the  adjoining  parish  may  from  its  situation  be 
obliged  to  traverse  tbcm  to  get  to  market,  Slc.  whei 
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ike  suffering  parish  could  not  from  situation  re- 
taliate,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term. 

Statute  dutv  being  thus  done  a.v&y,  there  would 
be  no  grumbling  about  the  inconvenience  of  par- 
tiel  repairs,  which  are  often  done  by  particular 
Mirieyors  at  a  great  ex  pence  to  accommodate  ihcm- 
felvcB,  and  then  beyond  their  own  property  do 
pothiog.  That  would  not  however  be  the  caie 
with  the  plan  I  am  submitting,  because  the  in- 
spector would  have  no  such  interests  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  make  him  swerve  from  the  proper 
Ufte  of  his  duty,  and  having  the  comptroller  over 
him  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and 
who  from  one  party  or  another  would  be  sure  to 
hear  of  any  improper  conduct,  and  would  neces- 
aarily  see  into  it  the  moment  a  representation  wa§ 
made  to  him,  I  think  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
circumstances  will  often  happen.  If  the  inspector 
was  found  to  act  improperly,  the  trustees  should 
bave  power  to  remove  him  ;  and  if  they  would  not 
do  it,  after  the  case  had  been  clearly  made  out,  it 
ihould  rest  with  the  executive  government  as  the 
dernier  resort,  whose  measure.';  would  be  prompt, 
because  in  a  case  of  civil  polity  like  this,  they 
would  be  the  most  interested,  or  it  might  be  de- 
cided by  the  grand  jury  ;  but  the  former  would  be 
the  most  summary  mode,  because,  while  they  wers 
waiting  for  the  quarter  sessions,  the  business  of  ths 
country  might  be  standing  still  untii  the  point  was 
decided.  But  as  these  would  be  matters  of  regu- 
lation, they  would  necessarily  oiler  (hemselvw 
whea  the  whole  plan  came  to  be  digested  and  ar* 
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It  should  be  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  great  stress 
should  be  laid  on  it,  that  every  person  oRering 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  inspectorship,  should 
undergo  as  scrupulous  an  examination,  as  to  hU 
knowledge  of  the  business  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  as  if  lie  were  qualifring  for  a  surgeoncy 
to  a  regiment,  or  to  be  admitted  to  a  licutenaocr. 


after  having  ser"""  " 
on  board  a  king'! 
public  examiner 
seven  of  the  tri 
sent  if  they  plei 
tories.  No  man 
shame  would  pi 
mination  before  ., 
himself  a  candidate 


~  ''me  as  a  midithipman, 
:omptroller  being  the 
immittee  of  at  least 
le  whole  may  he  pre- 
irty  to  put  intcrrogt^ 
who  has  a  sense  of 
imit  to  such  an  exa- 
ie  permitted  to  offer 
office,  unless  he  was 


sensible  he  was  duly  qualified ;  and  it  would  in- 
duce many  a  young  man  to  study  a  science,  of 
which  there  are  very  few  indeed,  who  act  now  as 
surveyors,  know  any  thing  about. 

I  offer  these  hints  as  a  mere  outline  of  the  plan, 
the  detail  or  minutia;  of  it  would  lead  me  too  far; 
but  as  all  improvements  are  progressive,  when  the 
whole  Mibjcct  should  come  to  be  maturely  consi- 
dered, such  alterations  or  modifications  might  be  in- 
troduced, as  in  mv  opinion  might  not  only  render 
the  design  very  feasible,  but  perfectly  practicable, 
and  intiiiitely  superior  to  the  one  now  acted  upon, 

AVe  \vill  now  examine  the  system  that  is  usually 
pursued,  and  I  will  take  the  Clapham  road  as  a 
model,  and  state  how  that  was  done  in  the  year 
1800.  And  first,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees,  that  a  Mr.  Collins  out  of  Kent,  some- 
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where  near  Maidstone  I  believe,  a  road  maker, 
should  examine  this  line  of  road,  which,  by  an  ac- 
curate survey  taken  by  me,  amounted  to  two  miles 
and  four  f  urlong;s,  and  furnish  them  with  a  correct 
estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to  put  that  road  ia 
all  it«  parts  into  complete  and  substantial  repair  ; 
this  gentleman,  after  having  taken  his  view,  reports 
to  the  committee  of  trustees,  who  were  appointed 
to  manage  it,  that  it  would  cost  ^1000,  and  not 
more ;  some  of  the  trustees  who  were  present,  hav- 
ing mentioned  it  to  me  the  same  day,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it,  I  otT  hand  said  it  would  cost 
between  two  and  three  to  do  it  properly.  This 
being  represented  to  some  of  the  rest,  it  was  agreed 
that  another  person  should  be  employed  to  look, 
over  it,  and  that  I  should  do  the  same ;  this  other 
person  was  a  Mr,  Wildgoose,  who  formerly  had 
lived  as  servant  in  Mr,  Thornton's  family,  and  who 
was,  and  is,  the  surveyor  of  the  Croydon  division  of 
the  turnpike  road.  The  committee  being  met  and 
very  fully  attended,  I  was  first  called  in,  and  I 
presented  them  with  a  plan  of  the  old  road,  in 
which  was  described  the  elevation  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  it  above  the  level  of  the  common 
water  mark  in  the  ditches  on  each  side  of  it,  where 
there  were  any,  shewing  also  the  height  at  which 
the  water  rose  at  any  extraordinary  floods,  and 
describing  also  those  parts  of  the  road  which  were 
under  the  lowest  water  mark.  The  width  of  the 
old  road  was  laid  down  in  its  several  contractions 
and  enlargements;  every  building,  with  its  distance 
from  the  road  was  noticed,  as  well  as  the  declivities 
and    acclivities,    and    nothing;   was   omitted    that 

VOL.  III.  X 
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could  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject.  When  ibcy 
liad  tboroughly  examined  the  plan  of  the  old  road, 
they  were  referred  to  the  plan  of  the  new  road, 
ivhich  by  coutraatiiig  and  comparing  with  each 
other,  they  could  sec  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done;  with  these  plau3  they  expressed  much  satis- 
faction, as  it  appeared  I  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 


pains.     I  then 

the  one  raising 

the  sides  shoul 

above  the  higl 

the  road  so  mi 

degree  of  con> 

was  also  drawn 

mate  was  to  a 

other,  but  not  so 

the  road  sound  and  drv  at  al 


■m  with  two  estimate, 
Much  a  height  as  that 
un  number  of  inches 
irk,  and  the  ctowd  of 
I  to  produce  a  cert&iu 
>le  to  tlie  section  which 
,ii;  and  the  second  esti- 
:spects  the  same  as  the 
ifficienlly  so  to  keep 
seasons,  and  in  all 


weathers,  hut  would  not  keep  it  so  long  in  repair 
as  the  other ;  the  lowest  of  these  estimates  amounted 
to  ^""2731.  75.  which  included  every  thing  but  my 
time,  of  which  I  offered  to  make  them  a  present. 
The  other  estimate  amounted  to  .^3501.  2s.  6d. 
giving  them  also  my  time.  As  I  made  no  secret  of 
these  estimates,  I  shewed  them  how  the  same  were 
prepared,  the  number  of  loads  of  gravel  that 
would  be  consumed  in  each  100  yards  of  road,  and 
the  labour  attending  the  same ;  and  as  they  all 
knew  the  price  of  the  gravel,  the  amount  was 
easily  ascertained:  every  item,  such  as  lowering 
■mail  eminenties,  making  brick  drains,  ditches,  ex- 
pence  of  tools,  the  wear  and  tear  thereof,  with  the 
charge  for  a  proper  foreman,  were  distinctly 
(tated,  and  the  prices  to  each  fixed  against  them. 
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'bey  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  difference 
between  my  estimate  and  the  one  before  given  in 
by  Mr.  Collins,  and  they  were  afraid  that  they 
must  give  up  the  pursuit,  if  it  could  not  be  done 
for  less.  Mr.  Thornton  returned  rae  the  thanks  of 
the  committee  for  my  trouble,  attention,  and  hand- 
some offer;  and  I  was  about  to  retire,  when  I 
made  them  a  further  tender  to  execute  such  parts 
of  the  road  as  stood  roost  in  need  of  alteration,  &c. 
agreeable  to  my  plan,  and  by  laying  before  them 
a  ciiouthly  statement  of  the  expenditure,  and  of 
work  done,  as  well  as  what  remained  to  be  done, 
they  would  he  led  into  no  error,  and  they  might 
then  stop  whenever  their  iiiiances  were  nearly  con- 
sumed ;  whatever,  therefore,  was  done,  would  not 
be  required  to  he  done  over  again,  and  it  would  be 
completing  so  much  of  the  work.  I  again  said 
that  to  execute  the  work  in  this  way  I  would  su- 
perintend it  for  twelve  months,  or  more,  without 
putting  them  to  one  halfpenny  expence  on  my  ac- 
count; and  to  convince  them  further  I  had  no 
sinister  views  in  what  I  offered,  I  was  desirous  that 
no  money,  in  any  shape  whatever,  should  pass 
through  my  hands.  After  I  had  retired.  Mr.  Wild- 
goose  entered,  but  with  no  plans  or  written  esti- 
mate; he  told  them  that  it  could  be  done  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  for  one  thousand  pounds;  he 
was  told  what  I  had  said,  but  he  still  persisted  iu 
the  correctness  of  his  own  estimate,  and  he  was 
accordingly  eraploved  to  superintend  the  work,  for 
which  he  was  to  be  paid  ^50. 

It  was  evident  to  some  of  the  committee  that  this 
was  a  job  cut  out  for  Mr.  Wildgoose:  they  did  not 
X  2 
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Iipsitate  to  Efty  90,  and  the  event  proved  that  thej 
were  right.  It  was  clear  abo  fVooi  the  msnDer  ta 
which  he  set  about  the  work,  that  he  eithe-T  thought 
he  had  under-rated  the  job  in  his  estimate,  or  ebe 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  wan  about;  for 
instead  of  taking  leveti,  setting  out  bis  work  io  a 
workmanlike  manner,  by  staking  out  his  footpalbi 
of  a  proper  wi  form  the  road,  or  ra< 

ther  the  centre  n  as  straight  a  line  as 

possible,  and  v  not  be  carried  straight, 

to  make  the  ci  aa  possible,  he  began, 

after  having  g  antity  of  gravel  ready, 

by  laying  on  tt  the  middle  of  the  old 

road  for  a  cert  nd  of  equal  thicksei^ 

whether  there  '  i  hole,  and  then  adei^ 

wards  bringing  the  iui-ipu.<hB  up  to  the  road,  and 
then  in  order  to  give  a  degree  of  convexity  to  the 
new  laid  gravel,  the  sides  of  the  road,  which,  upon 
the  average,  I  proposed  to  raise  at  least  nine  inches 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  he  pared  down 
nearly  as  much,*  in  order  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  also  make  up  his  footpath,  by  which  igno- 
rant  step  he  got  in  many  places  below  the  commoa 
water  mark,  and  he  exposed  the  natural  surface 
and  bed  of  the  road,  so  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  following  winter  they  never  could  keep  the 
wheel-rut8  filled  in,  and  the  quantity  of  gravel 
that  was  thus  thrown  away  was  beyond  all  concep- 
tion ;  these  repairs  were  not  in  the  contract 

I  have  said  that  it  was  clear  he  thought  he  bad 

•  This,  I  observe,  is  every  where  his  method  of  convexitig  t 
road,  by  paring  the  sidei  down  to  ihe  quick. 
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under-rated  the  job,  and  it  was  so :  became,  without 
takinga  level  in  aiiy  one  part  of  the  whole  len^h  of 
road,  he  began  at  four  diflerent  parts  of  it  at  nearly 
one  and  the  same  time;  and,  by  carrying  on  these 
together,  he  imperceptibly  drew  the  truHtees  into  a 
situation  they  were  not  aware  of,  for  after  they  had 
exceeded  the  jf  1000,  they  found  they  had  gdt  but 
little  more  than  half  way,  and  these  four  parts  that 
were  carrying  on  together,  were  then  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  they  were  obliged  to  go  on,  He,  the  sur- 
veyor, well  knew  that,  if  be  had  begun  only  at  one 
end,  and  had  carried  his  work  regularly  forward,  as 
floon  as  the  amount  of  the  estimate  was  expended, 
the  committee  could  finish  it  off,  and  make  a  pause 
until  they  were  furnished  with  fresh  powers,  and 
more  money ;  and  if  dissatisfied  with  his  judg- 
ment, might  employ  some  other  person  to  finish  it. 
However  he  went  on,  and  made  a  finish  after  in 
appearance  as  was  completely  the  case,  for  they 
were  obliged  to  take  up  most  of  the  drains  which 
he  had  laid,  and  lay  them  lower,  owing  to  his  not 
having  taken  levels. 

Whim  the  bills  came  to  be  collected,  it  turned 
Out  that  they  amounted  to  very  near  ■^l SOD,  and 
when  a  proposal  was  made  to  farm  the  road  for  7 
years,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  it,  some  of  the 
trustees  remarking  upon  the  largeness  of  the  sum 
which  he  expected,  he  replied  the  road  was  still  de- 
fective, and  would  cost  him  5  or  j^600  the  first  year 
to  make  it  complete:  if  therefore  we  add  these  two 
sums  together,  they  will  make  at  least  between  S3 
and  ^2400,  and  if  to  this  we  add  2  or  300  mora 
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for  his  want  of  knowledge  in  the  matter,  it  will 
appear  that  I  was  not  much  out  in  my  estimate; 
and  when  we  consider  that  all  the  gravel  which 
they  U£ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  loads  of 
flintSj  was  dug  otf  the  waste  for  which  tbev  bad 
only  to  pay  for  digging,  and  that  I  should  have  pw- 
chased  all  or  n  was  contained  in  the 

eiitimat^j  becai  t  to  be  intiaitely  supe- 

rior to  the  oth  »  it  is  considered  that 

they  contractei  :arting  of  their  gravel, 

&c.  to  he  done  id  less  than  I  wait  war- 

ranted in  setti  m  estimate,  supfiosing 

me  to  be  held  ntract,  and  considerii^ 

how  superfici)  c  shamefully,  the  woii 

is  done,  my  estimate  wjII  appear  to  ha\e  been  the 
cheapest,  and  the  most  consistent. 

Will  any  man  who  reads  this  plain  statement, 
which  I  pledge  myself  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as 
possible,  say  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  or  rather 
the  committee  of  them,  was  free  from  bias,  and 
such  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  1  have  the  highest 
respect  for  some  of  them,  and  I  well  Ituow  what 
were  their  sentiments,  for  I  believe  they  hardly 
ever  attended  the  future  meetings,  and  therefore, 
it  shewed  that  those  sentiments  were  not  ollered  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  tbat 
they  justify  the  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  chapter,  that  nothing  short  of  striking  at 
the  mot  of  all  the  old  system,  will  ever  make  the 
roads  what  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  them 
to  be. 
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In  following  tlila  line  of  road  down  Balam  hill, 

r  we  find  it  in  the  summer  deep  in  dust,  and  in  the 

irintcr  as  deep  in  mud,  and  eo  it  continues  almost 

rthe  whole  of  the  way  to  Mitcham,  insomuch  that 

htbe   Brighton  coaches,  and  many  of  the  Carshal- 

[  ton,  Mftchatii,  and  Sutton  teams  prefer  going  up 

^Af  itcham-laiie  to  Strcatham,  and  thence  along  the 

■  ■Wash    Way  to   London,  though  ruund  about,  to 

ifae  unpleasantness  of  wading  through  the  dirt  or 

sand  of  Tooting,  Balam,  &c.     In  the  first  place, 

no  regard  is  paid  to  water  courses,  nor  to  the  level 

of  the  road,  but  it  is  in  hills  and  holes,  in  clay  or 

in  sand  all  the  way.     Mitcham  itself  is  always  in  a 

sad  state,  and  never  will  be  otherways  while  tfiose 

high  trees  are  snflbred  to  stiiud,  which  exclude  both 

sun  and  air ;  the  road  is  also  too  narrow  and  too 

low ;  at  the  entrance,  and  through  the  town  of 

Sutton,  the  road  is  very  bad,  nor  is  it  so  good  as 

it  should  be  over  Walton  heath. 

Ob  the  Croydon  road,  after  you  pass  Merton 
bridge  at  the  hither  end  of  the  Wash  Way,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  bridge  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Streatham,  the  controul  of  the  road  is  under  the 
direction  of  two  treasurers,  but  the  executive  part 
ia  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Edward  Farn- 
boroughi  as  the  surveyor ;  and  as  far  as  his  powers 
go,  and  their  allowance  will  permit  him,  the  road 
is  in  good  order,  although  labouring  fur  one  half 
the  distance  under  the  mortification  of  a  scarcity 
of  gravel,  and  that  little  not  good.  Whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, he  goes  about  it  systematically,  and  know- 
ing it  practically,  he  does  it  judiciously.  I  pay 
him  no  undeserved  complimeut  when  I  say,  that 
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in  the  whole  line  of  road  within  thejorifdictioa  of 
the  Surrey  trust,  there  is  do  man  knows  more,  few 
men  do  so  much,  and  scarcely  any  men  pretend  to 
■o  little. 

Beyond  Streatham  bridge  to  Croydon  turnpike 
the  executive  part  is  managed  by  Mr.  Wildgoow: 
a  very  short  disi  '  upon  this  division  h 

sufficient  to  cot  a  blind  man,  or  one 

whose  sight   is  the  direction  and  ms- 

nageroent  is  chi  er  of  thfm  try  the  ex- 

periment on  tl  !  East  Bourne  coach, 

or  any  other  of  >iied  coaches,  and  he 

will  80on  be  co  it  is  so,  I  do  not  con- 

fine myself  to  i  y  only,  but  I  take  the 

last  three  years,    r        m ..olea,  water  standings  In 

the  middle  and  on  the  sides,  convex,  concave,  dead 
levels,  inclined  planes^  and  all  the  figures  that 
Euclid  can  otTer  are  almost  to  be  met  with  in  a  few 
yards.  Before  you  enter  the  town  of  Croydon, 
the  road  is  extremely  convex,  the  sides  being  cut 
down  very  quick,  it  then  spreads  out  until  it  ia 
nearly  level,  it  becomes  then  quite  so,  it  afterwards 
passes  into  the  concave,  and  very,  much  so,  it 
changes  suddenly  to  the  level,  to  the  convex,  to 
the  inclined  plane,  and  finishes  in  a  convex;  I 
have  heard  the  coachman  curse  the  road,  on  this 
side  of  Mr.  Farley's,  before  you  enter  the  com- 
mon ;  I  have  heard  Shorey's  and  Newton's  wag- 
goners curse  tiie  road,  and  many  a  wearied  horse 
has  nearly  foundered  there:  can  all  this  be  right, 
with  almost  the  best  materials  that  can  be  used,  a 
superabundance  of  them,  (  for  it  was  out  of  this  dis- 
trict that  the  materials  were  drawn  for  new  making 


^ 
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(lie  Keot  road,  and  siicli  as  were  used,  besides 
gravel,  out  of  this  aeighbourbood,  for  the  Ctapham 
I.  Toad)  and  E  foundation  such  as  every  man  would 
wish  to  have  for  the  bed  of  a  road;  I  think  not, 
pay  I  am  sure  not ;  1  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to 
Vay,  that  there  is  neither  theory  nor  practice  to  be 
found  in  this  division. 

■  Beyond  this^  and  round  the  hill  of  Riddles- 
4own>  a  new  road  has  been  formed,  or  rather  the 
ancient  road  has  been  revived,  with  some  little 
alteration,  but  it  is  far  from  bein^  so  complete  as 
it  ought ;  there  are  declivities  where  there  ought  to 
be  none,  and  the  sides  of  the  road  are  in  many 
places  too  rounding,  in  some  very  dangerous,  and 
in  others  there  is  no  gu»rd  or  fence  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  danger.  Beyond  the  Rose  and  Crowa 
the  road  is  flat,  of  unequal  width,  with  no  water 
courses;  and  after  passing  the  Half  Moon  it  is  a 
dead  pull,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  draught 
until  you  get  to  Godstone  hill,  where  the  declivity 
is  bad,  oftentimes  dangerous,  especially  after  atorow, 
and  the  road  becomes  another  dead  pull  as  far  as 
Godstone. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  although 
there  are  the  best  materials  almost  that  can  be  de- 
sired on  each  side  of  the  road,  during  the  whole  of 
this  distance,  there  is  nothing  like  system  in  the 
conduct  of  it;  no  water  courses,  few  or  no  drains, 
scarcely  any  of  the  inequalities  corrected,  nor  the 
road  confined  to  its  proper  width,  which,  by  so  do- 
ing, would  allow  of  a  path  for  foot  passengers;  of 
course  there  is  no  proper  center,  and  therefore  the 
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Toad  may  be  said  to  be  neither  conv«  nor  lerd, 

but  just  as  it  happens. 

From  Godstone  to  Fellbridge  Water,  the  road 
is  hard  and  sound,  uniformly  convex,  many  of  the 
rminences  reduced  and  laid  into  the  hollow  way, 
which  brings  the  whole  surface  more  upon  a  level  ; 


the  whole  ia  \ 
free  from  ruts 
from  dust  in  thi 
o£  Ihis  road,  hi 
my  friend  Mr. 
the  treasurer  t 
road  of  equal  I 
kept  so  unifon 
tivelv"  small  fxpeun 


id  I  may  say  dry  and 
r,  and  firm   and   free 

hoevcr  was  the  maker 
great  judgmrnt;  and 

has  been  long  enough 
Tor  me  to  say  that  no 
ffic  in  this  kingdom  is 
.  at  such  a  compar»- 
.*e  but  one  observation 
that 


to  make  further  upon  this  division,  which  is, 
when  Tilburster  hill  was  being  lowered,  it  was 
only  a  pity  that  the  soil  that  was  taken  off  the  top 
had  not  been  carried  into  the  bottom  by  the  brick- 
kiln, so  that  by  Blling  that  up,  or  at  least  raising 
it  as  high  as  could  have  consistently  been  done, 
without  injuring  the  property  in  front  of  the  ^\  hite 
House;  or  if  the  trustees  had  bought  the  house  ra- 
ther than  it  should  have  been  an  obstacle  to  so 
great  an  improvement,  and,  after  selling  the  mate- 
rials, and  finishing  the  hilt  there  about,  the  hollow 
way  might  have  been  entirely  filled  up,  and  the 
length  and  steepness  of  that  formidable  hill  would 
have  thus  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the  estate 
would,  upon  a  resale,  havefetehed  its  original  cost. 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  my  friend  undertake  to  reduce 
tlic  top  of  the  bill  another  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  which 
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will  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  attending  ix>  this 
point. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  turnpike  road  which 
leads  from  Smitham  Bottom  through  Titsey^  into 
Kent^  which  is  kept  in  very  sorry  order^  owing^  I 
suppose^  to  the  smallness  of  the  fund.  That  which 
leads  from  Godstone  to  Westerham  is  always  sound 
and  good^  and  is  kept  at  a  very  small  expence^  ow- 
ing very  much  to  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and 
air,  by  keeping  the  hedges  very  low. 

From  Reigate  to  the  Sussex  oak  the  road  is 
every  here  and  there  extremely  defective^  both  as 
to  its  proper  widths  its  drainage,  and  the  attention 
to  its  holes  being  timely  filled  up.  At  the  turnpike 
there  is  a  branch  which  leads  through  Red  Hill 
Common  down  Bonehurst-lane  to  Horley  Common, 
a  part  of  this  road  is  finished,  and  a  part  remains 
to  be  done.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  opinion 
of  this  mode  of  road  making ;  because  in  the  in- 
stance now  before  us,  after  travelling  a  certain  dis- 
tance upon  a  hard  good  road,  to  be  suddenly  im- 
mersed in  the  mud,  and  in  many  places  very  deep 
during  the  winter  six  months,  is  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  pleasing,  and  then  on  a  sudden  to  get 
out  of  the  mire  upon  the  hard  road,  the  transition 
appears  so  extraordinary  as  to  fill,  the  mind  of  a 
stranger  with  no  favourable  ideas  of  what  he  is  to 
expect.  But  in  this  road  there  are  times  in  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  pass,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  trustees  are  extremely  remiss  in  not 
finishing  it  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and  it  ia  only 
(Surprising,  and  I  often  wondered  that  the  proprie^ 
tors  of  estates  on  the  sides  of  it,  have  not  for  thQ 
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last  two  years  indicted  tt.  I  faave  koown  belter 
roads  th&t  would  not  have  escaped.  It  is  particu- 
larly bad  beyond  Satford  bridge  to  Boneliurst  farm, 
and  I  do  not  koow  that  the  trustees  can  justify 
taking  toll  so  long  as  they  have  not,  or  do  not,  Bnisb 
the  roadi  because  it  is  upon  a  presiimptioD,  in  the 
act  of  Parliame  mwered  the  trustees, 

that  they  should  d  and  sufficient  road 

from  the  turnpili  igate  road  to  Horlej 

Common.     Mar  lers  have  applied  to 

me  about  it,  and  likely  to  travel  that 

road  in  future  at  lave  during  tha  last 

two  yean,  I  woi  .te  standing  forward 

tBeir  champion,  i  ;  the  road.     If  tbeir 

turveyor  made  blunocrs,  aim  Ignorantly  or  know- 
ingly under-estimated  the  expence  of  making  the 
road,  that  is  not  a  suiT^cient  reason  why  the  public 
are  to  pay  for  travelling  on  a  turnpike  road,  which 
has  never  been  made,  nnd  is  suffered  to  remain  a 
monument  of  their  incapacity  and  inattention. 

From  Tooting  to  Epsom  through  Merton,  there 
is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  point  of  management,  the 
road  is  often  very  bad  from  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Powel's,  in  front  of  Alderman  Skinner's,  through 
the  village  of  Merton,  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Polhill's 
grounds  extend.  As  you  ascend  the  hill,  and  to 
Ewel  Gate,  the  road  improves,  but  more  owing  to 
the  openness  of  the  situation  than  to  good  conduct, 
for  the  nearer  you  approach  the  town  of  Ewel, 
quite  through  it,  and  through  Epsom  to  Leather- 
bead,  very  little  attention  appears  to  be  paid  t«  it, 
for  it  abounds  in  incqualitii^g,  in  ruts,  and  holes 
standing  wi(h  water.     In  the  villus  and  towns 
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before-meolioned,  the  ro*ii  through  them  is 
times  either  level  or  concave,  very  eeldom  convex, 
80  that  thcv  are  generally  very  dirty  in  the  winter. 

The  road  from  LeaMierliead  to  Dorking  is  fu 
from  being  -what  it  ouglit  to  be,-  considering  the 
profusion  of  materials  so  near  at  hand,  and  it 
might  he  made  better  from  Dorking  to  Horsham. 

From  Lcatherhead  to  Clandon  we  have  a  Bne 
open,  hard,  well  conslrucfetl  road,  not  too  convex 
to  endanger  the  overturning  of  carriages,  nor  so 
flat  as  to  hold  the  water  ;  if  there  is  any  objcctioa 
to  this  road,  it  is  iirobably  somewhat  too  wide  in 
particular  parts  of  it,  for  the  comparatively  little 
traffic  upon  it.  It  is,  next  to  the  road  from  God- 
atone  to  Grinstead,  the  best  road  in  the  county  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be 
much  worse  than  it  is  now,  if  there  was  twenty 
times  the  traffic  upon  it,  especially  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  present  surveyor.  But  beyond 
Clandon  to  Guildford,  the  road  falls  off  in  good- 
ness: it  is  iu  the  lirat  place  narrow  ;  and  secondly, 
it  is  obscured  and  injured  by  the  rows  of  trees 
which  are  on  each  side  of  the  road,  preventing 
the  sun  and  air,  during  the  summer  six  months, 
from  drying  np  tiic  moisture  which  it  acquires 
during  the  other  six  months,  from  the  decay  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  continued  drip  from  the  trees. 

From  Kingston  to  Guildford  wc  have  a  road  so 
uniformly  inferior  to  the  other,  as  tu  make  more 
than  the  difference  of  a  pair  of  horses  in  the 
draught.  From  Kingston  to  Ditton  is  often  in- 
famous, indeed  I  may  say  all  the  winter,  and  there 
u  no  possible  excuse  for  it^  as  the  tolls  that  are 
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taken  must  be  equal  to  the  repairs  of  it ;  allowfa^l 
that  they  cannot  obtain  hard  gravel  for  this  roa^ 
handy,  they  have  the  advantage  of  water  rarriatre, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  hard  6inta  which  micht  be 
broii};ht  by  that  conveyance  ;  but  the  road  itself  i» 
in  no  form  or  shape,  it  is  more  flat  or  concave  than 
any  thing  else.  Through  Either  and  Cobham  it  is 
equally  defect"  "^  ''"  there  ought  to  be 
lowered  to  n  lore  level.     Through 

Riplcv   the  roi  gets  more  ruunding* 

towards  Send  tui  is  nevertheless  gene- 

rally  very   dirtj  itches   are    not   deep 

enough  to  carry  ^uBicicntly  fast.     Be- 

yond the  gate,  8  Stoke  Park  pale,  the 

road  is  not  of  oi  dth,  nor  of  a  regular 

shapr  ;  it  is  in  pi  t,  and  in  no  part  suf- 

ficiently convex.  In  some  instances  it  is  'i4  feet, 
in  others  JO  feet,  and  again  in  others  it  is  CO  feet 
and  upwards  wide,  without  any  reason  whatever. 

From  Guildford  to  Godalming  the  road  may  be 
called  uniformly  bad;  it  is  either  too  flat,  or  where 
there  is  a  convexity,  there  appears  to  be  no  regard 
to  conveying  off  the  water.  From  Godalming  to 
Milford  for  1-i-  mile,  the  road  was  scandalous  and 
dangerous  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  the  spring  of  1S0.3,  it  was  with 
great  diRicuIty  that  any  sort  of  carriage  could  get 
along  without  overturning;  it  is  Irue  they  were 
attempting  to  new  make  the  road,  but  being  igno- 
rant of  the  principle.'*  of  road  making,  thcv  were 
laying  the  foundation  with  the  soil  which  they 
were  taking  from  the  banks  where  they  were 
widening  the  roads,  and  which,  of  alt  the  materials 
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I  ever  saw  for  the  purpose,  are  the  worst ;  nei- 
ther did  they  seem  to  be  preparing  any  drains  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  I  do  not  know  what  state 
it  may  be  in  now,  but  if  ever  that  makes  a  good 
road,  without  a  very  heavy  expence,  or  an  altera- 
tion in  the  system,  I  shall  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  laid 
so  high  and  round,  and  when  it  came  to  be  well 
coated  with  gravel,  it  would  make  it  still  higher, 
and,  as  the  foundation  was  a  nasty  clay  that  would 

'  hold  water  like  a  disli,  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  get  off  the  balance  by  going  a  little  on 
one  side  the  road,  and  whenever  the  road  cuts  in,. 
the  ruts  that  would  soon  be  formed,  would  increase 
the  danger.  They  began  the  job  too  late  in  the 
season,  and  (he  consequence  was,  that  it  was  almost 
impassable  the  whole  of  that  winter.  Upoo  the 
whole  it  was  among  the  worst  jobs  I   ever  saw 

['done.  The  road  continues  through  Mousel  to  the 
Seven  Thorns  beyond  Hindbead,  where  it  leaves 
the  county,  and,  during  this  distance  of  about  eight 
miles,  it  is  kept  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

Better  cannot  he  said  of  that  branch  from  Mil- 
ford  that  leads  to  Haselmere,  or  the  other  branch 
that  goes  through  Chiddingfold:  a  total  neglect  of 
drains  and  water  courses,  and  an  uniform  want  of 
attention  to  the  filling  up  ruts,  and  preserving  the 

L  crown  of  the  road,  seems  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 

I'county. 

f  Returning  back  to  Guildford  there  is  a  road 
leading  through  Shalfurd,  Bramlev,  and  by  Hall- 
place  to  Aw  fold,  which  is  the  extent  of  the 
county,  and  where  formerly  there  was  an  exten- 
sive glass  manufactory  established  by  some  French 
refugees,    who   Qcd    hither  to  avoid  the  general 
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massacre  that  prevailed  in  France  at  thai  iimf. 
This  road  is  in  manj  places  ver)'  bad,  particularlr 
about  Stonebridge,  where  the  manor  of  Bajbrie 
Joins  the  road  ;  the  passage  over  the  bridge  is  worn 
quite  concave,  and  what  I  should  call  quite  to  tlie 
quick,  and  vill  in  time  endanger  the  bridge  itself; 
for  there  is  a  great  traffic  on  that  road  in  corn, 
chalk,  lime,  co?''  »"''  ^J-nKor.  The  condition  of 
the  road  certaii  end  the  nearer  we  ap- 

proach  Awfold,  arts  of  it  are  very  bad 

indeed. 

From  Gutldl  im  we  pass  over  the 

new  road  along  sof  the  hill,  and  over 

the  Hog's-back,  i  Farnham ;  the  situa- 

tion of  this  n  and  the  materials  of 

which  it  is  fnrn  also,  as  ought  to  make 

it  the  very  best  in  the  county ;  hut  it  is  very  fer 
otiierwise,  for  instead  of  their  being  any  outlets  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  road,  the  scrapings  have 
been  accumulating  so  long  as  to  make  a  high 
boundary  on  each  side ;  as  a  great  part  of  the 
road  is  worn  either  hollow  or  flat,  and  as  none  of 
the  ruts  are  e\cr  perked  in,  this  road  may  be  eaid 
to  be  in  very  bad  condition,  and  would  shew  itself 
to  be  so,  if,  instead  of  its  being  upon  the  brow 
of  a  very  high  hili,  it  had  been  in  the  bottom ; 
and  if,  instead  of  hard  flints,  they  had  a  soft 
sand-stone,  and  the  understratum  an  impervious 
clay.  It  has.  besides,  an  assistant  of  no  small  con- 
sequence to  the  road,  which  is,  what  is  called  the 
luniiner  road  for  all  light  carriages,  horses,  &c. 
this  is  perhaps  more  used  than  the  main  road, 
I  am  sure  that  a  \cry  small  cspcnce  would  keep 
this  road,  in  all  seasons,  in  very  high  order. 
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Trom  Faratiatn  we  cross  over  to  Staines  through 
Frimley,  Bagshot,  and  Egham,  but  as  we  pass 
through  a  part  of  Hampshire  through  Blackwater, 
we  are  not  in  the  county  of  Surrey  until  we  arrive 
at  Frimley  :  as  (his  road  goes  over  the  heath  whore 
materials  are  scarce,  and  the  foundation  tender,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  expect  a  good  road,  yet 
upon  the  whole  it  is  a  far  preferable  one  at  all 
seasons  to  many  of  those  I  have  before  described; 
it  owes,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  the  openness  and 
airiness  of  the  situation,  and  not  a  little,  perhaps, 
to  its  being  so  near  the  King's  hunt,  where,  if  the 
roads  were  bad,  notice  might  be  immediately  taken 
of  it ;  perhaps,  however,  I  have  ascribed  a  reason 
that  may  not  attach. 

Id  returning  from  Kingsten  to  London,  we  pass 
over  Wimbledon  Common,  and  between  the  xith 
mile  stone  and  the  Robin  Hood,  the  road  is  extra- 
vagantly and  unnecessarily  wide,  and  the  hill  is  a 
very  great  nuisance,  it  might  be  lowered  at  uo  vast 
expence,  and  it  would  be  a  great  ease  to  travellers. 
The  road  continues  unnecessarily  wide  over  Putney 
Heath  to  AV'andsworth,  where,  from  the  viilh  mile 
stone  to  that  (own,  it  is  generally  bad.  The  road 
again  is  unnecessarily  wide  from  about  the  vth  to 
between  the  iiid  and  the  ivth  mile  stone.  It  is  a 
very  heavy  road,  either  summer  or  winter,  from 
Vauxhall  turnpike  to  Wandsworth.  The  addi- 
tional, or  rather  superfluous  width  of  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  this  road,  causes  a  vast  consump- 
tion of  money  in  gravel  and  labour,  which  if 
brought  within  due  bounds,  would  be  better  kept 
at  a  less  expence ;  but  as  the  treasurer  has  no  intc- 
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rrst  in  reducing  this,  in  order  to  save  monet,  tttfc? 
less  has  his  surveyor,  so  it  is  not  Hkelv,  that  without 
fresh  grants  we  can  expect  Kingston  Hill  or  Bat- 
tersea  Rise  lo  be  lowered,  however  desirable  it 
might  he  to  the  public  that  they  should  be. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  the  bills  of  morialitr, 
where,  in  a  very  short  compass,  we  shall  6nd  no  \em 
ng  a  district,  with  thm 


ing  that  which  is  oot 
!  head  treasurer,  Mr. 
plasterer  for  surteyor, 
le's-eod  in  the  Boroug;!) 
w  itb  some  colIat«i] 
let  takes  the  Westttuii' 
to  Kennington  t\im- 
i-s  alrndft,  if  not  alwa>i, 


than  three  tre 
surveyors  to  h 
employment  1 
Samuel  Thorn 
takes  the  road 
to  Kenningtc 
branches.  Sit 
ster  and  BlacI 
pike,  with  a  man  \ 
atHighgate,  for  his  surveyor,  (I  object  not  to  the 
man,  for  he  has  judgment,  but  to  the  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action)  while  Mr.  Lett  con- 
tinues his  line  from  Kingston  to  Newington,  and 
with  a  waiter  at  Vauxhall  gardens  for  his  surveyor. 
There  is  another  surveyor  under  Mr.  Crespigny, 
who  takes  the  Walworth  division  as  far  as  the  road 
that  enters  the  Kent  road  at  New  Cross.  The 
money  squandered  away  in  these  divisions  annually 
exceeds  all  credibility. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  roads  are  paved 
in  many  parts  with  granite  and  other  hard  round 
pebbles,  some  of  which  arc  found  iji  their  marl 
pits,  or  ft;tched  from  the  Welsh  coast;  the  pavement 
costs  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  mile 
in  making.  See  Dr.  Watson,  IV,  page  349.  Allow- 
ing these  roads  to  cost  in  the  first  instance  jf  1500  • 
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mile,  I  am  uot  clear  whether  it  would  not  be 
cheaper  than  as  we  go  on  now,  for  the  annual  ex- 
pence  is  immense;  tiie^  would  require  but  little  re- 
paration :  and  one  surveyor,  and  one  treasurer, 
'would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole. 

I  never  yet  heard  a  single  individual  praise  either 
of  these  roads :  they  have  been  long  the  tlicme  of 
abuse  in  the  dailj  prints,  as  well  as  in  the  stage 
coaches,  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise ;  for,  in- 
stead of  iiaving  men  of  the  very  first  abilities  to 
manage  thera,  and  who  would  be  competent  to 
provide  against  the  extraordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
oae  of  Ihe  first  outlets  from  the  metropolis,  we  see 
that  it  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  those,  who 
from  their  habits  in  life,  must  be  ignorant  of  every 
part  of  the  business.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  men  as  it  is  of  the  trustees  who  made  choice 
of  them. 

There  are,  as  near  as  may  he,  upon  a  rough 
sketch,  250  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  this  county, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  gross  expence 
attending  these  roads  is  upwards  of  ^20,000  ;  we 
are  every  year  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt, 
aud  if  that  is  any  proof  of  a  nation's  riches,  the 
county  of  Surrey  must  be  rich  indeed;  for  I  dare 
say,  that  the  debt  for  which  all  the  tolls  are  mort- 
gaged, does  not  amount  to  a  less  sura  than  its  an- 
nual expenditure.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken,  but  if 
my  information  is  correct,  and  I  would  not  won- 
tonly  make  such  an  assertion,  does  it,  or  does  it 
not  behove  government,  and  tlie  landed  proprietors, 
to  look  into  it  ?  for  eventually  the  whole  weight  of 
this  debt  must,  if  not  paid  olf,  center  on  land. 
v2 
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Having  thus  taken  a  circumspective  view  of 
turnpike  roads,  and  in  a  very  summary  way  run 
over  the  parochial  ones,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in 
order  to  be  as  correctly  furnished  with  the  sevenl 
items  I  had  occasion  for,  to  enable  me  to  come  at 
many  of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain the  general  sentiments  of  the  genfleroen  and 
farmers  in  it,  lerty  of  submitting  the 

following  qu  i: 

First,  Whi  i  of  the  roida  ia  your 

iirig;hbourho(  parochial  ? 

Secondly,  le  may  be  asatgned  their 

uniform  badi  the  system,  lo  the  ma- 

terials, or  in  kill  in  the  managers? 

Answer. —  t  in  some  of  the  diBtrielf 

fllalc  the  |iiitilic  roads  (o  he  i^ood  cnoug;h,  and  the 
parish  ones  to  be  lamentably  bad,  while  some  ac- 
counts from  the  same  quarter,  state  them  alt  to  be 
bad.  Almost  all  the  accounts  from  gentlemen  say 
that  the  roads  might  be  made  better,  if  they  were 
properly  managed.  But  the  answers  from  some  of 
the  smaller  farmers  being  curious,  and  the  doctrine 
new,  at  least  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  record  them,  be- 
cause, never  was  there  a  sentiment  more  general 
among  them,  and  as  it  were  by  instinct;  and 
shews  in  strong  colours  their  aversion  to  improve- 
ment, and  their  habitual  propensity  to  continue  in 
the  same  unenlightened  state  in  which  they  were 
bred. 

They  say,  that  the  roads  were  all  of  them  good 
enough  for  them  ;  that  good  roads  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  them,  for,  although  they  were  obliged 
to  put  five  or  even  six  horses  to  their  waggon,  to 
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tdce  their  corn  to  market,  which  probably  four 
Vould  be  able  to  do  quite  as  well,  ^et  as  those  two 
extra  horses  would  be  idle  at  home,  their  plough- 
team  beiD^  broken  by  takings  away  four,  as  on 
the  best  roads  they  could  not  do  with  less,  tbe 
other  two  iDight  as  well  be  employed  in  helping 
the  four  through  the  dirt,  as  staying  at  home  doing 
nothing;  that  they  did  not  keep  one  horse  more 
because  of  the  badness  of  those  roads  ;  and  if  they 
were  ever  so  good,  their  men  never  would  do  any 
other  work  of  signification  after  they  were  returned 
from  market ;  therefore,  they  were  not  likely  to  get 
much  by  good  roads  that  way,  and  keeping  roads 
in  repair  subjects  them  to  heavy  tollsj  as  well  as  to 
troubleiomc  statute  duty. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  animadvert  upon  this  do,c- 
trine  as  he  pleases. 

To  the  second  query,  tbe  answer  was  uniform, 
that  it  is  ill  Ijic  want  of  system  and  skill  in  the  per- 
sons employed  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  rather 
than  in  any  deficiency  of  quantity  or  quality  of 
materials;  that  the  roads  are  almost  invariably  suf- 
fered to  become  dangerous  before  a  rut  is  picked 
in,  or  a  hole  tilled  up,  by  which  it  often  requires  a 
load  of  gravel  to  do  that  which,  if  timely  applied, 
a  bushel  or  two  might  have  been  sutBcient;  that 
the  persons  usually  employed  upon  the  roads,  are 
old  and  infirm  men,  past  their  labour,  and  thereby 
a  great  charge  fur  labour  arises,  which  might  be 
better  done  for  half  the  money  ;  that  a  great  waste 
of  gravel  takes  place  by  laying  it  on  at  improper 
seasons,  when,  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  which 
it  imbibes^   it  tuius  to  mud  when  reduced,   instead 
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of  bindling;  and  making  a  solid  bed.  Aod  lutlr, 
Ihal  nothing  sfiort  of  a  total  rhaiige  in  the  Bjrteni, 
will  ever  make  the  roads  wliat  the  public  have  • 
right  to  expect,  always  sound  and  good. 

The  great  defect  in  the  parochial  system  w  the 
eontinnal  annual  change  of  surAcyoni,  by  which  il 
often  happen!  be  ntberwiBc,)  that  one 

ignorant   mat  a  skilful  one,    andocs 

what  his  pred  lone  ;  or  if  he  does  not 

undo  it,  by  e  ^pje  to  alter  and  take  it 

to  piecesj  he  bllow  up  the  plan,  and 

tiiereby  stifler  royed  for  want  of  timeij 

as!«istance. 

It  would  I  1  that  has  passed,  ftst  t 

fund  amen  till  change  mnsT  takp  place  before  anv 
substantial  and  permanent  good  can  be  expected. 
But,  although  the  trustees  may  have  no  objection  to 
it,  and  perhaps  may  see  the  necessity  of  lending 
their  assistance  towards  effecting  it,  3'et  we  cannot 
expect  (he  same  liberality  from  the  treasurers,  vho, 
if  they  are  bankers,  or  in  any  other  business,  may 
find  it  very  convenient  to  possess  large  sums  of 
the  public  property,  and  that  they  do,  may  be  de- 
duced from  these  two  circumstances ;  that  at  the 
death  of  Sir  Joseph  Mawbcy,  who  had  been  many 
years  the  head  treasurer,  there  was  as  much  can- 
vassing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thornton  and  his 
friends  to  succeed  him,  as  if  it  were  for  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  death 
of  Mr,  Stonard.  These  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  good  plan  io 
let  the  turnpike  roads  to  contractors,  who  were  to 
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l^e^p  them  in  repair  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
per  annum ;  but  my  father,  wfco  was  one  of  the 
itrustees^  opposed  the  measure  in  every  instance, 
and  the  sequel  proved  that  his  opposition  was  not 
taken  up  on  slight  grounds,  for  he  predicted  the 
(consequences  that  would  follow,  and  they  did  fol- 
low-; for  the  contractors  were  mostly  desperate 
characters,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  business, 
mid  who,  after  ruining  the  road,  because  they  had 
taken  the  contract  at  a  great  deal  too  low  a  price, 
ware  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  alwajs  said  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  compel  men,  under  a  losing 
contract,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  it,  notwith- 
f  landing  security  may  have  been  given,  where  good 
principles  are  wanting. 

Before  this  unfortunate  contract  took  place,  it 
vas  proposed  to  erect  weighing  engines  at  the 
three  gates  nearest  London,  but  after  much  con- 
sideration the  idea  was  abandoned.  The  proposal 
lias  been  again  resumed,  and  again  given  up,  and 
J  think  very  properly  so.  I  am  no  enthusiast  for 
raising  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  the  intention, 
hy  a  system  so  slow  and  insensible.  If  these 
weighing  engines  are  to  repair  the  roads,  will  they 
bring  in  one  hundred  pounds  or  produce  100  loads 
iof  gravel  ?  Will  they  not  take  from  the  support  of 
the  road  by  diverting  the  traffic  another  way  ?  Is  it 
pot  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  to  the  want 
4>f  system,  and  to  that  fickleness  and  instability  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  that  the 
Croydon  canal  and  iron  railway  have  been  under- 
taken ?  Was  it  not  one  of  these  reasons  that  induced 
Jdr.  Shepley,  and  thfs  other  great  manufacturers 
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along  the  river  Wandle,  to  prosecute  the  caiul 
and  the  railway  to  the  very  great  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  trust  ?  I  have  reason  to  think  it  was,  not 
because  I  have  often  heard  them  say  as  much,  but 
because  they  had  no  other  way  of  counteracting 
the  increasing  expence  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the 
injury  done  to  the  badness  o(  the 

roads,  but  by  s  sures.     The  weighing 

scheme  must  tl  ndoned  for  ever,  since 

the  trustees    ha  om   their   roads   that 

traffic  which  it  would  have  supported 

these  machines 

We  have  in  i  :  tolls  bring  in  a  large 

revenue,  but  vt  of  also,  or  at  least  in 

assertion,  for  1  benrve  iriai  li  was  not  proved,  that 
this  revenue  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  the  road,  for  the  preamble  to  the  late  act, 
passed  in  the  42d  Geo.  Ill,  recites,  "Where- 
as the  trustees  appointed  in  or  by  virtue  of  the  said 
recited  act,  meaning  the  act  of  the  25th  Geo.  Ill, 
have  proceeded  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  se- 
veral con.sideiable  sums  of  money  have  been  bor- 
rowed, and  are  now  due  and  owing  upon  the  credit 
of  the  said  roads  ;  which  money  cannot  be  repaid, 
(nor  ever  will  under  the  present  system, )  and  the 
said  roadi  properly  amended  and  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, unless  the  term  of  the  said  act  he  continued; 
and  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the  said  act  being 
found  in  many  respects  defective,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  same  should  he  repealed,  and  further  and 
other  powers  granted  instead  thereof" 

By  this  act,  the  trustees  have  increased  the  tolls 
at  least  £bO  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  ;  but,  wh«- 
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blher  they  have  improved  the  goodness  of  the  roads 

f  ftne  per  cent,  since  it  passed,  is  a  question  which 

Few  people  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  the  nega- 


rpr 


•  In  page  17,  among  the  exemptions  from  tolls, 
■fcll  carriages  laden  with  dung,  mould,  soil,  or  tiom- 
•post  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever,  for  manuring 
'any  lands  or  grounds  within  any  of  the  parishct 
■described  in  the  bill,  are  exempted  from  toll. 
■  This  I  think  is  wrong,  with  submission  ;  the 
weight  of  these  articles,  is  perhaps  nearly  equal, 
bulk  for  hulk,  with  any  other  goods,  and,  with  the 
'•ame  number  of  horses,  they  do  as  much  injury  to 

e  road  ;  why  arc  we  to  be  so  partial  to  the  soil  that 
produces  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  refuse  it  to 
the  manufacture  which  produces  the  conveniencea 
which  now-a-days  are  perhaps  of  as  much  consider- 
ation as  the  necessaries  of  life,  llcsides,  is  not  this 
exemption  subject  to  many  evasions  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  put  three  or  four  hampers  of  claret,  a 
piece  of  brandy,  a  pipe  of  wine,  or  a  puncheon  of 
rum  at  the  bottom  of  a  waggon,  and  cover  it,  or 
them,  effectually  with  dung  ?  Are  we  sure  (hat  all 
the  dung  that  goes  in  a  noble  lord's  waggon,  or 
that  of  the  esquire,  is  going  to  the  farm,  and  not  to 
the  melon  bed  or  kitchen  garden  ?  Are  we  not 
under  these  circumstances  likely  to  sustain  a  toss 
when  we  mean  to  confer  a  benefit?  I  think  we 
arc,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  tnc  that  these  ex- 
emptions are  founded  in  error. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  wording  of  that  clause 
in  page  31,  which  I  apprehend  was  overlnnked, 
wherein  the  surveyor  has  a  power  to  enter  the  pre- 
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misesof  any  person  to  top,  lop,  and  cut  down  an; 
trees,  shrubG,  or  bushes  growing  in  tbc  hedges  or 
banks  adjoining  thureto,  or  within  15'feet  of  the 
extreme  sides  of  the  road,  in  case  the  owned 
thereof  shall  neglect  so  tti  do  within  l«it  ds^s  aAer 
notice  has  been  given.  By  vliicli  clause,  if  a.  geo- 
tleroaa  has  an  a  oak,  or  other  trees, 

standing  with)  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 

ment, the  surv  !r  thero  to  be  cut  dowa 

in  the  summer  i  if  he  dues  not  do  it, 

the  surveyor  n  do  tbe  needful,  takio|f 

as  many  mea  '  m«t  hiin  a«  lie  tbinkc 

necessary;  and  f  (Iieie  trees  must  paj 

for  the  cutting  whether  be  likes  it  or 

not;  so  if  tlipse  m-ra  v>y  ucin^:  cut  down  at  an  im- 
proper season,  have  lost  oiie-lialf  or  two-thirds 
of  their  \aiue,  no  reconiprncc  whatever  is  offered 
to  the  owner  of  them  for  ^uch  loss,  although  his 
property  must  be  greatly  reduced  thereby.  If 
outlaws  are  founded  inequity,  there  surely  nius) 
be  some  egregious  over-sight  in  this  ilause.  But  I 
may  be  told  that  the  trustees  are  too  honourable 
men  to  suppose  them  eajiable  of  sufiering  any 
survevor  to  rouuiiit  so  flagrant  an  art ;  to  which  I 
answer,  that  nothing  should  he  contained  in  an 
act  of  Parliament  that  would  give  a  colour  of 
suspicion  that  such  things  may  be  done  under  its 
sanction  with  impunitv. 

In  page  30,  there  is  a  clause  which  states,  that 
if  any  person  shall  get  or  take  away  any  material?, 
out  of  any  pit  or  quarry  which  shall  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  materials  for  the 
said  roads,  before  the  surveyor  or  surve^'ors  of  tlie 
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road^  for  the  makings  amending^  or  repairing  of 
ipriii^b^  rath  matetiak  shall  have  been  dug  or  gap- 
tbered^  or  their  ivorkmeB^  shaU  haTe  diflcontinued 
working  therein  for  th^  space  of  ten  days^  (except 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  private  ground^  and 
persons  authorized  by  such  owner  or  occupier  to 
get  materials  therein  for  his  own  private  use  only^ 
and  not  for  sale,)  and  for  such  offence^  if  he  does 
presume  to  sell  any,  he  is  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
Bot  exceeding  40^. 

Surely^  the  legislature  never  meant  to  infer^  much 
less  to  inflict  a  penalty^  that  a  man  was  not  to  dig 
and  sell,  and  carry  away  gravel  or  other  materials 
from  any  part  of  his  own  premises,  whether  a  pit 
had  been  opened  by  the  trustees  or  not ;  he  would 
not  be  justified  in  selling  that  which  was  already 
dug  by  the  trustees,  but  it  would  be  a  most  curious 
thing  indeed,  to  tell  the  owner  of  that  estate  that 
he  must  not  sell  or  dig  gravel  where  he  pleases,  be- 
cause perhaps  the  trustees  have  broke  into  his 
ground  without  his  consent.  What  would  the 
noble  Lord  Thurlow  say  to  such  a  measure?  I 
think  he  would  be  likely  enough  to  shut  them  out 
of  his  premises  altogether,  as  he  did  on  BrixtoH 
Causeway  hill  some  few  years  since. 
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An  Account  of  the  ExpemUtim  of  the  stvtral  Line$- 
of  Road  under  the  Care  and  Management  of  tkt 
Surrey  and  Sussex  Trust,  for  the  last  Seven 
Yeartf  commencing  February  1795,  and  eTtdiag 
February  1803. 


Storb'j 

JtlKOTOir, 

Mr. 

.  fiwrf. 

Length  of  Road.—f 
bridges,   I  m.  b  fur.  • 

From  Feb.  1795  W  : 

lo  Men 

18    ^" 

on    and   Haiirf 

Do.  1796  to  ' 
Do.  1797  la 
Do.  17,08  to   u. 

11     3 
8     1 

8     3 

•rfioss  I!  r 

Do.  17;iy  10   do. 

I  WW 

1017     ^     ■-■ 

Do.  1  you  to  do. 

IBOI 

Qi-lJ    t)    1 

Do.  1801  lo   do. 

isoi; 

1.141)    IS       1. 

*^27u     1      1 

,  lulr  Mr.  Wm.  Ma!a,lm'.i  Rood. 


Uv^th  of  Road  -Kro. 

1  Hazard's  bridge  to  llie   nor\h  end  of 

realliam  p.iiish,  on  liiix 

on  Can 

ewaj'  liill,  ','ni.  3  fur.  ^'''pol. 

From  Feb.  i;;)'.  lo  Ffb 

17»)6, 

£ii>-s    ■:  i<r 

Dii.  I7)(i  lo   do. 

I7;)7, 

4 J.')  m  11 

Do.  i;!;7  to  do. 

17. IS, 

34(1     '2      'i 

i.v:  15  u  >-^.:"6  17    s 
:;[.i    y    ,■■ 

Do.  I7;)S  to    d<). 

ir.'i'j. 

Do.  i;;;Ho  do. 

IM^O, 

])>.,  i-mio   do. 

I.SOI, 

■:u\    K   I! 

Do.  (fjdl  lo    do. 

IKO'J, 

S-'7    1-1     7- 

'■J14S     ;i     7 

7\tnqiiie  Roads. 


SS$ 


Reti.  Dr.  BuUoek's  Road. 
*  Loigtk  ■/  Roid.— From  Briiton  Caasetrijr  hiH  to  HensiUga 
Vridge,  2  m.  3  ftir.  33  pol. 
From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  rfl83    2  10") 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797, 
Do.  1797  to  do.  1798, 
Do.  1798  to   do.  1799, 
Do.  1799  to  do.  1800, 
Do.  1800  to  do,  1801, 
Do.  1801  to  do.  18CK, 


525  a 

Q 

346-  2 

2 

352  15 

0 

36l  9 

3 

251  8 

0 

227  U 

7J 

•-£321 


rf22+8    3     7 
Mr.  ChatfitUC*  Rood. 
Ltngth  of  Road.-^frota  Hermitage  bridge  to  Croydon  turn- 
pike, 2n).  4  fur.  28  pol. 
From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  j^56    7 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797,      *v5  16 


Do.  1797  to  do.  1798, 

Do.  1798  10  do.  1799, 

Do.  1799  to  do.  1800, 

Do.  1800  to  do.  1801, 

'  Do.  1801  to  do.  1S02, 


485    0 


351  IS  II 
318  1$    3. 


493   16    2  y^iOg  13    0 


Total  avenge  per  ■ 
jei037  I4«.  ad. 


£1^7  16  6 
1  iot  tbe  whole  Cn^don  di?iiion 


East  GKiitsTKAD  Ditisiok. 
&>  WUUam  Ckyton't  Road, 
'    iMgtk  of  Hoarf.— From  Crojrdon  (uropike  to  the  White  Hart 
MGoditone,  9ro.  I  fur.  l9pol. 
from  Feb.  17y5  to  Feb.  1796,  jfi498    5 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797.      S6S    4 
Do.  J797  to  do.  1798,      560  10 
t  Do.  179s  to  do.  1799.       546  12    3  ^£5*5  15 

Do.  179910  do.  1800,  634  17  9 
Do.  1800  to  do.  1801,  491  12  6 
Do.  1801  to   do.  1802,       535     3     6 J 

4^3820     6     » 
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Mr.  Laaa't  Road. 
Length   <f  road. — From   the  White   Heart  «  6«litoa^  | 

Witcb-croM,  in  Aahdownforett,  Urn.  3 fur.  96pol. 
From  Feb.  179^  to  ftti.  IjyG,  £l\7  7 
Do.  179<i  u>  do.  1797.  74+  IS 
Do.  1797  to  do.  I7;'S,  J)8»  U 
Do.  1798  lo  do.  '799,  9^9  i« 
Do.  1799  to  do.  IKOO,  U)7T  6 
Do.  1800  1  857    8 

Do. 


6>j£3Sl 


Tolal  average,  per  i 
Grinslead  division,  j£ 


Length  of  road. 
to  Kingston,  9  m.  7  f 


803  15     SJ 

Sl70    7    7 
D  yean  for  the  « 

110  s. 

idHanowj  atE 


Feb.  179.1  to  teb.  17tfv,  *?''32  13  O 
Do.  1796  10  do.  1797,  706'  19  j 
Do,  1797  ID  do.  1798,     1131   14    9  I 


Do.  I- 99 
Do.  1800 


a  do.  17.W,     1199     6     2  '}-£93\ 
.  1800,    i3:s  19 

.   ISOl,        854   14   10  I 


Do.  1801  lo  do.  1803, 


774     S     3 


^C518  13     3 

SVTTOy  DIVISION, 

Ijile  Mr.  Ba/dmn->,  noir  Mr.  Prticotfs. 

Length  of  road. — From  Merton   Bridge,  to  the  south  eod  of 

Clapiiam  common,  2  m.  3  fur.  2+  pol. 

From  Feb.  J7.95  to  Feb.  1796,  j^233  10    + 

Do.  1796  to  do.   1797,       415     2     8 

Do.  1797  to  do.  1798,       441     5     6 

Do.   1798  10  do.   1799.       6"4-9  14   10 

>3e73S  18  0 

Do.   ]7.*)9  1o  do.   1800,       460  17     2 

Do.  IS'iOio  do.  1801,       320  10     § 

Do,  1801  to  do.   1802,       2.W    7     3 

EKpendedentrawithinliielastSyear?,   2339  13     0_ 

7)tmpike  Roads. 

Mr.  Bmi't  road. 
Length  rf  road. — From  the  lonthendof  Cla^iam  ccmiDoa,  fat 
httown  of  SuttoDj  6  m.  6  fur.  ^pol. 

Vksb  Fdi.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £st9  $  "™~"  ' 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797,  691  17 
Do.  1797  to  do.  1798, 
Do.  1798  to  do.  1791, 
Do.  1799  to  do.  1800, 
Do.  1800  to  do.  1801, 
Do.  IfiOl  to  do.  1S03,       483  18 


S95 


735     9 

7*9  n   s  }ie6ai  IS  0 

7^8 


«£4353     5     S 
1Mi]  avenge,  per  Bmuim,  for  7  yean. 

Cor  the  wbde  Sutton  division «f  1357  13  0 

CAMBsaWELL  AND  IKCCHAM  KOADI. 

Mr.  CrapigKy. 
UMgtk  0/ rood.— From  the  Elephant  and  Cattle,  at  Newiogton, 
to  the  Fbx  under  the  lull,  at  Camberwell,  and  from  Caraberwd 
green,  to  the  east  end  of  Peckhara  lane,  4  m.  0  fiir.  15  poL 
fhim  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  tSSSO 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797,      700 
Do.  1797  to  do.  179«.      900 
Do.  1798  to  do.  1799.      700 
Do.  1799  to  do.  1800,       850 
Do.  ISOO  to  do.  1801,       700 
Do.  1801  to  do.  1S03,      700 


■■rf700    0  Cl 


j^4900    0    0 

•TOCKWELL    ROAD. 

Mr.  Tyler. 
-From  V:ius!wll  bridge  through  Stockwell,  te 
■  —    ■  fur.  30  pol. 


Len/^tk  of  road. 
Brii.U>n  causeway. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,    Mo    0 
Do.  1796  to  do.  1797,        80    0 
Do.  1797  lo  do.  1798,        SO    0 
Do.  1798  to  do.  1799, 
Do.  1799  to  do.  1800, 
Do.  1800  to  do.  1801, 
Do.  1801  to  do.   1802, 


130    0     0  >£iA,     5    9 


»e590    0    O 
Total  length  of  Mad  58  m.  4  fur.  7  pol. ;  the  total  average  ei- 
,  pence  of  which  U  tg6576  1 4*.  Od.  or  about  <£l  1 S  per  mil*. 
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As  the  above  statement  is  published  by  authori^ 
of  the  trustees,  it  is  to  be  presumed  correct,  it  will 
•hew  thiit  in  Mr.  Thornton's  and  Mr.  Prescott'* 
divisions,  being  only  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  26 
poles,  no  less  a  sum  than  -^1774.  9*.  7d.  has  beea 
annnally  e\pended  for  the  last  seven  years,  which 
is  nearly  ^'444.  per  mile,  a  sum  exceeding,  1  will 
take  upon  me  if  '"'  **-  —■■ r  third  at  least,  what  it 
ought  to  do,  feyors  were  appointed, 

and  they  did  tl  Iven  at  this  time  there 

are  parts  of  the  d  shamefully  low,  and 

as  shamefully  1  rove  i(,  on  the  29th  of 

April  1805,  af  showers  of  rain  which 

fell  on  that  dav  i  the  south  east  side  of 

the  road,  -whii  the  common  sewer  to 

receive  the  v  ;  road,  was  covered  a 

distance  (if  si\  or  ^cven  feet  «ilh  walcij  and  re- 
mained some  days  on  the  road.  Nothing  can  prove 
the  fallacy  and  want  of  judgment  in  making  that 
road  more  than  this,  because,  instead  of  being 
lowered  on  the  sides  to  make  the  road  convex,  the 
middle  of  the  road  ought  to  have  been  made  so 
high,  and  the  sides  also,  as  to  prevent  the  water, 
at  its  greatest  height,  from  being  on  a  level  with 
the  sides  of  the  road,  in  which  case  no  water 
would  ever  lodge  on  the  road  to  do  it  the  least 
possible  injury. 

COMMON    FIELDS,    COMMONS,    HEATHS. 

These  arc  subjects  that  cannot  be  too  often 
treated  upon  while  there  is  one  acre  of  either  left  in 
this  kingdom  ;  they  have  individually  employed  the 
pens,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  which  this  country  could 
boast.     Every  man  who  has  had  the  hoaour  to  be 
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nplioyed,  or  to  be  in  any  wise  consultedj  by  the 
Boanl  of  Agriculture,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  held  fiiit  this  uniform  language,  "  that  this 
country,  under  any  improved  system  of  husbandry 
whatever,  can  neither  grow  corn,  nor  stock  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  its  present  population, 
unless  more  land  is  converted  into  tillage,  and 
more  laid  down  to  pasture." 

Indeed  the  strongest  proof  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  assertion,  is  the 
state  of  this  country  in  the  year  1800,  when  the 
poor  were  almost  starving,  and  every  class  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  were  making  use  of  every  substi- 
tute, to  supply  the  deficiency  of  bread  corn;  and 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  importations  of  grain 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  were  ever 
known,  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,9I7,8S3  quar- 
ters, 4  bushels  of  wheat.  J,4G0,576  cwt.  of  flour, 
252,960  quarters  of  rye.  259,11  j  quarters  ofbarley. 
1,641,867  quarters  of  oats.  81,633  quarters  of  peas. 
37,791  quarters  of  beans,  during  that  and  the  two 
succeeding  years,  assisted  as  they  were  by  very 
abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  yet  this  coun- 
try was  only  emerging  from  its  perilous  state,  when 
the  crop  of  lb03  placed  us  in  a  state  of  temporary 
independence;  unfortunately,  however,  the  crop  of 
1804  has  been  such  as  must  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  even  assisted  by  the  surplus  of 
the  preceding  years,  together  with  a  lai^e  importa- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  price  of  bread 
corn  within  any  moderate  bounds ;  and  iience  we 
may  be  satisfied  of  the  absolute  and  positive  neces- 
sity for  a  very  extended  cultivation. 

We  have  an  administration  formed,  and  what  it 
better,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  within  their 
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power  to  make  this  country  proiperoiu,  Welttve 
in  the  two  bouses  of  parlianjcat  the  most  enlight- 
ened statesmen  that  this  kingdom  ever  beheld,  and 
who,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  have  takea  the 
plough  by  the  handle ;  let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
their  united  efforts  will  get  the  better  of  every  diffi- 
culty that  has  hitherto  prevented  the  passing  a  g«- 
neral  inclosure  ude  to  the  inclosii^  of 

the  several  coi  commons,  heaths^  and 

vFBstes  throug:  );dom ;  and  in  order  to 

prove  of  how  iial  consequence  it  is,  I 

herewith  pres  is  county  asaspecimen; 

and  I  am  convk  accomplishment  of  tlm 

measure,  andtl  lit  will  have  throughout 

the  country,  v  re  lasting  benefit,  ukI 

confer  greater  credit  upon  it  than  the  most  brilliaDt 
victory  that  ever  was  effected  by  its  arms. 
State  of  the  Common  Fields. 
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'^  Sin«e  tlie  former  Repoit  was  published,  there 
have  been  several  iaclosures  of  common  fields,  as 
well  as  of  the  wastes  in  the  game  parishes  made, 
and  I  sxa  happy  to  say,  that  a  very  active  spirit 
for  inclosurc  secma  to  pervade  the  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomanry  of  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  particularly  within  the  last  two  years  ;  uo 
less  than  the  following  having  been  ioclosed,  or  be* 
ing  now  in  the  act  of  inclosing;  Great  and  Little 
r  Bookham,  Effingham,  East  and  West  Horsley, 
Clandon,  Meroe,  Send,  &c.  besides  Ewell  and 
Croydon ;  there  are  also  the  wastes  at  Frimley, 
Pease  Marsh,  &c. 

Id  the  foregoing  statement  I  have  selected  the 
number  of  acres  which  each  common  field  is  sup- 
posed to  contain,  to  which  I  have  affixed  the  pre- 
sent average  rent,  and  the  supposed  improved  rent 
upon  an  inclosure;  by  which  it  appears  that 
nearly  i^lOO  per  cent  would  be  gained  thereby: 
much  of  the  land  is  unquestionably  good  in  a  state 
of  aration,  some  of  it  is  superior  to  the  inclosed 
land  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  and  many  of 
them,  from  being  so  near  the  London  dunghills,  are 
forced  to  produce  two  large  crops  in  succession, 
without  any  intervening  ameliorating  one.  Some 
again,  from  being  still  nearer  the  metropolis,  such  as 
Battersea,  Mortlake,  East  Sheen,  Putney,  &c.  espe- 
cially the  former  (every  acre  of  which  would  let  for  4 
or  5  pounds  as  garden  ground,)  and  being  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  long  narrow,  slips,  from 
one  to  five  or  six  or  more  acres,  are  only  ploughed  up 
and  down,  the  larger  ones  sometimes  across,  and 
being  drunk  with  dressing,  are  as  full  of  coucb  at 
Z  2 
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it  is  possible  for  land  to  be;  even  the  very  beds  or 
asparagus,  onions,  or  whatever  maj  be  the  crop, 
are  in  this  vile  state. 

The  circumstance  of  these  fields  being  in  a  state 
of  commonaltj  does  not  make  them  produce  couch, 
and  other  noxious  weeds,  more  than  lands  in  seve- 
raUy  under  the  like  treatment ;  but  being  exposed 
to  the  inroads  certain  seasons,  to  the 

hazard  of  rcci  ;  of  thistles,  bents,  &c. 

&v.  having  no  arate  them,  and  being 

obliged  to  dress  der  to  make  them  auf- 

jicinatiy  produ<  he  additional  cbaiges 

of  labour,  seed.  lore  it  is  dressed,  the 

fitter  it  makes  receive  the  contagion. 

TEiat  this  is  rei  re  have  only  to  look  at 

the  inclosed  grounds  belonging  to  those  occupierj 
who  possess  and  farm  those  several  allotments  in  the 
common  fields,  and  make  the  comparison,  and  we 
shall  in  the  one  case  see  every  inch  well  cultivated 
and  free  from  weeds,  and  highly  productive,  subject 
also  to  a  very  high  rent ;  while  the  other  is  every 
thing  that  is  had.  Is  it  not  cruel  to  see  land, 
whose  soil  and  depth  of  staple  is  scarcely  anywhere 
exceeded,  capable  of  yielding  the  most  immense 
crops,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Middlcton  says,  would 
yield  a  return  of  £\bO  per  acre,  not  averaging 
more  than  30  or  .^40  ? 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  better  spot  to  invite  the 
membersof  the  two  houses  ofparliament  to,  than  Bat- 
tersea  fields,  during  those  winter  months  when  there  is 
little  or  no  corn  sown,  and  the  ground  in  a  stale  of 
fallow ;  and  1  am  much  mistaken  if  they  did  not  re- 
turn home  fully  convinced,  that  this  salutary  measure 
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lias  been  too  long  delayed ;  and  if  a  general  inclo- 
Bure  would  result  therefrom.  Such  a  measure  would 
.^80,  most  happily  for  this  parish,  get  rid  of  the 
tithes;  which  produced  so  long  a  scene  of  warfare 
•between  the  vicar  and  the  occupiers  of  these  fields, 
Jbat  they  not  only  forsook  the  church,  but  pulled 
;up  all  the  land  marks,  in  order  to  lead  thetithing- 
nian  into  endless  difficulties  and  perplexities ;  oblig- 
'^Dg  the  vicar  to  hawk  the  produce  about  the  street* 
Loudon,  &c.  to  the  great  diversion  of  many 
people ;  and  although  a  system  of  moderation  has 
Ibrtunately  followed,  yet  it  ■  is  still  remembered, 
i^nd  makes  every  man  cautious  how  he  crops  hii 
il»nd. 

^  With  respect  to  the  common  meads,  the  land  is 
^ot  only  of  the  first  quality  in  itself,  and  produc- 
^ye  under  its  present  destructive  mode  of  occupa- 
iion,  hut  capable  of  bearing  the  greatest  possible 
f^Dps,  either  by  irrigatioa  by  means  of  the  Thames, 
or  by  the  usual  mode  of  dressing  grass  land.  In 
their  present  state  they  are  overcharged  with  cattle, 
let  the  season  be  wet  or  dry,  which,  by  being  kept 
on  them  from  August  until  March,  cannot  fail  of 
poaching  tliem,  destroying  thereby  the  herbage, 
and  preventing  its  being  cut  so  low  as  it  might  or 
ought  to  be,  and  docs  not  do  the  cattle  any  sensi- 
ble good. 

From  the  most  accurate  calculations  I  am  able 
to  make  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  I  am 
led  to  believe,  that  no  less  than  ^^28,000  will  be 
gained  to  the  community  by  inclosing  the  fields  I 
have  before  stated;  and  the  quantity  of  corn  groM'n 
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vrill  be  near  34,000  quarters,  of  bav  about  5&d 
loads,  over  and  above  the  preseot  ^oduce. 

Viewing  the  extensiveness  of  such  an  acquisition 
to  oul*  anuual  supply,  without  sending  our  moRev 
out  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of 
enriching  the  different  states  of  Eiuope  and  Ame- 
ricaj  and  makJi  id  more  dependant  oo 

them;  letusoi  nt reflect,  what  would 

have  been  the  i  this  country  in  1800, 

or  even  in  the  p  if  either  from  a  spirit 

of  eomity,  or  e  calamity  pervading 

those    several  in    whence    we    have 

hitherto  drawn  ,  we  could  not  have 

been  accommodi  st  shudder  at  the  bare 

idea  of  U;  the  enecia  vruuld  have  been  trulv  la- 
mentable; ^d  then  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shouM 
no  longer  have  been  without  a  general  InclosureBill, 
from  the  universal  clamour  of  the  people.  In  saying 
thus,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that  although 
I  may  speak  in  positive  terms,  yet  my  best  argu- 
ments can  only  be  conjectural ;  but  they  appear  to 
me  so  highly  probable,  that  I  feel  it  an  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  submit  them  to  the  public,  who  I  am 
sensible  will  judge  of  them  with  candour. 

COMMONS,    HEATHS,    AND  WASTES. 

The  commons,  the  heaths,  and  the  wastes,  arc 
more  profusely  scattered  over  this  county  than  o^er 
almost  any  other  in  the  kingdom;  and  although 
many  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  are  not 
of  magnitude  or  consequence  enough  to  invite 
incbsures  at  the  expence  of  an  Act  or  Acts  of  Par- 
S 


Hmieiity  with  the  other  necessary  expences  con-^ 
seiquihl  thereto ;  and  as  soine  of  those  which  ar^ 
Bear  the  metropolis  are  in  their  present  stgt^ 
lAeerfuI^  healthy,  and  produce  a  fine  herbagi^ 
ftdth  as  Kennington^  Clapham^  and  Streathaikb 
betides  havikig  so  many  daimants^  ba  Would  reduce 
the  several  allotments  so  small,  as  to  be  of.  scarcely 
uy  use  to  any  one  individual,  and  consequently^ 
knay  be  more  generally  uieful  in  their  present  state 
than  in  any  other :  such  therefore  I  shall  leave  okit 
of  the  question,  and  beg  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  those  of  a  different  description. 

The  Jblbnring  staMnent  ntUlj  I  apprehend^  give  m 
tolerable  idea  of  the  number  of  acres  of  cofnmom 
in  this  count}). 


1  Dcdwidi  comiaoB.  ;;.••••••••••«  i • ^00 

2  Norwood.  ...•«  •••.•. • 660 

S  Penge  pert  indoaed,  •• .  • • •  • 

4  BrixtoD ..•..-. 1» 

a  Stm&amwest;. ..•;;.;•«•;. .^ •  S50 

€  Crojdon  lately  indoted..; • « 

7  WaddoD  marsh i  ••••  ^  ••.•••••••  • 156 

ft  Mitcham common...  • • ••  ^^ 

'  9  AdiiDgton  and  Shirley •• .  •  • 300 

10  Ramsej  green.  ;•  • •  • 100 

11  WaUingham 500 

12  Catlerham. 300 

13  Limpsfield 480 

14  Staffordswood 150 

i$  Lingfidd- 200 

lis  Hedge-court. l€0 

j  7  Copthom I 750 

18  Horlcy , 600 

iy  Lowfidd  and  Westfield 2^ 

Carried  over. 5670 
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Sno^over...., 56T0 

to  WetbeiWa  and  Smallfield 140 

21  Outwood 400 

22  Red-hUL 4dO 

23  ReigatB liO 

24  Catibioke KSB 

25  Holmwood 400 

26  Ullh-hill,  and  T"                            SgOO 

27  Headley , £K>0 

28  'W'altoD,  Rings                               id 1  jOO 

29  Sution 250 

30  Cheam. 320 

31  EH-el  common  ai  

32EpsomaadLe                                IfOO 

33  Fetcham 2iQ 

34,  5,  6,  7.  Bookti  ibham,  fee  Jndoied. 

38  pL'3se  Mprsh  iocli 

39  Shnrkleford 1.10 

40  Addlesione 150 

41  Hersham , , . , 200 

42  Esher  inclosed 

43  Kingsion 430 

44  Norbiton 320 

45  Wimbledon  and  Putney 1000 

46  Barnes 200 

tf  Waodsworlh 350 

4B  Egham 445 

Total 18,235 

Heath. 

1  Blindley  heath....... JO 

2  Paeon  iieath 70 

3  Felcol  heaih 250 

4  Frogwood  heath 200 

5  Blackheaih KOO 

6  Munstead  heath 2S0 

Carried  over UgO 
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Broaght  over,.  .•.•,••..,/..••  1790 
r  Hlgfidown heath. r 450 

8  Wormsley  and  HsniltOD. , , .r  • . .  •     Zifi 

9  Hindhead , 3Q96 

)0  Frensham,  Tharsley,  and  Whitley 58.00 

11  Faroham  and  Crookshury 3700 

12  Tuxbury-hill 600 

13  Bagshot    heath.    Romping  downs,    Parhright,   Bisley, 

fiookhurst  green,  Whitmore's  smarts,  Cobham  ridges^ 
Surrey  hill,  Windlesham,  Kingshill^  Wpodham,  Ham- 
haw,  Horsehill^  Pirford,  Oakham , 31,500 

47fiti6 
Commons  hnmght  £)rward., . . . . ,  18,935 

65,521 

J^of«— Walton,  Weybridge,  Red-hill,  Frimley,  and  Woking^ 
aze  at  this  time  inclosing  by  Acts  of  Parliaments 

H^vipg  thu3  stated  the  respective  quantities  of 
these  severa}  poipmoDS  and  heaths^  without  paying 
^ny  regard  to  that  portiop  of  land  which  is  usually 
called  waste,  my  next  business  will  be  to  shew, 
the  immense  value  which  this  extensive  track  of 
land  is  of,  or  rather,  may  be  of,  as  well  in  a  po- 
litical, as  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  to  the 
community  at  large. 

As  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  public  in  its  pre- 
sent sti^te,  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  it;  because,  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
^at  it  brings  in  any ;  indeed  a  question  very  na- 
jturally  arises,  whether  it  is  not  a  positive  loss  to 
^he  public;  but  without  determining  the  point 
liastily^,  J  will  merely  suggest  my  ideas,  and  leave 
f^e  public  to  judge  of  their  conclusiveness. 
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Wc  are  led  to  believe  that  these  commons,  heatha. 
and  wastes,  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
cottager  and  small  farmer,  «Jid  in  this  opioioa, 
some  \eTy  respectable  clergymen  and  landholden, 
in  a  neighbouring  parish  to  this  place,  are  strongly 
prepossessed;  with  them  I  have  often  argued  the 
point,  and  subir-**"''  " —  '-'lowing  to  their  con- 
sideration ;  but  conciled  them  to  en- 
croathment,  at  j  could  not  but  admit 
the  force  of  the  i,  jet,  rather  than  see 
any  alteration  v  deprive  these  people 
from  doing  wh  ["essors  had  done,  they 
were  willing  to  r  own  rights.  But,  as 
this  speaks  only  nU  of  a  part  of  one 
parish,  I  shall  To  a  poor  man  those 
commons,  &r.  offer  an  opportunity  of  erecting  hii 
little  cottage,  to  take  a  slice  of  a  certain  common, 
and  to  inclose  it,  which  he  cultivates  and  makes 
by  dint  of  labour  productive;  having  done  this, 
and  having  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  he 
takes  a  larger  slice,  which  is  usually  done  when 
the  hedge  is  repaired,  and  this  is  called  niggling  or 
coaxing,  incloses  that  also,  which  he  brings  into 
pasture  for  his  cow ;  all  this  he  does  with  perfect 
ease  of  conscience,  because,  apparently  belonging 
to  nobody,  nobody  can  be  hurt:  but  mark  the 
progress  of  this  proceeding;  he  takes  in  the  first 
place  to  himself  that  which  belonged  to  eome 
other  person ;  probably  too,  he  takes  from  other 
persons,  perhaps  his  master,  some  part  of  th6  ma- 
terials wherewith  to  build  his  cottage,  and  the 
stakes  that  furnish  him  with  fencing  may  come  in 
the  same  way ;  he  buys  a  pig,  some  poultry^  and 
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f  tAcrwards  a  cow ;  the  pig,  the  poultry,  and  tb« 
in  a  hard  winter  cannot  live  without  food; 
►es  he  go  to  market  to  buy  this  food  ?  or  rather 
I  let  us  ask,  whether,  with  a  wife,  and  a  young  fa- 
mily about  him,  he  has  the  means  to  buy  it?  if  he 
has  not,  how  are  these  things  obtained,  and  how 
supported?  Does  it  want  further  elucidating  ?  The 
first  act  was  robbery,  and  that  led  to  every  suc- 
ceeding one.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  further, 
and  ace  if  we  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  this  matter, 
ftnd  place  it  to  its  proper  account. 

This  labourer  then  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  youth,  had  committed  some  im- 
prudent step  with  some  neighbouring  girl,  as  poor, 
u  young,  and  till  then  perhaps,  as  innocent  and 
Yirtuous  as  himself.     As  soon    as  the  girl  'is   dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  situation  to  bring  a  burthen  on 
the  parish,  she  is  brought  to  confess  the  father,  the 
[  poor  fellow  is  hurried  away  before  the  magistrate, 
r»nd  having  neither  money,  nor  friends  to  lend  him 
I  may,  he  is  obliged  to  marry  this  girl  as  the  proper 
■.Reparation  for  his  indiscretion.     She  however  loses 
ber  place,  because  in  fact  her  situation  will  not 
I  Admit  of  her  retaining  it;  the  little  money  which 
wUhe  may  have  to  take  from  her  mistress  will  scarcely 
Thuy  oecesaaries  for  the   infant;  and  her  future,  as 
I  ^ell  as  sole  dependance  perhaps,  during  her   ac- 
r  couchement  and  convalescence,  is  upon  the  hard 
but  pitiful  earnings  of  the  husband.     If  he   is  a 
I  farmer's  man,  I2.f.  a  week  is  the  most  he  ran  earn, 
'  but  hnving  lodging  or  house  rent  to  pay  out  of  it, 
I  be  finds  that  his  earnings  will    not  support  them. 
Firing  he  must  have,  if  it  prove  the  winter  season. 
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and  80  they  must  bare  in  summer  so  long  as  the 
woman  continues  a  nurse;  every  spare  half  hour 
therefore,  that  she  can  devote  to  the  employment, 
is  to  go  about  the  hedges  and  pull  them  to  pieces, 
taking  care  to  mangle  any  young  trees  or  braocbcs 
of  old  ones  that  may  fall  in  the  way,  in  order 


thai  they  ma 
provide  this  fi: 
iodgings,  whi 
they  should  1 
collect  materia 
increasing  fan 
nut  unusual  fc 
couragement 
something  towaros 


iunder  by  the  wind,  to 
have  hitherto  lived  in 
st  probable  case,  and  if 
iDOD,  he  then  begins  to 
L  cottage,  to  hold  hii 
le  bouse  rent;  and  ittN 
to  bold  out  some  en- 
y  th&  promise  of  being 
,,ence  of  putting  these 


materials  together.  Thus,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
cause  of  this  encroachment  originated  in  an  im- 
prudent act  of  the  parties  theuiselves,  who  are 
afterwards  driven  to  a  state  of  desperation  by  that 
cruel  policy  which  obliged  them  to  marry,  whether 
they  would  or  not,  whether  they  liked  one  another 
or  not,  and  without  having  perhaps  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  provision  for  that  day,  which  is  to 
iotail  upon  the  remainder  of  their  Jives  the  most 
consummate  bliss  or  misery  ■.  hence,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  proceeds  that  serious  evil  which  every 
farmer  suffers,  who  lives  upon  the  borders  of  4 
common,  a  waste,  or  a  heath. 

I  know  of  an  estate  in  Morccstershire,  where 
nearly  the  whole  parish,  which  is  not  very  large, 
is  the  property  of  one  gentleman  ;  it  is  hounded  on 
the  south  west  by  a  large  common  of  a  fine  loamy 
qnalily,  about  llirec  feet  deep  upon  a  sand  rock. 
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over  which  be  has  the  manerial  rights  ;  and  on  or 
wear  which,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
fermers  on  the  estate,  neither  hut  nor  cotlage  was 
to  be  seen.  The  owner,  heing  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  having  been  in  active  service  during  the 
two  last  wars,  and  consequently  unable  to  visit 
his  seat,  found  on  his  return  home  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first,  that  several  comfortable  cottages 
had  sprung  up  on  difierent  parts  of  the  common, 
particularly  on  that  side  next  his  park.  Upon 
enquiring  among  his  tenants  how  they  happened  to 
permit  it,  as  well  as  of  his  bailiff,  since  they  might 
be  injurious  to  his  estate,  some  of  them  gave  the 
reasons  which  I  have  just  depicted,  and  others, 
that  the  distance  from  the  nearest  village  was  bo 
great  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  upon  their  farms, 
that  the  men  aKvays  made  that  as  an  excuse  for 
their  want  of  punctuality  in  attending  to  their  se- 
veral duties.  They  not  only  saw  the  benefit  that 
would  arise  to  them  individually  by  having  these, 
cottages  erected,  and  by  having  their  men  more 
handy  to  them,  and  consequently  more  at  com- 
mand, connived  at,  and  in  part  aided  the  encroach- 
ment; but  oftentimes  winked  at  the  cutting  down 
ft  few  of  the  colonel's  saplings,  or  pollarding  a  thriv- 
ing ash,  to  make  rafters  and  uprights  to  these  cot- 
tages. Being  a  man  of  philanthropy,  and  not 
being  aware  of  the  consequences,  he  submitted  to 
the  reasoning  of  his  tenants,  and  suffered  the  se- 
veral encroachments  to  pass  by,  with  only  an  in- 
junction to  the  cottagers,  to  take  care  of  his  fences 
and  his  young  timber.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  he  found  an  addition  to  his  neighbourhood  of 
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Mws  Mr  tight  eoltagei  more*    Now  madk  Hm 
iequottCM  «f  this  fidae  tdpiksceiico. 

After  he  had  bectt  a  little  time  at  home^  ho  fonai 
Ihe  whok  estate  gone  m  moch  to  ruin^  ih«t  he  de* 
ierminfid  to  begin  a  general  ^ttem  of  improft^ 
ment^  and  he  did  ok  the  honour  ta  eonault 
upon  those  imprercmente.   A  part  of  our  plaa 
a  bold  hdt  on  tibe  south  west  side  of  the  pail; 
straightening  the  exterior  lines  by  canrjiag  out  al 
concavities^  in  cM'der  to  shelter  that  side  of  the 
.  park  which  was  situate  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hilL 
In  continuing  our  line  along  the  common,  we 
passed  by  the  front  of  these  cottages^  leaTtng  a  pro- 
per carriage  way  to  them ;  we  were  also  put  to  the 
additional  ezpence  of  a  fence  immediatdy  in  fireet 
pf  them.    This  was  composed  of  live^  whitej  asd 
black  thoruj   carefully  ti^ken  up  from  soane  eU 
fences  which  were  removed  to  enlarge  intmor  eU 
inclosures^  or  to  extend  the  park^  and  thejr  wcie 
planted  with  all  imaginable  care.    Some  time  aflir 
this  part  of  the  plantation  was  made  complete,  aad 
the  nights  had  become  dark^  as  if  by  conspiracyj  t 
great  part  of  this  fence  was  torn  down,  and  le- 
moved  some  distance  from  the  ditch.     It  was  no 
more  than  I  had  expected^  and  I  had  from  the 
first  prepared  the  colonel  for  it;  but  he  could  nst 
be  brought  to  believe,  that  people  whom  he  hsd 
never  offended^  and  whose  cottages  he  could  paU 
down,  and  the  inhabitants  turn  out  at  his  pleasuiti 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act :  all  his  endeavouii 
however  proved  abortive,  for  although  he  offered  i 
very  large  reward,  he  never  could  find  out  tke 
parties  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  wanton  H^ 


IK^  cohdAkoWayer  verjr  rmdify  jkereeiye  tiiat  ihey 
wwe  aTtree  t(k  our  proceedibg  with  the  plmtatHMi 
aad  tbeiaaloiMrtv,  and  there  wag  everj  reason  to  be 
iatttii^,  1i»t  eyeny  one  ef  tiiem  had  been  pactict 
ha  the  deaMliiian  ef  the  fonaer  fence.  Tbej  were 
thiceAore  warned  of  the  consequences  of  such  ta^ 
tare  acts  of  yiolence^  and  as  they  knew  the  cik> 
loneltabe  a  determined  man^  and  one  who  was 
ftofc  t»  be  deterred  from  his^  object^  by  those  con^ 
lideratioiit  of  opposition  or  losses  which  might 
iMre  alanned  other  people^  he  gave  them  to  under*^ 
ifcliid;  that^he  should  repair  the  fences  and  go  oij^ 
wilbthe  iaclosure^  and  that  every  one  of  Hie  cot* 
tsgars  diould  have  the  libfrty^  during  (heir  good 
beha^ui^  to  plant  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground 
wMii  eaMtageg  and  turnips^  &c.  upon  condition 
dMt  they  did  not  injure*  the  young  trees^  that  th^ 
li|it  tie-  ground  clean^  but  above  $M,  that  tbqr 
did  not  sufllir  the  hedges  to  be  destroyed.  Every 
one  seemed  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  aome 
-#f  theA^  began-  to-  dig  the  ground  between  the^tneea 
Ibff  fhrir  own'  use.  The  colond  thinking  tiiat  he 
Itaid'at  once  found  out  and  cured  tiie  evil^  #ea* 
on  with  increasing  activity  with  his  incloturea 
and  planting ;  when>  just  as  the  plants  vi^ere  be» 
ginning  to  shoot,  and  the  fence  to  exhibit  the 
tame^  appearance,  both  the  one  and  the  oiher  were 
iuddenly  torn  up,  and  lay  some  days  it  was 
thought,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  dry  winds  of 
March.  Enraged  more^han  ever  at  this  last  piece 
of  treachery,  he  offered  every  bribe  to  discover  tka 
authors,  but  without  effect,  and  he  was  at  lait 
obliged  to  pay  each  of  these  cottagers  a  certain  pe« 
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cuniary  consideration  for  the  liberty  of  planting 
Lis  own  commons,  and  for  his  weakness  in  having 
had  no  confidential  person  to  superintend  his  con- 
cerns during  his  absence,  and  in  having  given  » 
certain  degree  of  sanction  to  the  erection  of  tho» 
cottages  which  he  found  built  on  his  first  return 
home. 

I  have  been  1  "   '  .t  length  by  a  detail  of 

this  circumstai  an  assure  the  public  is 

fact^  and  the  g  ne  I  am  ready  to  give 

as  a  corroboratii  1 1  brought  it  forward 

merely  to  shew.  te  days   even  cottage 

rights  originatf  !M;ts  which  these  have 

over  the  propel  oining  estates;  and  it 

shews  also  the  .  every  land  owner,  or 

!iis  agent,  never  i<-  mallest  encroachment, 

lest  that  encroachment  should  rise  up  at   some  fu- 
ture period  in  judgment  against  him,  and  prevent 
any   further  arrangement  or  improvement  of  his 
■  estate, 

I  am  the  last  man  who  would  be  desirous  of 
erasing  the  dwelling  of  the  cottager  from  the  map 
of  society,  because  I  well  know  that  society,  as  it 
is  now  formed,  could  not  do  without  them ;  not- 
withstanding they  are  too  often  the  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  plunder,  and  like  the  picture  so 
ably  described  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  "We  expected, 
savs  he,  to  find  In  the  lonely  cott^e,  in  a  sheltered 
glade,  the  abode  ofpeaceandhappiness.hut  wefound 
that  a  happy  scene  will  not  ahvavs  make  happy  in- 
habitants. At  Ihe  ddor  stood  two  or  three  squalid 
children,  with  ciiger  famished  countenances,  staring 
through  matted  hair.     On  enleriog  the  hovel,  it 
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^Kras  so  dark,  (hat  we  could  at  first  sec  notliine^. 
^^By  degrees  a  scene  of  misery  opened.  We  saw 
other  rairged  children  within,  and  were  soon  struck 
with  a  female  figure  groveling;  at  full  length  by  the 
Bide  of  a  few  embers  on  the  hearth.  Her  arms  were 
naked . to  ber  shoulders,  and  her  rags  scarcely  co- 
vered her  body.  On  our  speaking  to  her  she  mut- 
tered in  return  a  mixture  of  obscenity  and  impre- 
cations. We  had  never  seen  so  deplorable  a  ma- 
niac. We  had  not  observed  when  we  entered 
what  now  struck  us,  a  man  sitting  in  the  corner  of 
the  hovel  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look  of  de- 
jection as  if  lost  in  despair.  We  asked  him  who 
that  wretched  person  was?  she  is  my  wife,  said  he, 
with  a  composed  melancholy,  and  the  mother  of 
these  children ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  great 
sensibility,  and  it  struck  ua  what  distress  he  must 
ftei  every  evening  after  his  labour,  when,  instead 
of  finding  a.  little  domestic  comfort,  he  met  the 
misery  and  horror  of  such  a  house,  the  total 
neglect  of  his  little  afiairs,  his  family  without  any 
overseer,  brought  up  in  idleness  and  dirt;  and  his 
wife,  for  whom  he  had-  no  means  of  providing 
either  assistance  or  cure,  lying  ao  wretched  an  ob- 
ject always  before  him.  We  left  him  strongly  im- 
pressed with  his  calamilv,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
more  severe  visitation  than  the  hand  of  heaven 
commonly  indicts.  On  relating  our  adventure  at 
supper,  we  were  informed  that  the  man  whose  ap- 
pearance of  sensibility  had  affected  us  so  much, 
was  one  of  the  most  hardened,  mischievous  fellows 
in  the  country,  that  he  had  been  delected  in  sheep 
itealing,  that  he  had  killed  a  Dcighbour's  horse  in 

VOL.  III.  A  k 
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an  act  of  revenge,  and  thut  it  was  suppoced  li« 
had  given  bis  wife,  who  was  infamous  also,  a  blow 
in  a  quarrri  which  had  occasioned  her  maladv. 
Through  such  strange  fatality  do  mankind  become 
thcmseWes  the  ininiit^rs  of  those  distresses,  which 
Pr()vidence  would  never  have  inflicted  upon  tbem." 

Having  e!<tablish«d  one  point,  namely,  the  origin 
of  the  cottage  erbage  upon  the  com- 

mon, let    us  ta.\ue  of  the  common 

through  the  co  nbtic :  he  keeps  a  cow, 

and  some  pigs.  turned  out  to  get  what 

they  can  upoi  n  ;  some   commons  are 

much  more  v;  here  both  in  soil,  her- 

bage, and  dry  or  dry,  good  or  bad, 

they  are  alike  r  these  cottagers  ;  the 

wife  takes  this  charge  upon  herself,  while  the  hus- 
band follows  his  day  labour,  when  he  can  find 
work;  when  he  cannot,  he  must  do  something 
else,  perhaps  part  of  the  time  he  cuts  turf  from  the 
common,  or  furze,  or  what  not,  for  the  use  ofhii 
cottage,  which  no  man  will,  I  think,  venture  to 
say  that  every  cotfager  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
do;  but  perhaps,  the  other  part  of  his  time  is  »o(- 
tcned  away  at  the  neighbouring  pot-house,  where 
his  morals  become  more  vitiated  and  contaminated 
than  they  were  before. 

When  this  turf  is  pared  off  from  a  thin  skinned 
soil,  it  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  herbage  or  heath, 
but  generally  by  the  latter,  but  it  is  frequently 
underwater.  Thepaltry  produce  ofthe  cow  goes  to 
support  the  family  with  food,  and  also  affords  some  for 
the  pigs  ;  but  as  milk  alone  will  not  fat  them,  they 
have  recourse  to  some  farmer's  barn,  or  some  fai- 
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ii  selected  as  they  may   want.    It  ib  evident  tliat 
neither  the  cow,  tbe  pig,  nor  the  poultry  could  be 
kept  on  this  common  without  the  occasional  as- 
'tistance  of  some  neighbouring    farm.     Their  fare 
must  be  poorj  and  their  pittance  very  small,  with- 
.  out  some  such  assistance.     Does    the  barn    door 
■tand  near  the  street  or  the  road,  the  master  is  sure, 
let  him  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  let  him  have  who  he 
|,  will  as  labourers,  he  is  eure  I  say,  to  be  plundered 
I  iome    part  of  the  day  or  other,    either  by  some 
t  cf  these  cottagers,  or  by   some  persons  in   league 
with  them.     In  fact,  sorry  am   I  to  say,  that  the 
depravity  of  most  of  the  lower  orders  of  labourers 
ia  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  farmer  to  say  he  has  a  servant  about  him  lo 
honest  as  neither  to  pilfer  himself,  nor  to  suffer  any 
other  person  to  do  it.     If  therefore  this  cow,  pig, 
^  or  poultry  are  to  be  occasionally  supported  by  the 
f  produce  of  inclosed  or  of  cultivated  land,  and  if  the 
I   possession  of  this  independent  cottage,  which  is  the 
pride  uf  these  people,  gives  tiie  owner  a  disposition 
to  work  only  when  he  pleases,  and  play  as  often 
as  he  tikes,  how  much  benefit   does  the  public  de- 
rive from  this  common  through  the  medium  of  the 
cottage;  for  as  soon  as  the  children  can  walk,  almost 
their  only  business  is  to  procure  wood,  and  to  pull 
up  fences,  either  new  or  old,  that  they  are  able  to 
do,  and  hence  instead  of  being  brought  up  to  in- 
dustry, their  very  introduction  is  to  robbery. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  supposed  advantage 
accruing  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
cottager,  in  a  way  which  I  apprehend  decides  tbe 
A  A  3 
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qiif^tion,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  advanl 
wliicli  may  arise  to  the  farmer,  and  the  small  fn 
holder  or  j'coaian  from  these  commons. 

As  they  no  doubt  keep  a  stork  of  some  kind, 
cows,  steers,  sheep,  or  colts,  perhaps  a  few  of 
each,  such  men  are  always  unwilling;  to  have  these 
enminons  inclosed,  because  they  would  lose   and 


4 


?,  if  it  could  be  so 
indred  acres,  more  or 
they  must  be  content 
can  be  proved  to  be 
Qore,  say  10,  20,  or 
e  shews  them,  tbat 
lieen  doing  has  beeo 
the  rights  of  others, 


gi\e  lip  thereby 
callct!,  of  a  rai 
less,  when,  by  a 
wifli  such  a  por 
their  absolute  r 
30  acres,  and 
what  they  may  b 
a  positive  encro: 
and  contrary  (o  Iliat  Bacred  and  divine  law  which 
ordains,  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  ex- 
pect they  will  do  unto  ourselves,  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  be  strictly  honest,  and  to  take  no 
more  than  belongs  to  us.  But  what  is  the  practice  ? 
unless  the  common  be  what  is  called  stinted,  the 
farmer  who  is  immediately  on  the  spot  may  run 
away  with  all  the  little  advantages  which  at  any 
particular  season  of  the  year  may  belong  to  them. 
If  the  common  is  dry,  and  his  farm  is  large,  he 
may  overstock  it  with  sheep  by  day,  and  remove 
them  to  his  fold  at  night,  or  perhaps  into  his  in- 
closures;  and  he  may  overstock  it  with  cattle, 
feeding  them  occasionally,  as  he  pleases,  and  which 
liis  immediate  contiguity  to  the  common  enables 
him  to  do.  His  cattle  therefore  may  not  get  worse, 
Rlihough  I  am  persuaded  they  do  not  advance 
nnuii ;  but  if  his  cattle  collectively  are  more  than 
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'•ttfficicntto  keep  the  common  bare  at  all  seasoqs, 
*  what  then  becomes  of  the  cattle  of  (he  more  dis- 
tant farmer  and  the  cottager?  and  especially 
during  the  wet  and  cold  months,  when  many  of 
them  are  so  wet  that  almost  every  step  the  cattle 
t  take  may  be  said  to  he  in  a  pond;  and  very  few 
'  indeed  there  are  in  the  east  and  south  parts  of  the 
county  that  arc  not  quite  so;  what  is  Warling- 
'  bam,  Lingfield,  Hedge-court,  Coplhorn,  Blindley- 
heath,  Horley,  and  many  others,  where  at  times 
tile  whole  is  nearly  one  sheet  of  water  }  Can  it  be 
possible  that  cattle  of  any  sort,  unless  they  were 
allied  to  ampbibiousness,  should  thrive  in  situationa 
like  these  ?  Whatever  little  advantage  they  may  de- 
rive in  a  prime  month  or  two,  is  more  than  lost  in 
every  succeeding  one,  by  the  serious  efiect  which 
the  poverty  of  this  fare  has  upon  the  growth  of  the 
animal.  But  we  know  also  from  sad  experience, 
that  if  sheep  arc  suffered  to  raugc  these  commons 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  winter  or  the  spring, 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  be  half  starved,  but  they 
ue  subject  to  a  worse  malady,  namely,  the  rot, 
and  what  is  termed  the  foot  rot :  the  latter,  however, 
may  be  cured,  and  so  possibly  may  the  rot  under 
certain  circumstances;  but  no  person,  who  is  a 
judge  of  the  matter,  will  choose  to  buy  sheep 
afflicted  with  either  ;  nor  will  he  buy  them  at  all, 
even  if  they  are  thought  to  be  sound,  if  he  knowB 
the  sort  of  ground  they  have  come  from,  without 
a  warrant.  If  therefore,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  farmer  should  lose  one  out  of  twenty  by  any  of 
these  disorders,  1  would  fain  ask  where  is  the  pro- 
.  iBt  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  far- 
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mer;  for  Te  find,  that  even  the  neiglibounog  oa«* 
see  the  necessity  of  feedtog  them  regularly,  to  keep  1 
them  from  going  back  as  they  call  it ;  indeed,  then  j 
are  several  farmers  in  the  parishes  of  Liogfield,  Bur-  n 
stow,  Horley,  &c.  bordering  upon  these  commoiu,  j 
who  never  turn  out  a  single  thing,  because  they  are  ■ 
of  opinion  thei  restless,  unconfioed  i 

disposition  and  added  to  the  small  7 

benefit  supposed  obtained,  very  often 

proves  a  loss  in  d  of  gain. 

When   the  c  Iry  as   Felcot-heatb> 

they  are  usual!  ^  h  heath,  and  some  of  ] 

those  in  the  weal  warf  furze,  as  well  i 

heath,  and   it  is  aths  and    commonly  | 

where  we  find  the  coiinger  and  tho  small  farmer 
constantly  at  work,  paring  and  cutting  the  heath 
and  the  furze,  with  any  small  semblance  of  pas- 
ture for  fuel,  so  that  you  may  nde  over  scores  of 
acres  without  seeing  a  blade  of  good  nourishing 
grass;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  cattle  eat 
the  tops  of  the  furze,  and  that  it  is  both  whole- 
some and  nutritive,  to  which  I  give  my  most  cor- 
dial assent  under  particular  circumstances;  but  do 
they  ever  eat  the  heath  which  every  where  pre- 
vails above  50  per  cent  over  the  other  produce  ? 
Take  it  therefore,  under  all  the  present  circum- 
stances, that  the  commons  are  so  few  where  3  or 
is.  per  acre  can  be  made  of  them,  in  point  of 
profit,  that  I  can  venture  to  assert  from  my  own 
observation,  and  the  information  I  have  collected 
from  dispassionate  people,  that  they  are  a  present 
loss  to  the  public,  by  (be  deterioration  of  the  cattle, 
the  losses  that  often   attend  them,   the   habits  of 
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f-tncroaebment  and  indolence  which  they  induce 
ia  the  farmer  and  coHugor,  to  «ay  nothing  of  their 
being  receptacles  for  gypsies  and  thieves  of  all  de- 
I  <criptions.  My  Lord  Kaines,  whose  Gentleman's 
Farmer  proves  him  to  be  no  stranger  to  the  subject 
which  he  wrote,  and  whose  authority,  as  well 
i  at  the  har,  as  in  the  corn  field,  was  always  listened 
to  with  reverence,  thus  expresses  himself.  In 
•peaking  of  preparing  land  for  cropping,  "  I  can- 
not conclude,  says  be,  this  article,  without  in- 
veighing against  the  commons  in  England,  which 
produce  very  little,  and  are  destructive  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  idlers  who  subsist  by  cha- 
rity. An  Act  for  dividing  them,  as  in  Scotland, 
would  give  work  to  many  thousands,  would  in- 
crease population,  would  add  greatly  to  the  land 
product,  and  no  less  to  the  public  revenue." 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  to  whose  extensive 
knowledge  and  unwearied  application  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  owe  a  great  deal  of  that  conse- 
quence which,  as  a  public  body,  they  have  so  justly 
acquired  all  over  Europe,  has  in  bis  address  to  the 
Board,  of  July  1794,  with  his  usual  discrimination 
and  perspicuity,  selected  from  Mr.  Vancouver's  la- 
boured report  of  Cambridgeshire,  certain  data 
upon  which  be  has  founded  his  calculations  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  common  field  liind  in  this  kingdom,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  that  portion  which  is  made 
defective  cultivation.  The  total  number  of  these 
three  species  lie  supposes  to  be  22,351,000,  one 
half  of  which,  or  11,175,500,  he  denotes  waste,  the 
other  half  common   field,    and  unproductive  in  a 


I 


iarly  its  own,  marked 
character,  especiaJljr 
hern  or  western  coun- 
tterion  to  affix  a  stand- 
\  by.  I  even  doubt 
dge  itself  wilt  bear  out 
Will  the  counties  of 
Lent,     Sussex.  ■  Hants, 
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certain  degree,  and  lie  calculates  avalueupon  Hiese 
founded  upon  Mr.  Vancouver's  valuation  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Much  as  1  feel  disposed  to  venerate 
the  honourable  baronet's  opinion  in  other  cases, 
yet  in  the  present  instance,  I  can  by  no  means  as- 
sent fo  the  whole  of  hia  etatement,  much  less  to  the 
conclusion  ;  her""-"  '^"■"^'-idgeshire,  as  he  partly 
admits,  is  a  co 
with  so  great  a 
when  compared 
ties,  that  it  is  by 
ard  to  rcgulali 
whelherthecoui 
Mr.  Vancouver' 
Norfolk,  SuflTol 
Berks,  ATilts,  or  Somerset,  bear  an  addition  of 
rent  of  nine  shillings  per  acre,  communibus  agris, 
tir  would  they  at  the  period  of  his  address  ?  much 
as  the  rent  of  particular  farms  have  increased  since 
then,  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  has  upon  the  average, 
greatly  advanced  the  capital  ;  or  in  other  words,  if 
the  money  price  of  an  acre  of  land  has  increased 
from  15*.  to  20s.  the  fee  simple  has  not  increased 
from  27  to  30  years  purchase  upon  the  improved 
rent;  I  rather  suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  if  it 
was  worth  30  years  purchase  at  15s.  per  acre,  the 
number  of  years  purchase  will  be  reduced  to  26,  or 
at  most  27,  at  the  improved  rent;  the  calculation 
would  therefore  have  been  nearer  the  mark  to  have 
proceeded  thus: 

n,17,),r)00  acres  of  waste,  worth  when  inclosed, 
upon  tlie  average  per  acre  Is d'^,9\\,\-ib 
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11^175^500  acres  of  common  field  and 
'    improveable  land  at  8a*.  per  acre  . .  jf  4,470,200 
Additional  produce,  at  22^.  6rf.  per  acre  25,344,875 
Additional  to  the  national  capital,  at 

27  years  purchase  of  the  produce  .. .  684,311,598 

.  Taking  a  view  of  all  the  wastes  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  those, 
which  from  the  several  County  Reports  I  am  able 
to  calculate,  I  submit  with  great  diffidence,  that 
they  would  not  fetch  upon  the  average  more  than 
seven  shillings  per  acre,  and  many  of  them  would 
be  dear  at  that ;  though  I  do  not  dispute  that  some 
may  be  worth  fifteen  shillings  and  upwards ;  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  stand  acquitted  among 
my  brethren  of  the  profession  for  advancing  the 
position,  that  the  kingdom  will  neither  bear  an 
addition  of  nine  shillings  per  acre,  nor  as  little  will 
that  improved  rent  be  worth  any  thing  like  30 
years  purchase.  In  all  calculations  which  have 
not  estimates  in  view,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
safer  way  to  err  even  on  the  lower  scale. 

Whatever  may  be  theexpence  of  improvements  on 
land,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be 
deducted  in  a  national  point  of  view,  or  to  the  full 
extent  of  it  from  the  amount ;  for  the  money  so 
paid  away  is  only  changing  hands  among  ourselves, 
and  that  with  accumulated  advantage  and  interest 
through  every  one  of  them.  It  is  not  like  foreign 
merchandise,  which  requires  a  Policy  of  Insurance  to. 
be  opened  at  Lloyd's  at  a  premium  of  i^20  or  ^50 
per  cent  upon  the  raw  materials,  for  principal,  in^ 
terest,  risk,  and  profit,  to  ensure  its  safe  convey- 
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aiince,  after  having  sent  so  much  of  the  capHa]  of 
this  country  abroad  to  purchase  this  merchandise 
to  the  enriching  of  foreigners ;  white  evefry  step 
that  is  takf  n  with  the  other,  enriches  and  improva 
the  face  of  our  country,  and  makes  us  every  daj 
more  and  more  independent  of  foreign  nations. 


I  have  been 
John's,  previo 
tain  the  value 
county,  becaust 
of  the  reason  oi 
mate ;    but  bed 
question  natur 
tontion  of  the  b 
raclersin  the  pa 
the  very  extensive  common: 


this  calculation  of  Sir 
ng  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
I  and  commons  in  this 
my  readers  some  ideas 
vhicfa  I  found  my  esti- 
d  to  that,  one  grand 
D  vbich  I  beg  the  at* 
.  as  those  worthy  cha- 
ield,  who  are  for  having 
n  that  parish  remain 


in  statu  quo;  though  neither  of  them  make  the 
smallest  use  of  them.  Do  they  find  any  the  most 
distant  employment  for  the  wheelwright,  the  black- 
smith, the  millwright,  and  miller,  the  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  and  glazier,  the  flax-dresser,  the  spin- 
ner, the  weaver,  the  hedger  and  ditcher,  the 
drainer,  the  ploughman,  and  thrasher,  with  a  hun- 
dred other  professions  subordinate  and  appendant 
on  them  ?  Is  not  therefore  the  loss  which  the  in- 
closing these  commons  would  necessarily  furnish  to 
all  these  descriptions  of  persons,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  a  serious  evil,  and  would  they  not  far  ex- 
ceed the  present  paltry  advantage  which  may  arise 
to  a  few  individuals  for  the  privilege  of  cutting 
ttirf,  licatli,  &c.  and  starving  a  few  miserab.'e 
cafde,  thereby  keeping  just  so  much  additional 
ca[)ititl  as  their  cultivation  would  throw  into  the 
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national  stocky  dormant  and  idle  ?  I  am  clearl j 
conYinced  in  mj  own  mind  that  it  is^  and  I  hope 
by  this  time  they  are  equally  so ;  but  let  us  throw 
the  whole  of  these  into  cultivation^  in  some  way  or 
other^  and  then  see  how  ihe  account  stands. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  article  of  commons, 
there  are  18^335  acres^  and  of  heaths  47^S86  acres 
at  this  time  unincjosed^  making  together  65,581 
acres,  these  we  will  dispose  in  the  following  man** 
ner,  in  order  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  thinks  that  from  what  I  have 
leen  of  their  quality,  they  will  bear  me  out  in  this 
distribution  of  them. 

jicres. 

From 18,235  of  commons 

Take   6,783  for  meadow  and  pasture. 


1M52  for  arable. 
From  which  take      452  for  hedges^  ditches,  ponds^ 

■    pits,  buildings,  roads>  Ac. 
For  the  sake  of 

eyen  numbers    11,000  for  complete  cultivation 

— —  under  the  plough. 
Suppose  that  out  of  the  11,000  acres  one  fifth  i(> 
be  always  under  fallow,  and  the  other  four  fifttis  to 
be  either  in  wheat,  beans,  peas,  barley,  oats,  tares, 
doTcr,  and  tumipsi,  &c.  and  their  produce  I 
estimate  at  the  sun  of  4*56,650  sterling,  'per 
annum. 

Acret. 

Again  say  •  •  6783  for  meadow  and  pasture. 
Titke 383  for  hedges,  ditches,  roads,  ponds, 

— —     gravel  pits,  buildings,  &c. 

6400 


1 
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Suppose  that  each  acre  produces  one  loadof  har, 
and  one  load  of  rowen,  these  6400  acres  will  jieW 
an  annual  return  of  ^^28,800,  which  added  to  the 
arable  -^^36,650,  will  make  a  produce  equal  ia  the 
sum  of  ^S5,450  sterling;  the  Talue  of  the  straw 
will  defray  the  ezpence  of  harvesting  and  Citing 


the  corn  for  r" 

pasturage  on 
ther  with  the  j 
the  hedgerow' 
e.vpence  of  m. 
sider  to  be  moj 
returned  to  th« 
pence  of  plouj 
at  the  net  valm 


"le  additional  feed  or  de> 
id  pasture  ground,  toge- 
of  a  certain  portion  of 
will  more  than  pay  the 

The  ofial  com  I  con-  { 
to  the  value  of  the  seed 
1  if  we  deduct  the  ex-  | 
>undj  &c.  we  shall  come  i 
oduce,  exclusive  of  rent 


and  taxes.  This  espcnce  of  ploughing,  &c.  may 
he  reckoned  at  about  .^^8850,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  sum  of  ,^85,450,  and  there  will  remain  a  clear 
gain  to  (he  public  by  the  inclosure  in  question,  of 
the  sum  of  ji'7(),600  sterling,  per  annum. 

AVc  have  now  to  estimate  the  heaths,  and  these 
we  have  computed  at  47,286  acres. 

Say  from 47,286  take 

For  pasture  .  .  50 

For  plantation  34,296 

For  hedges,  Sac.        440  to  the  arable  part  only. 

34,786 

Ixaving   12,502  for  arable,  and  being 

divided  as  before,  or 
4  always  in  fallow, 
that  is,  about  S500 
acresj  there  will  then 
remain 10,000  acres  to  be  annually 
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in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  tares,  turnips, 
cloyer,  and  seeds ;  these  I  compute  will  bring  pro- 
ducts of  the  annual  value  of  ^61,950,  from  which 
deduct  the  e:rpence  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  sow- 
ing, &c.  i^SOOO,  and  it  leaves  us  ^53,950,  to 
which  are  to  be  added  ^S2d  for  the  50  acres  of 
pasture,  and  ^165,0  for  the  plantations,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  heaths  and  commons  will  be 
thus : 

For  conunons,  including  pasture  and  arable  76,600 
For  heaths,  including  do.  and  plantations  •  •    55,825 


.^132,425 


Producing  37,050  qrs.  of  grain  annually, 

and 15,650  qrs.  of  pulse, 

and  « .  • . .    4,400  loads  clover  and  seed  hay, 

and 1,300  acres  of  turnips. 

Common 

fields  •  •  24,500  qrs.  of  grain"! 
Ditto  . . .    9,000  qrs.  of  pulse  | 
Ditto  .  • .       550  loads  of  bay  >valuedat     28,000 
Ditto  .    .       500  acres  of  tur- 
nips 


•  •  •  • 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  under  view  a 
plain  state  of  facts,  from  whence  it  appears,  that 
inclosing  of  the  commons,  heaths,  and  wastes  that 
are  now  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  county, 
converting  only  into  tillage  such  parts  as  may  be 
more  immediately  fit  for  the  plough,  laying  down 
into  permanent  pasture  all  the  strong  and  heavy 
parts,  and  planting  all  the  hilly  parts  that  may  be 
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either  inaccessible  to  the  plough,  too  light  or  too 
thin,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  J^132,425,  and  in  corn 
and  pulse  53,700  quarters,  besides  food  for  cattJe 
of  4400  loads  of  hay,  and  1300  acres  of  turnips, 
say,  S6,000  tons,  to  which  we  have  to  add  the  in- 
creased produce  of  the  common  fields,  and  the 
total    annual    revenue    would    be    not    less  than 


^160,425,  a 
fail  to  arrest 
It  will  hav 
set  at  rest  ' 
which  I  trusl 
the  whole  bo 
If  more  cotia 
at  any  future 
the  stvrral   faims, 


considerable,  as  cannot 
<f  the  Board, 
d  effect,  it  will  for  ever 

idea  of  encroachment, 
riently  proved  pervada 
er  orders  of  the  people. 
necessary,  either  now  or 
lem  he  provided  for  on 
parishes  in  a  proper 


way.  hut  let  it  be  so  ordered  that  we  have  no  more 
trespassers,  for  as  a  judicious  author  says,  "  trcs- 
"  passers  on  wastes  cannot  be  prevented  but  br 
"  great  attention;  the  first  trepasseris  criminal;  bii 
*'  act  is  a  robbery:  but  if  those  who  should  punish 
"  it  suffer  it  to  remain,  their  forbearance  gi\« 
"  coutidcnce  to  his  title.  He  is  permitted  to  go  to 
"  market  with  (he  fruit  of  his  crime,  and  time  hav- 
"  ing  involved  that  crime  in  obscurity,  those  who 
"  succeed  to  his  possession  cannot  be  deemed  partiei 
"  to  it. 

"  To  punish  such  for  having  purchased  whtl 
"  could  iiot  have  been  offered  to  sale,  if  those  who 
"  ought  to  have  prevented  the  trespass  had  doDC 
"  their  duly,  is  the  extreme  of  rigour. 

"  If 'tis  our  fault  (o  give  the  people  scope, 
"  It  is  our  tyrannj  to  strike  and  gall  (hem 


"  Porwhal  we  bid  them  da.  For  we  bid  ibi* 
"  Where  evil  deeds  have  tlieir  permisaive  pass, 
"  And  not  their  puiiiihtnent. 

The  followingobservalionsmadcby  the  ministers 
and  officers  of  King  James  the  first,  are  so  extremely 
pertinent,  that  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  with- 
out bringing  them  forward. 

The  forests,  say  they,  if  inclosed,  would  be  more 
secure  for  travellers,  more  profitable  for  the  inha- 
bitants, and  more  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth. 
Whatsoever  benefit  arises  uncertainly,  of  what 
yearly  value  soever,  if  this  benefit  may  be  increased 
sod  made  certain  without  prejudice  to  any,  there  is 
neither  reason  nor  common  sense  in  him  that  op- 
poses it.  These  waste  grounds,  as  now  they  arc 
used,  yield  not  to  any  that  certain  or  uttermost 
value  they  justly  may;  therefore,  to  alter  the  use 
of  them,  and  make  them  more  profitable  to  those 
particular  men  whom  they  concern,  and  to  the 
whole  wcale  public,  is  a  lawful,  charitable,  and 
consequently  a  work  most  worthy,  and  of  no  dan- 
ger. And  if  reason  and  common  sense  allow  t(, 
taw  cannot  but  allow  it.  Lex  plus  laudalur,  quaado 
ratione  probatur.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wastea 
and  commons  are  of  some  use  in  the  maintainance 
of  families,  yet,  as  manurable  lands  arc  of  much 
more,  to  continue  the  former  in  the  same  stale 
would  be  to  continue  an  inconvenience,  that  a 
mischief  should  grow.  The  inclosures  already 
made  have  been  made  by  degrees,  as  the  kingdom 
increased  in  people;  and  as  they  have  increased, 
commons  and  wastes  have  decrensed;  but  if  the/ 


g" 
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had  not  been  found  more  profitable,  the  inclosio^i 
them  had  been  a  needless  trouble,  and  a  superfluous 
charg;e.  The  three  principal  arguments  made  use 
of  to  maintain  commons-antiquitr,  the  multitude 
and  a  common  consent,  are  pillars  that  support 
many  abandonable  customs,  and  each  of  them  n^ 
tber  infers  and  implies  an  error  than  a  truth;  but 
leaving  to  pr  apparent  and    imperti- 

nent to  the  I  ,  it  is  certain  (hat  if  in- 

closures  are  )Ie  (as  is  allowed)  thejr 

are  to  be  pre'  nons,  wliose  use  is  only 

to  pasture  CI  no  profit  to  the  owners: 

and  in  a  misi  '  must  be,  who  haic  no 

otltcr  pasture  ch  kine  and  labonring 

o\cn ;   for  on  }t,  in  grounds  inclosed, 

is  worth,  in  proiii,  .....  |M.,^iiiriiigin  commons;  and 
oneoXjVirllfcd  in  grounds,  will  perform  more  strong 
labour  than  two  commoners.  The  more  commons 
arc  continued,  the  less  remains  for  tillage,  mowing 
grounds,  and  for  pasture  for  feeding  cattle  for  diet 
And  thoui:h  tlicrc  are  sufficient  supples  ( for  money) 
of  beef  and  mutton,  for  many,  yet  the  poorer  sort, 
by  the  excessive  prices  of  these  kinds  of  victuals,  find 
not  sufiicieut  of  either ;  but  if  the  means  to  feed 
Mere  increased,  the  prices  thereof  would  decrease; 
then  the  poor  labouring  man,  that  is  now  forced  (o 
feed  on  roots  and  other  weak  food,  might  some- 
times be  refreshed  with  these  kinds  of  more  strong 
and  nourishing  meats.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
farmer  would  sufi'cr,  if,  through  abundance,  the 
prices  should  fall,  the  argument  proves  too  much, 
for  by  this  reason  it  were  best  to  make  a  less  num- 
ber of  incIo=ures,  to  make  sustenance  dearer,  that 
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ftnneTB  might  become  richer  bj  opprcesing  the 
poor,  with  unconscionable  ratos  of  the  things  they 
sell  for  human  relief.  It  is  not  the  increase  of  in- 
closurea  and  improving  of  wastes  that  would  make 
farmers  less,  but  more  able,  to  afford  more  reason- 
ableprices  of  all  their  vendibles,  and  to  maintain  their 
estates  as  well  as  they  do  now;  for  so  long  as  hu- 
man creatures  increase,  there  maj  be  a  want  of 
means  to  relieve  them,  but  never  of  means  to  vend 
what  the  earth  yields  for  food.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject ;  h  is  allowed  that  two  acres  of  land  in- 
closed are  worth  three  in  common  fields,  (so  that 
these  -were  much  better  inclosed),  and  40  acres  in 
common  fields  better  than  100  in  a  waste  common, 
if  the  land  be  in  both  cases  of  equal  goqdness.  In- 
etosures  then  are  better  than  common  grounds  by 
almost  one  half  Can  it  be  a  doubt  then  whether 
they  should  be  inclosed,  since  the. commonwealth 
loseth  near  it'IOOO  in  if  2000  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  it  were  better  they  were  inclosed,  yet  not 
best  to  inclose  them,  because  innovations  are  harsh 
and  distaslefulto the  multitude:  butadmitaman  was 
born  deaf,  or  blind,  or  lame,  would  he  distaste  it 
that  he  should  be  made  to  hear,  to  see,  or  to  go 
flonnd,  because  it  were  a  novelty  to  hira  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  that  before  he  had  not  ? 

The  spacious  forests,  chaces,  and  wastes  in  Eng- 
land, if  royal  consent,  and  the  vulgar,  whom  it  con- 
cerns, M'ere  conformable,  might  be  improved  to  up- 
wards of  two  millions  per  annum.  And  let  all  the 
benefits  that  are  at  thii^  day,  viis  et  modis,  made  by 
all  the  lords  and  inter-commoners  in  England,  of  all 
<be  wastes  within  the  same  be  laid  in  a  balance,  the 
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less  than  one  fourth  partof  a  mitlioa  will  mote  tbaa 
counterweigh  them  &11;  so  that  the  commonwealth 
loHeth  near  seven  parts  of  eigbt.  Suppose  an  ia- 
slance  of  a  waste  of  5000  acres,  to  which  admit  to 
belong  500  commoners  (which  were  very  much, 
for  there  are  wastes  of  ^0,000  acres  that  are  not 
charged  with  so  manv.  1  and  suppose  450  of  these 
commoners  to  acres  of  mauurable  lami 

iti  his  pOGSessi  ther  50  being  cottagen, 

to  have  five  i  whole  then  of  their  ma- 

nurabie  lands  to   17,950  acres;  mora 

tbaQ  three  t  atity   of  their  conuoofl. 

Eiich  commc  ceep  no  more  cattle  in 

summer  than  in  the  winter,  with  tlu 

produce  of  ii  igbt  whereof  he.claisu 

common  of  pasture.  As  tillage  is  the  most  Deeo- 
sary  and  profitable  method  of  occupying  land,  each 
farmer  of  40  acres,  assisted  with  the  common  of 
pasture,  may  be  allowed  yearly  to  sow  15  acres,  andto 
fallow  seven  ;  to  manure  which,  four  horses  must  be 
kept,  at  two  loads  of  hay  each  per  annum.  If  there 
are  six  milch  kine  kept  at  one  load  of  hay  each  per 
annum,  the  14  loads  of  hay  will  require  10  acrcsof 
meadow,  so  there  only  remain  eight  acres  in 
pasture  for  kine  and  labouring  cattle,  that  are  not 
wholly  to  rely  upon  the  conmions;  if  then  the  cat- 
tle, which  are  only  ten,  eat  up  the  most  part  of  the 
huy  and  straw  raised  upon  tlie  40  acres,  what  other 
profit  can  arise  by  Uie  common,  except  from  young 
cattle,  and  foaling  mares,  which  are  generally  al- 
most starved,  and  very  little  worth  ?  But  allow  to 
each  farm  of  40  acres  10  such  beasts  to  be  fed  OD 
the  common,  which  is  almost  a  beast  to  every  acre, 
they    cannot    be    valued  at   aboTe   Ss.    Ad.    per 
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lieast's  leaze,  which  is  about  3j.  ^d.  per  acre, 
■o  the  whole  5000  acres  yield  about  jf  866  per  an- 
num. And  the  proportion  arising  to  each  tene- 
ment of  40  acres,  for  their  respective  10  acres  of 
common,  is  33f.  id.  These  wastes,  if  inclosed, 
would  be  worth  at  least  10^.  an  acre  ;  but  in  their 
present  situation  (if  the  truth  were  known)  scarcely 
half  what  they  are  valued  at  above;  so  there  is 
lost  at  £'iOQO  per  annum  by  suffering  these  5000 
acres  to  lie  common.  What  a  mass  of  wealth  then 
does  the  commonwealth  lose  by  all  the  waste 
grounds  in  the  kingdom  ?  Again,  to  permit  everj 
man  to  inclose  at  pleasure,  would  be  to  feed  the 
wills  of  the  wilful,  and  to  admit  a  confusion,  as 
each  would  contend  for  the  most  and  best,  the 
strongest  would  oppress  the  weakest,  and  the  lords 
and  owners  giving  up  their  rights,  and  conniving 
at  such  encroachments,  would  breed  an  intolerable 
presumption  in  the  encroachers,  which  they  would 
imagine  proceeded  wholly  from  fear  of  their  dis- 
loyalty, wherein  they  might  break  out  into  rebel- 
lious courses,  if  restrained  of  their  wills." 

Adam  Smith,  b.  Ill,  p.  507,  says,  "  the  cultivation 
of  this  country  is  very  inferior  to  what  it  might  be, 
though  superior  to  that  of  most  other  nations.  Manj 
circumstances  concur  to  render  this  country  pecu- 
liarly capable  of  improvement;  the  variety  of  its  soil, 
the  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  civil  liberty  which  it  enjoys,  its  commerce, 
its  extent  of  coast,  its  inland  convenience  for  car- 
riage, both  by  roads,  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  all 
conspire  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
What  then  are  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  course 
BBS 
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of  thi^  great  salutary  worfa,  f>i«  cQltiration  of  ^i ' 
forfsta  ind wastes?" 

Ohe  objcctfoR,  on«n  ntpuA,  u,  that  tbe  bring' 
ing  of  so  much  land  to  market  would  lower  ^ 
price  of  that  species  of  propertt.  Supposinf  thii 
to  lie  true,  vvhr  arc  We  to  considrr  snch  m  effect  a» 
a  public  evil  ?  That  it  im^bt  bo  prejudicial  to  in- 
dividoals  who  'tni  to  sell  tbtir  lands, 

mat  be  true  to  ee.     But  the  aatioo  » 

no  lo»er  by  lb«  :  money  jirite  of  laqd^ 

when  the  fall  f  the  commodity  pro^ 

«eed9  oirfy  fVoi  a  extraordinary  plenty 

of  it.     It  ifl  if  nkbg  of  the  Tallio  of 

ianAi,  if  it  pr<  llei#  beiag  ex&muted. 

from  a  Waftt  Oi  ck,  or  indoatry  to  col-* 

(iva(c  (hem,  or  from  an  inability  to  dispose  of  their 
produce,  would  indeed  be  a  public  calamity^  But 
if  land  were  to  be  purchased  cheaper^  only  in  con- 
sequence of  a  greater  quantity  b^i^  brought  to 
market,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  set  haw  this  could  be  a 
public  grievance. 

"The  impediments  to  the  aequisitioQ  of  a  pro* 
pCrty  in  the  land,  say»  St.  Joht^,  and  not  the  waot 
of  will  or  ability  to  cultivate,  have  prevented  the 
Mtension  of  agriculture.  Let  allotments  once  ba 
made,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  land  will  he  im- 
proved, and  that  the  inclo.iure  will  be  popolar, 
The  people  will  sec  their  true  interests ;  they  vrill 
6nd  themselves  in  possession  of  a  real  separate  pro- 
perty, which  they  may  enjoy  and  use  without  any 
controul  or  limitation,  much  superior  in  value  to 
their  former  rights  of  common," 

Agaiit;  says  Adam  Smith,   "  no  equal  caphaJ 
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put!  into  notion  a  greater  quantit^f  of  producttvp 
labour,  than  that  of  the  farmer  :  not  onl^  his  Be|r> 
vante,  but  his  cattle,  are  productive  labourers.  I^ 
agriculture  also,  nature  labours  along  wjt^  n^ajp; 
0Bd  flo  equal  quantity  of  productive  labpuf  enir 
ployed  in  manufacture,  can  ever  occasion  so  gi»$4 
a  reproduction.  In  them  nature  doe^  n^ilMng^ 
mail  does  all.  Of  all  the  ways  in  wjjicb  a  capital 
can  be  emplo^ed^  that  of  agriculture  i^  i.\xe  f)*P^ 
advantageous  to  society." 

The  value  of  such  lands  he  thuB  computes, 
"■  Where  cijUivated  Jands  BclJ  at  30,  uncultivated 
lands  may  he  expected  to  sell  at  40,  50,  or  60  yefirs 
purchase.  Many  arc  for  getting  whatever  can  be 
raised  by  the  sale,  estefn^iog  the  higli  price  of 
money  as  a  balance  to  the  low  price  of  land. 
Many  are  for  selling  &o  much  only  as  is  ncce^ary 
to  raise  a  fund  for  ihc  improwment  a«d  cuUivaitioQ 
of  the  remainder;  and  others  inay  be  for  x^iaiog 
a  considerabl(>  sura  by  the  granting  of  long  lease^j 
an  estate  for  99  years,  being  wilhin  half  ^  y.e^u'V 
purchase,  as  valuable  as  the  fee  sioiplc." 
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K;  Among  the  very  first  considerations  of  every  wfli 
R^ered  estate,  is  that  of  its  beiiig  laid  properly 
«md  sufficiently  dry  at  all  seasons.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  be  at  great  expence  in  cleansing,  fallowing^ 
and  manuring  it  with  the  most  costly  dressings,  or 
in  procuring  the  very  best  seeds  for  il,  if  it  is  (o  hf 
^Mffered  to  be  under  water,  or  to  be  super-saturated 
with  wet     In  laud   that  is  of  a  strong  holding 
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nature,  Ijing  ia  8  bottom  nearly  on  a  level  wUfi 
the  common  and  ordinary  ■water  mark  of  a  river, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Oxted,  Tanridge,  Crowhurst, 
and  Lingfield,  Home,  Burstow,  and  Horlej  pa- 
rishes, the  farmer  has  but  little  choice ;  but  in  that 
little  he  may  shew  either  his  skill  or  his  industry, 
or  both,  and  '   '  i  some  degree  tlie  want 

of  a  more  f  dd.     He  may  lay  such 

land  dovn  t  i  at  present  under  t&e 

plough,  and  s  attend  to  his  external 

and  internal  irater  courses,  particu- 

larly the  forr  (it  to  be  l«i^  and  deep, 

and  always  1  free  from  every  sort  of 

interruption;  ppens  to  have  an  awk- 

ward neighbfi  o  often  is  the  case,  he 

may  assist  his  own  land  a  little  by  removing  tem- 
porary obstructions  in  the  ditches  of  his  neighbour, 
or  by  an  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  if  those 
obstructions  are  of  serious  import,  and  if  he  pointi 
out  the  cause,  and  the  extent  and  consequences  of 
the  evil,  and  prays  for  relief,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  magistrates  will  grant  it. 

If  the  land  lies  with  any  declivity,  as  almost  the 
'  whole  of  the  country  does  beyond  the  ridge  of  hills 
to  the  end  of  the  county,  there  is  no  difiSculty  in 
itceping  the  greater  part  of  those  lands  dry,  evea 
those  places  which  are  springy,  as  most  of  them 
are  on  the  sides  of  hills,  these  springs  may  be  cut 
off  by  tracing  their  sources,  and  using  the  proper 
means,  and  in  some  instances  the  water  may  be 
collected  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Syitem. — Draining  is  performed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  according  to  the   quality  of  the  soil,    the 
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abundance  or  icarcity  of  materials  with  wliich  it  ia 
to  be  done,  according  to  the  interest  which  the 
party  may  have  in  the  property,  and  according^  as 
the  land  may  be  more  or  less  upon  a  declivity,  and 
intended  for  aration,  or  for  permanent  pasture. 

And  first,  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  drain- 
ing is  most  required,  is  the  strong  loams  and  clays, 
but  sandy,  gravelly  and  catcaxeous  soils  also,  where 
the  substratum  of  the  former  is  a  yellow  ochreous 
and  tenacious  clay,  these  often  abound  in  springs. 
The  custom  of  the  south-east  district  is  simply  to 
open  the  ground  at  the  lowest  Mde,  and  there  to 
make  a  large  open  drain,  then  with  proper  drain- 
ing tools,  which  consist  of  a  spade  nine  inches 
broad  at  top,  reduced  to  six  inches  at  bottom,  a 
scoop,  a  drag,  and  a  common  No.  5  spade,  they 
begin  at  the  bottom,  working  upwards,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept the  course  of  the  spring  or  springs  ;  these 
drains  are  first  opened  with  the  common  or  drain* 
ing  spade,  of  such  a  width  at  top,  that  when  it  has 
got  to  the  intended  depth,  it  may,  after  the  stones, 
hridis,  &c.  are  put  in,  have  a  clear  water  course  of 
six  inches:  thus  diminishing  in  width  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  bottom;  in  those  cases  where  sods  of 
turf  are  used  instead  of  bricks  or  stones,  a  shoulder 
is  left  or  made  upon  which  the  turf  rests.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  is  of  close  texture,  flat  stones 
are  sometimes  placed  diagonally,  one  end  resting 
upon  the  shoulder,  the  other,  or  upper  end,  against 
the  opposite  hank  or  side  of  the  drain,  and  the 
mould  being  carefully  put  in,  leaves  a  large  cavity 
for  the  water  course.  Black  and  white  thoro, 
where  they  abound,  art  often  used,  and  tbcu  both- 
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H  iides  of  the  drain  nre  made  smnotb,  dimiiiUiiBg 

H  gradually  without  aoy  shoulder,-  and  when  they 

H  ue  put  io,  straw,  etth«-  -wheat,   rje  or  bean,  i| 

H  laid  on  the  Ihdrns,  which  keeps  the  mould  fron 

H  crumbling  into  the  drain.     Chalk  is  io  some  placet 

I  used  as  a  corering  over  fiints  for  a  chaMuel,  with 

H  S*^at  success,  aad  holtow  bricks;  but  the  latter  ire 

H  ^oerally  txio   expeimre.     These  draini  run  from 

H  three  feet  deep  to  five  or  more  feet.     Draiiu  eon- 

■  st/ucted  with  black  thorn  cost  from  ^%  t»  £a  per 

acre,  and  will  continue  sound  for  SO  jean  and  up- 
wards ;  but  iboBe  made  wiA  sod  seldom  laat  longer 
than  10  or  14  veiri>,  but  then  the  cspence  is  not 
more  than  from  30«.  (o  iOs.  per  acre ;  the  price  of 
all  these  sorts  of  drains  must  vary  with  tfae  number 
necessary  to  perfect  the  week,  but  these  wtiirh  1 
have  offered  will  be  sufficient  far  a  guide. 

Open  drains  are  uot  very  often  to  be  met  with, 
owing,  as  the  farmers  say,  to  the  damage  whidi 
sheep  particularly  are   liable  to  suicr  by  fcUtBg 

I  into  them,  -when  these  happen  to  be  io  their  pasture 

grounds,  and  which  are  occasionally  grazed  by 
them  as  well  as  by  cattle. 
The  lystem  is  by  no  means  understood  by  the 
major  part  of  our  farmers  ;  for  in  many  instances 
no  notice  wbalever  is  taken  of  the  source ;  the  only 
iUtempt  seems  to  be  to  carry  oft'  the  superabundant 
water  as  easy  as  they  can,  and  these  are  by  perpen- 
dicular parallel  drains,  cut  as  it  were  by  chance; 
even  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  them  is  ooi  sufli- 
cienlly  attended  to,  by  which  the  current  h  often 
impeded,  and  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  their  blov- 
iug  up.     As  the  drainer  ia  supooticd  tu  uudcolaad 
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Vk  bttsiiKss,  much  of  the  direction  of  the  process 
devolves  upon  him;  it  should  behis  particular  care 
therefore  t*  exansine  well  the  gfounii,  to  see  if 
the  wetness  proceeds  from  springs,  or  rain  waters; 
if  the  former,  he  must  endeavour  to  discover  the 
louree,  which  on  hills  may  be  dooe,  by  attendiog 
to'  the  vapours  or  mists  which  rise  of  ao  evening, 
■iid  will  be  found  to  arise  much  stronger  in  tliuae 
parts  where  the  springs  prevail  Iban  on  these 
where  the  land  is  ^uite  dry;  so  again,  in  rimy  and 
fiiggy  mornings,  wherever  a  spring  proceeds,  the 
rime  will  be  more  speedily  dissolved  than  on  those 
parts  where  there  is  none,  because  (as  Count  Rum- 
fiord  observea)  moist  earth,  being  a  better  conductor 
ef  heat  than  earth  that  is  dry,  the  heat  of  the 
earth  will  be  more  quickly  directed  and  drawn  up* 
wards,  in  such  springy  places,  to  melt  the  rirac  on 
the  surface. 

It  13  a  contmoo  obsprvalion  made  by  drainers, 
that  in  all  low  water  courses  where  the  Veronica  or 
hr«ok-liroe,  and  water-cresses,  sisymbrium,  abouivd, 
■od  which  ber«me  nearly  dry  in  tiie  summer,  (aa 
diose  in  Orowhurst  particularly,  and  on  I^^gam 
fiirm,  in  Godstone  parish,)  it  will  be  very  readily 
perceived  from  whence  these  springs  proceed,  for 
their  leaves  almost  invariably  follow  the  coarse, 
And  never  oppose  it ;  by  observing  so  trifling  and 
ninute  a  circumstance  during  the  winter  months, 
We  may  he  sure  of  an  iofulUbie  guide  to  direct  our 
•perations. 

The  wetness  that  proceeds  from  rain  waters  is  by 
much  the  most  dii&cult  to  cure :  if  it  happens  to 
pervade  the  sandy,  gravelly  or  chalky  «oils,  whose 
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substratums  are  clay,  as  from  Tilburster  and-God- 
stotie  to  Dorking,  and  from  Roddlcsdown  to  Ewell, 
the  number  of  drains  must  of  necessity  be  increased, 
'wbich  indeed  is  generally  practised,  because  it  will 
be  found  that  a  few  will  not  be  sufficient  to  draw 
off  iho  redundaot  ■waters.  In  several  of  tlicse 
places  I  have  met  with  veins  of  chalk  and  sand 
which  were  c  ^rsected  by  otJien  of 

clay ;  sometioii  run  in  nearly  parallel 

directions,  sui  i  would  be  moet  easily 

drained  by  a  fi  ts,  and  here  and  there 

a  perpendicula.  ag  these,  made  deeper. 

In  some  inetanc  ome  soils,  the  plough 

called  the  drai  some  the  miaer,  and 

also  the  one  i  le  plough,  which  has 

been  used  by  my  friend  Mr.  Smith,  of  AVilderwick. 
will  edectually  drain  the  land  for  several  years,  i 
have  met  with  some  that  had  been  done  above  six 
years,  that  were  then  running  witli  great  freedom, 
and  in  a  stream  so  copious,  as,  in  my  opinion, 
might  have  been  diverted  to  the  more  important 
purposes  of  irrigation,  but  which  was  suffered  to 
pass  away,  to  inundate,  probably,  some  distant 
farmer's  ground.  As  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
winter  when  I  saw  it,  and  after  a  succession  of 
rainy  days,  it  is  possible  that  this  current  was 
wholly  occasioned  by  this  fall  of  rain,  but  even 
then  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  have  se- 
cured the  whole  of  this,  as  well  as  all  that  might 
from  time  to  time  pa.ss  through  these  drains,  into 
some  targe  receiver  or  pond,  which  would  com- 
mand tlic  laiul  below  it.  The  farmer  very  quickly 
saw  the  capability  of  the  measure  ;  but  his  interest 
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'In  the  farm  wu  too  short  and  precarious  to  induce 

him  to  set  about  such  improvements,  as  would  too 

soon  perhaps  compel  htm  to  pay  in  rent  annualljr, 

for  that  which  he  would  have  already  paid  in  full. 

^      The  borer  is  not  often  applied,  but  I  saw  an  ex- 

■fcaordinarv  efiect  produced  from  it  very  unexpect- 

^fedly  in  the  parishes  of  Slreatham   and  Tooting, 

VVhere,  in  boring  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

pWe  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil  proper  for  making 

^iricks,  in  order  to  calculate  its  value,  about  threo 

years  since,  we  hit  upon  some  springs  that  gushed 

out  with  great  violence,    and  continued  running 

g£lbr  several  months,  and  I  believe  do  so  at  this  time, 

^•Caving  the  ground  which  was  before  spongy  in 

^^laces,  and  on  which  the  rush  was  found  to  have 

taken  possession^  perfectly  dry  and  firm:  the  acqui- 

ntion  of  this  valuable  fluid  there  was  of  inestimfr- 

Me  value,  and  increased  the  fee  simple  thereof  in 

no  small  degree. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  county  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  hills,  having  been  formerly  nearly  one 
entire  wood,  of  which  we  need  no  better  evidence 
than  that  of  Cffisar>  when  he  invaded  Britain; 
these,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  place,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  felled,  and  the  roots  stocked 
up  to  make  way  for  the  plough ;  wherever  these 
trees,  that  have  been  of  large  dimensions,  have 
stood,  the  ground  having  been  opened  so  deep  to 
get  out  the  roots,  it  becomes  so  many  receivers  for 
rain  water,  and  when  over-charged,  they  act  in 
the  manner  of  springs,  and  it  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  fonnd  to  be  more  or  less  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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la  the  parish  oi'  Ocktej,  and  an  the  oetate  Isiely 
belongiog  to  CapUiu  Sykes,  which  I  Burveyedj  1 
saw  some  particular  spots  that  were  full  of  springs : 
th^s^  \  cafefuU/  exanuoedj  and  found  the  soil 
Loose  for  five  or  more  feet  diameter,  and  as  vibdj 
in  deptii ;  the  soil  was  of  a  different  quality  fiooi 
that  which  surrounded  them,  mixed  with  <he  chipr 
piogs,  and  some  entire  pieces  of  the  roots  of  ^ 
trees,  as  htack  as  if  the^r  bad  been  burnt,  some  a* 
bard  OS  ehony,  as  if  petrified,  while  others  that 
were  nearer  the  surface  crumbled  in  pieces  upoo 
exposure  to  the  air.  This  discovery  was  presumptive 
evidence  at  least  of  the  fact,  aiid  accounted  for 
the  parti«utar  wetness  of  those  places.  On  all  the 
dry  parts  of  the  same  eetatc  we  found  the  clay  pre- 
vail  uniformly  within  11  or  16  inches  of  the  mitt 
ivx,  'Tis  precisely  the  same  all  through  Ib^  pti- 
riches  of  Charlwood,  llorley,  Burstow,  Liiig$eld, 
Chiddingfold,  Anfold  as  far  as  llaiilemcue;  it 
would  therefore  be  well  for  the  occupiers  of  such 
land,  either  to  make  holes  with  a  spade  ^^  d^p  as 
the  soil  may  appear  soft  and  loose,  and  of  a  diller- 
ent  complexion  with  the  rest,  or  to  apply  the  bo/«r> 
which  by  bri()g:iug-  up  the  various  strata,  viU  iiH 
dicatc  ibc  true  cause  of  the  wetness  of  all  uich 
places,  and  they  may  be  drained  with  gprca4  rase, 
altliough  the  draiiu  will  not  keep  tbeouelves  i» 
I'leaa  as  if  tliey  were  springt^,  and  constantly  trick- 
iing,  and  t bi'rcl'ore  ouj^ht  to  be  made  witit  grcatei 
c»re  and  coiition,  for  it  is  onlv  after  continued 
and  heavy  rains  that  these  paxts  at  prrscnt  dii^o^ 
^iirir  stipcrfLbuiulant  moisture,  nud  Uierefore.  tR 
dry  weather  tlirsc  plares  will  )ic  foHqfl  !>»■  J 
ffcaler  evapoiu'iin  to  he  dry  also. 
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Surface  wafers  are,  of  all  others,  the  easiest  got 
fid  of;  they  seldom  arc  found  to  penetrate  deeper 
than  a  few  inches,  if  the  land  is  under  aration, 
and  that  depth  ia  precisely  as  low  as  the  plough 
goes  and  no  farther,  for  the  bottom,  by  the  re- 
peated treading  and  weight  of  the  plough  for  ages, 
and  the  compressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  become 
so  kneaded  as  to  be  impervious  fo  rainwater.  This 
will  appear  to  be  the  case  in  alt  clayey  soils,  for 
sandy  and  gravelly  ones  are  by  nature  too  poroui 
to  admit  of  being  so  kneaded  without  the  admix- 
ture of  a  certain  portion  of  argillaceous  or  calca- 
reona  soil.  In  the  instance  of  these  surface  waters 
being  got  rid  of,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  indispensable 
position,  that  the  land  is  not  only  ploughed  up  in 
(he  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  carried,  into 
moderate  lands,  say  four  bouts  somewhat  rounding, 
the  plough  being  kept  perpendicular,  that  (lie  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  may  be  cut  clean,  and  as  wide 
as  the  top  which  will  prevent  those  ridges  that 
must  be  left  when  the  plough  is  held  in  any  angle 
short  of  a  right  one,  and  eyery  one  of  these 
ridges  must  necessarily  prevent  the  rain  water  from 
making  its  way  to  the  furrows  ;  another  conditioD 
arises  out  of  what  I  have  said,  and  that  is,  thtft 
land  so  subject  should  be  ploughed  deeper  than 
land  that  is  more  pervious,  and  much  deeper  than 
the  roots  of  corn  usually  descend,  by  which  means, 
as  they  never  stand  in  water,  as  they  always  must 
do  in  such  soils,  and  under  the  usual  mode  of  shal- 
low ploughing,  they  sustain  little  or  no  injury. 
Jet  the  quantity  of  rain  water  that  may  fall  at  any 
one  time,  be  what  it  may. 
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Aaotber  advantage    to    be  derived   from  top 

ploughing  Ibese  strong  soil*  in  the  autumn,  is,  thtt 
»  (hey  are  known  to  be  held  together  only  by  th« 
quantity  of  water  which  they  absorb,  bo  they  be- 
come more  forcibly  acted  upon  by  every  succesdve 
frost,  than  soils  of  a  loose  textnrc.  Whatever  ex- 
traneous par*''"'"  "*■  «*«B*ing  may  have  been  pre- 
viously applii  the  action  of  the  frort 
more  diffiisiv  and  more  intimately 
mixed,  than  M  eifected  by  the  best 
ploughing  a  that  can  be  given  to 
them  at  any  If,  therefore,  it  is  t 
jnatter  of  the  *nce  to  get  lid  of  tfaii 
surface  water  ds,  to  prevent  the  in- 
jury that  raui  nsue  to  the  plants,  vfc 
see,  that  it  is  to  he  effected  in  the  most  simple  and 
complete  manner  possible,  by  the  regular  and  at- 
tentive operation  of  the  plough  only  ;  observing 
always  that  the  water  furrows  are  struck  propor- 
tionably  deeper  than  the  plough  has  gone  on  the 
lands,  and  whether  there  be  any  crop  on  the 
ground  or  not. 

That  tliese  surface  waters  ought  always  io  be 
got  rid  of  with  all  possible  expedition,  is  a  fact 
tbat  has  never  been  disputed,  even  by  the  most  un- 
enlightened farmer;  but  the  only  reason  why  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  done,  is,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  because  they  have  found  their  crops 
injured  by  them.  They  seem  in  the  first  place  not 
to  consider,  that  none  of  the  sorts  of  corn  or  pulse 
arc  aquatics,  and,  that  the  more  removed  the  land 
is  from  a  super-degree  of  moisture,  the  more  farin- 
aceous and  nutritive  will  be  the  corn ;  apd  the 
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nore  and  longer  we  retain  the  moisture  in  the 
ground,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  in  summer 
ploughing,  and  the  worse  for  winter  stirring,  un- 
less it  has  heeii  first  broke  up  in  autumn. 

Thus  far  the  system,  we  will  now  take  notice  of 

the  PRACTICE. 

My  Lord  Middleton  has  done  some  draining  at 
his  seat  at  Pepper  Harrow,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  efiects;  these  drains  are  made 
thus  \J  and  are  covered  with  sods.  There  hare 
been  drainers  from  Devonshire,  and  some  from 
Gloucestershire,  whom  hi»  lordship  has  employed 
in  this  undertaking ;  the  former  lay  the  sod  re- 
versed simply  over  the  hole,  and  without  any  sort 
of  pressure,  throw  in  the  remaining  soil,  and  thus 
leave  it.  The  latter  however,  after  laying  the 
sod  over  the  hole,  with  the  grass  side  downwards, 
ram  it  well,  and  make  it  as  firm  as  possible  before 
they  throw  the  soil  in.  tlis  lordship's  experience 
convinces  him  that  the  latter  mode  is  infinitely  the 
best  in  his  soil,  and  therefore  he  follows  up  the 
practice. 

Some  of  the  farmers  at  Whitley,  adjoining  to 
his  lordship,  seeing  the  good  effects  that  have  at- 
tended his  process,  have  had  some  inconsiderable 
quantities  done  by  the  same  people ;  but  a  great 
deal  still  remains  to  be  dune  in  that  parish  ;  and 
which  would  convert  much  of  their  bad  pasture 
into  tlie  best  water  meadow. 

Mr.  Street,  of  Bramley,  has  drained  at  different 
periods,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate,  which  has 
.evidently  improved  the  fee  simple  thereof  very  con- 
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sidcrably^  and  has  been  the  great  mtaas  of  liii 
raising;  bucIi  fine  crops  of  grain  and  grass.  Whea 
he  I'li-^  began  the  undertaking,  he  thongfat  h  to 
expensive,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  valud 
of  the  improvement,  be  had  the  work  done  so  su- 
perricially,  both  ag  to  thickness  and  depth,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  have  a  e:re&t  deal  of  it  done  over 
again,  a  circui  be  has  had  ^eatly  to 

lament,  since  ell  done  at  twice  as  it 

might  have  be  «,  besides  saving  pcK> 

haps  one-third  :e.     One  great  catM 

of  liis  failure  h  moles,  (talp«)  which 

working  in  his  il  in  great   numben, 

choke  up  the  v  f  the  particles  of  tKuk, 

thrown  out  of  9  it,  and  the  springt' 

not  being  strong  cnougn  to  clear  away  the  sand, 
it  accumulates,  and  ultimately  occasions  tben  ta 
blow  up. 

He  now  drains  wilh  bushes,  having  as  moch 
black  and  >vhite  thorn  among  them  as  he  can  get; 
but  when  these  materials  arc  not  so  good  as  he 
could  \viah,  he  then  puts  an  alder  pole  at  tbe  bot- 
tom to  keep  tliem  open.  Sonic  of  these  drains  are 
between  seven  and  eight  feet  deep,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  that  was  running  from  them  when  1  bad 
the  pleasure  of  spending  the  day  wilh  him,  was  a 
strong  proof  of  their  utility. 

The  Honourable  General  Norton  has -drained 
some  boggy  meadows  at  Wornersb,  some  with  sods 
Inverted,  and  others  with  alder  poles,  but  I  must 
confess  I  did  not  think  the  former  an  eligible  mode 
as  to  materials,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  soiM.. 
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Jtrata  of  boggy  soils  may  answer  tolerably  well, 
but  tbose  I  saw  were  Dot  of  that  description ;  the 
number  of  drains  were  too  few,  and  the  external 
ditches  of  the  meadows  were  neither  deep  enough, 
nor  of  sufficient  width;  consequently,  where  the 
drains  emptied  themselves  into  the  ditches,  it  was 
observed  that  the  bottoms  of  them  were  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditches,  which 
in  course  did  not  draw  off  the  waters  quick 
enough,  even  on  the  lowest  sides,  and  therefore, 
as  these  meadows  have  been  saturated  with  rain 
waters  from  season  to  season,  they  have  become 
swoln  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  will 
not  subside,  or  sink  one  inch  lower  than  the  depth 
of  the  drains  are  capable  of  drawing  off  the  water, 
consequently,  a  part  of  the  evil  only  is  removed, 
and  the  same  work  must  be  done  over  again  before 
it  can  be  effectually  done,  and  the  meadows  be- 
come what  they  ought  to  be,  perfectly  sound. 
That  the  draining  was  incomplete,  both  as  to  du- 
rability, and  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
done,  was  the  opinion  of  my  Lord  Grantley's 
t  ililf,  who  accompanied  me  through  them,  as 
well  as  myself  One  cannot  but  regret,  that  a 
gentleman  like  the  honourable  general,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  improving  his  estate  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  and  of  becoming  a  good  agriculturalist, 
should  have  fallen  in  with  people  incompetent  to 
the  business  they  had  undertaken,  which  too  often 
operates  as  a  bar  to  further  experiments,  and 
brings  greater  discredit  on  the  system,  than  can 
well  be  conceived. 

VOL.  lit.  C  c 
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Mr.  lorris  Birkbeck  thinks  his  work  cannot  he 
done  too  clfectually  at  lirst ;  aud  tliercforc,  when- 
ever a  (leM  stands  in  need  of  cotQplele  draioing, 
he  does  no  less  than  80  rod*  to  the  arre^  which  a 
a  drain  at  every  t%vo  rods  from  each  other,  and 
this  costs  him  six-pence  per  rod  for  labour  nnljr, 
besides  the  materials  and  the  carriage  of  them. 


wliich  may 

at   from  six-pence  to 

niiie-pf 

The  miteriali  are  sel- 

dom  niurt 

W  hedge  stuff,  but  th« 
his  perhaps  is  tu  roucll 

best  of  tbi 

as  can  be  t 

itta-Tit. 

But  Mr. 

:cfalands,  who  hu  bid 

the  ass. 

ional  gentleman  item 

LutOD,    u>*. 

Ut  his  work,  has  found 

the  greatest  \u .  

frnm  drainirifr  :  it  wa* 

in  an  old  wood  at  the  back  of  Iiis  house,  which 
he  had  stocked  up  in  order  to  ettcnd  his  quantity 
of  pasture,  and  to  lay  his  ground  more  open,  giv- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  a  more  ornamental  appear- 
ance. This  land,  after  being  cleared,  was  so  wet 
and  full  of  springs,  that  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
a  hare  would  be  swamped  in  attempting  to  cros* 
it  a(  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  since  it  bad 
been  drained,  it  was  become  so  dry  as  to  admit  of 
a  broad-wheeled  waggon  passing  over  every  part 
of  it,  at  any  season.  This  vast  improvement  has 
been  effected  generally  by  one  or  two  drains  in  the 
compass  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve  acres,  running  for 
the  most  in  one  continued  longitudinal  straight 
line,  at  others  a  little  diagonal.  These  drains  are 
in  some  places  six  feet  deep,  and  taken  out  full 
IS  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  to  admit  of  a  large 
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flint  stone  on  each  side,  and  over  them  large  pieces 
of  chalk  laid  preltv  close,  and  upon  these  a  bundle 
of  ftjrze  faggots,  which  had  been  stacked  several 
months,  and  become  flattened  and  pressed  close 
thereby.  Upon  this  furze  the  soil  is  thrown, 
which  quickly  settles.  The  course  of  the  drain  U 
about  six  inches  by  nine,  and  they  empty  them- 
selves into  a  large  or  main  drain  or  ditch,  made 
much  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  on 
the  lowest  side  of  the  ground. 

The  chalk  being  buried  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  frost,  &c.  is  found  to  stand  firm  for  a  great 
many  yean;  and,  unless  any  extraordinary  or  un- 
common accident  happens  1o  it,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  sound  at  the  distance  of  a 
century,  Every  part  of  the  estate  that  has  under- 
gone this  operation,  exhibits  already  a  new  face  ; 
and  when  it  has  undergone  a  due  course  of  ara- 
tion,  and  put  into  good  heart,  we  may  then  say  in 
the  language  of  Ovid,  "  Fruges  olim  tellus  nunc 
inarata  ferebit;"  afterwards  laid  down  with  the  beet 
seeds  into  permanent  pasture,  it  will  not  only  be 
an  incalculable  advantage  to  Uie  estate,  but,  as  aa 
embellishment  so  near  the  house,  an  improvement 
of  the  most  beautiful  nature. 

Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  of  whom  I  have  so  oftea 
#poken  in  the  course  of  this  work,  has  drained  a 
6eld  of  six  acres  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  hav- 
ing drawn  for  that  purpose  no  less  than  77  waggoa 
loads  of  large  Bints,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  13 
loads  to  the  acre,  and  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Hii 
expences  were  as  follows:  8d.  per  rod  for  digging, 
c  c  8 
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4d.  per  rod  for  putting  in  the  fiintA,  Id.  for  cover- 
ing them  with  beatfa,  and  3d.  for  filling  io  the 
ground,  making  an  expence  of  l&d.  per  rod  for 
labour,  exclusive  of  stones,  healh,  carriage,  and 
collecting  them,  wbicb,  upon  a  moderate  caJcu- 
lation,  will  bring  the  total  expence  to  between 
8  and  jfd  per  acre. 


The  soil  \ 
■p rings,  and 
the  rubbish  a 
finished  he  I 
ploughings  I 
Scotch  oais, 
acre  of  fine  c 
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not  hy  letting  i 


ochreous  cisv,  full  of 
biog  would  grow  bat 
ch  soih.  When  it  ww 
deep,  and  after  three 
^,  he  sowed  it  with 
him  seven  quarters  per 

up  the  etch  inunedi* 
inter  end  spring  faUov, 
moved,  but  bv  stirring  it 


about  as  often  as  he  could  find  an  opportunity, 
thereby'  cleansing  and  exposing  every  particle,  as 
near  as  possible,  to  the  influence  of  the  air;  he 
then  dressed  it  with  30  loads  per  acre  of  an  extra- 
ordinary good  mixea  of  dung  and  mould,  and 
sowed  turnips,  which  yielded  an  immense  produce, 
and  after  folding  them  off,  he  sowed  barley  and 
seeds ;  the  former  was  very  abundant  and  full  bo- 
died, and  there  is  at  this  time  a  fine  plant  of  the 
latter. 

The  event  of  this  field  (though  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  friend's  plan  of  taking  a  crop  of  oats 
at  the  first  breaking  up  the  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  the  uniform  practice)  proves  the  happy 
remark  of  that  great  observer  of  rural  affairs,  Vir- 
gil, in  his  IVth  Georgic  to  the  old  Corycian  far- 
mer, "  that  however  bad  and  ungenial  the  soil,  it 
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may  be    by  attention  and  skill  brought  to  yield 
profitable  returns  at  an  inconsiderable  expence." 

My  Lord  Melville,  and  some  gentlemen  at  Witn  ■ 
bledon,  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  renowned 
Mr.  Elkington  in  draining  their  respective  estates 
;in  that  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  derived  the 
most  essential  benefits  therefrom.  But  as  there  baa 
lieen  nothing  in  the  practice  at  these  places,  dif- 
fiereot  from  that  which  has  appeared  before  the 
'public  in  the  various  publications  on  the  subject, 
fSL  have  omitted  the  detail  on  that  account. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

From  Kennington  turnpike  through  Croydon 
to  Fellbridge,  from  the  before-mentioned  place  to 
the  Sussex  Oak  on  Lovet  heath,  through  Reigate, 
and  through  Ewell  and  Dorking,  to  the  3 1st  mile 
stone  on  the  Horsham  road,  (which  three  places 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  county,}  the  principal 
part  of  this  vast  track  of  country  is  employed  in 
aration;  such  parts  of  it  as  are  devoted  to  pas- 
ture are  noticed  in  another  place,  and  therefore 
do  not  come  under  our  present  consideration. 

The  land  to  the  left  from  the  turnpike  aforesaid, 
extending'  to  the  Kent  road,  and  that  to  the  right 
bearing  away  to  the  Thames,  and  as  far  forwards 
as  Brixton  Causeway  Hill  on  the  one  road,  and  to 
Tooting  on  the  other,  being  principally  confined 
to  nurserymen,  gardeners,  cowkecpers,  and  brick- 
makers,  tegether  with  the  scattered  residences  of 
the  rich  traders  of  London,  offers  nothing  to  our 
notice  in  an  agricultural  view  ;  the  land  is  besides 
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too  dear  for  farmers,  as  tucb,  to  occupy.  The 
first  &rmswe  meet  with  after  passiog  tfae  fire  tDilo 
store,  are  those  of  Mr.  Win.  Adam  at  Mouat  Nod, 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  near  Dulwich,  and  toy  Lord 
ThurlowX  at  Knight's  Hill ;  but  as  the  major  part 
of  the  land  which  his  tordsbip  keeps  in  his  owa 
orcupation  is  in  oasture.  and  there  being  nothin;^ 
particular  in  t  miog  pursued  by  Mr. 

Cole,    who,   '  a  valuer  '  of  farming 

»tock  and  no  a  very  good  farmer,  I 

shall  proceed  3am.  This  farm  is  the 

property  of  tht  have  just  mentioned, 

and  here  we  '.  Me   instance  of  con- 

fidence whic^  1  place  in  a  landlord, 

and  which  ma  litable  to  both  p«rti«; 

but  prudence  and  tne  daily  (icntrrpnces  of  life 
teach  us  a  very  different  lesson.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  Mr,  Adam  has  no  tease,  yet  with  a 
large  family,  and  the  noble  Lord  having  certainly 
passed  the  grand  climacterick,  when  life  cannot 
be  estimated  at  many  years  purchase,  still  under 
these  circumstances,  this  gentleman  has  erected 
buildings  of  various  descriptions  for  the  conve- 
niences of  his  family  and  farm,  and  in  other 
improvements  on  the  estate,  equal  in  value  (if  I 
am  rightly  informed,)  to  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate,  at  least  more  than  sufficient  since  I  have 
known  it  to  have  purchased  it.  It  may  be  said, 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  sub- 
ject; as  a  rare  instance,  and  as  a  proof  that  an 
active  mind  is  not  to  be  stopped  in  its  career  after 
improvement,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  op- 
posed to  it,  andj  as  without  such  a  spirit,  it  would 
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bave  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the  ex- 
tensive plaDs  he  has  since  executed  ;  with  submis- 
sion, therefore,  I  think  the  observation  worth  re- 
cording, because  it  would  scarcely  be  credited,  that 
a  mau  without  a  lease  would  farm  in  the  most  im- 
proved manner,  under  such  circumstances  as  Mr. 
Adam  has  done. 

Every  sort  of  useful  building,  every  species  of 
apparatus,  every  kiud  of  implement  that  can  tend 
to  abridge  labour,  and  is  likely  to  expedite  business, 
U  to  he  found  at  one  time  or  other  upon  bis  farm  ; 
nor  is  his  attention  confined  solely  to  these,  fur  in 
the  articles  of  stock  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  we  find 
no  expencc  spared  to  ascertain  by  experiments 
which  are  the  most  useful  and  profitable ;  but  after 
all,  I  am  afraid  that  these  experiments  are  too 
warmly  taken  up,  and  too  rapidly  declined  to 
liirnish  that  necessary  guide  by  which  alone  tlie 
best  experiments  are  likely  to  become  useful  to 
society. 

The  b.nd  is  in  many  places  wet,  in  all  cold, 
four,  and  hungry,  but  that  great  dunghill  Lon- 
don supplies  him  with  such  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, besides  his  own  yard,  as  to  make  up'  iu 
some  degree  for  the  defects  of  it,  as  his  crops  are 
for  the  most  part  good,  often  fine  ;  but  his  system, 
owing  to  the  hcfu re-mentioned  reasons,  are  nut 
sufficiently  settled  to  make  the  rotation  a  subject  of 
record.  Mr.  Adam,  as  I  have  elsewhere  staled, 
is  partial  to  lucern,  of  which  lie  generally  grows 
some  acres.  He  has  also  tried  some  physical 
plants,  particularly  spear-roint,  but  I  believe  with 
no  great  success. 
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At  Streatham  also  is  that  conspicuous  cultivitor 
of  the  soil  Mr.  George  Adam,  whose  atlentioD,  how- 
ever, being  mostly  engrossed  in  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  (which  is  noticed  under  that  article>) 
observes  no  particular  rotation  with  respect  to  hii 
corn  crops,  becaose  he  considers  them  OTi\y  se- 
condarj  tooth"-  •«■••■-"!•• 

Beyond  !  us  the  newly  erected 

premises  of  Esq.  who,  if  we  may 

Judge   from  loc  arrangemcDt  of  his 

farm  yard  ant  buildings,  the  vast  ex- 

tent of  his  mi  unnieose  undertakings 

he  is  engaged  i^with  views,  do  doubt, 

to   pleasure  i  gentleman  fiu-nier,  vrt  , 

should  augur  iy  indeed ;  for  such  an 

exhibition  has  rarely  been  seen  on  this  side  of  ihe 
metropolis;  but  the  whole  is  too  much  in  its  in- 
fancy to  judge  of  his  system. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  his  brother,  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  farm  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Blunsum,  and  has  begun  bis  operations  by  taking 
in  the  large  tract  of  waste  adjoining  to  him,  which 
he  has  broken  up  and  sown  with  turnips;  and  like 
his  brother  bids  fair  to  farm  with  spirit. 

Mr.  Farley,  whose  farm  runs  along  the  road  to 
Broad  Green,  has  many  years  been  conspicuous 
for  his  skill  and  attention  to  the  science,  according 
to  the  best  practices  of  the  old  school.  His  course 
being  fallow  with  dung  for  wheat,  then  peas  or 
beans,  oats,  fallow  with  dung  for  turnips,  fed  off, 
barley  and  seeds,  with  wheat  upon  the  lay ;  then 
tares  fed  off  principally,  beans,  rye,  upon  once 
ploughing  for  seed,  fallow  with  dung  for   turnips 
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fed  off,  bailej  with  clover,  or  rj-e  grass  for  two  or 
three  years. 

From  thence  through  Croydon,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it,  we  find  the  property  so  often  chang- 
ing hands,  as  to  allow  us  no  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating either  their  value  or  their  system. 

After  passing  through  Croydon,  we  have  the 
dovns  entirely  before  us  to  the  right  and  the  left^ 
and  the  greater  part  under  the  plough,  although 
the  soil  is  generally  thin  upon  a  chalk  stone,  and 
very  flinty,  yet,  from  the  number  of  sheep  (hat  arc 
kept  by  the  farmers,  the  crops  in  moderate  seasons 
may  be  said,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  good; 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  after  you  pass  the  road 
that  leads  to  Reigate  and  Mersthara,  and  to  God- 
stone,  is  inclosed,  except  a  small  portion  about  the 
13th  mile  stone  ou  Riddlcsdown,  which  extends 
to  Warlingham  common,  on  the  road  to  Limpi- 
field  and  Westerham. 


[The  rotation,  with  some  little  variation  of  particular 
Farmers,  is  as  follows  : 

'  1.  Fallow  with  three  or  more  ploughings  and  bar- 
rowings,  and  folded  before  it  is  landed  up  for 
wheat. 

Oats  upon  one  ploughing,  sometimes  afler  two. 
harrowed  in. 

3.  Peas  upon  one  ploughing  broadcast. 

4.  Fallow  for  turnips,  the  land  previously  dunged. 

5.  Barley   with    seeds,    either  clover,    trefoil,    or 
clover,  and  rye  grass. 

6.  Clover  first  cut  green,  second  cut  for  seed;  or 
first  fed  off,  and  part  cut,  and  second  for  seed. 
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out  of  Suffolk  ill  1803,  and  bought  the  tease  of  c 
large  farm,  brlooging  to  the  late  Sir  Geoige 
Sliiickburgh  E\etyD,  Bart,  in  the  parish  of  God- 
stone.  The  conTcrsation  I  have  bad  with  him, 
and  the  practices  wbicb  I  have  seeo  upon  the  farm 
since  be  has  had  it,  prove  him  to  be  possessed  of 
considerable  nrin-fii-nl  ntrrirtjltural  skill  and  know- 
ledge; be  is  ;ainted  with  the  routine 
oftbiscouni  itii  the  use  of  lime;  he 
condemns  th  tgbing,  the  weight  and 
the  form  of  lesnap)  of  bis  present 
neigbbourboi  onished  to  see  the  far- 
mers ploughi  or  four  strong  horsn 
and  a  driver  id  oo  quicker  than  be 
does  with  tw«  ',  and  without  a  driver, 
I  have  examined  a  groat  deal  of  the  work  while  it 
was  about  at  diflerent  times,  and,  before  I  vas  ac- 
quainted with  hiai,  and  I  was  much  gratified  with 
what  I  saw.  One  practice  I  greatly  commend, 
which  is,  ploughing  up  the  etches  and  grattens  as 
soon  as  he  has  got  in  his  wheat  season,  whi^h  he 
finishes  as  early  as  possible;  because,  to  use  bis  own 
language,  such  heavy  soil  cannot  be  too  soon  ex- 
posed, and  too  often  stirred  to  make  good  seasoni 
of  it. 

He  has  been  under-draining  some  of  the  wettest 
parts,  and  intends  to  go  through  the  whole  of  his 
farm  wherever  it  may  want,  and  he  does  it  very 
efreclually  ;  he  intends  also  to  deepen  and  to  widen 
all  bis  diU'hes,  that  the  surface  waters  may  drain 
into  them ;  he  is  trying  to  flood  some  of  bis  low 
grounds,  by  collecting  the  torrents  of  waters  (hat 
occasionally  used  to  pass  along  side  his  land,  Aie- 
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positing  all  the  sediment  which  they  might  con- 
tain in  a  bje  lane,  tending  thereby  to  make  that 
impassable  which  at  no  time  is  very  good.  Having 
capital  judgment  and  activity,  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  of  his  iropro>ing  the  estate;  and  the  estate, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  amply  repaying  him  in  its 
turn. 

In  the  heavy  parts  of  Home,  Burstow,  and  Hor- 
!ev,  four   bout  ridges  almost   invariably    prevail; 
here  the  rotation  is  very  short  and  different,  and 
lime  the  constant  dressing. 
1.  Fallow  for  wheat,  dressed  with  lime. 
9.  Beans. 

3.  OaU. 

4.  Fallow   again   for   wheat,  with  yard  dung   at 
times,  or  in  part  so. 

Few  or  no  turnips  are  grown,  less  barley,  and 
but  little  clover,  which  is  sometimes  harrowed  in 
on  wheal,  or  with  oats ;  tares  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  be&ns,  and  so  are  peas. 

Taking  up  the  Reigate  road  atTooting,  we  pass 
by  the  extensive  physic  grounds,  &c.  belonging  to 
James  Moore,  Esq.  the  contents  of  which  will  be 
found  detailed  In  another  place,  under  the  respec- 
tive articles  of  physical  plants.  The  first  farm  we 
come  to  is  that  belonging  to  Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 
in  the  parish  of  Mitcham,  and  is  of  some  consi- 
derable extent;  the  land  is  strong  and  holding; 
hut,  in  tlie  course  of  my  frequent  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  husbandry  pursued  thereon,  I  never 
saw  any  thing  to  commend.  Were  I  to  pass  my 
opinion  on  the  cause,  it  would  be  something  like 
this,  that  the  master,  unless  he  takes  great  pride  ia 
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seeing  that  the  business  of  his  farm  if  well  ma- 
naged, and  in  learing  it  altt^ther  to  the  mantge- 
ment  of  a  bailiff,  unless  he  be  one  of  (hose  rail 
aves  which  we  now  and  then  meet  with,  is  not 
likely  to  have  things  conducted  in  the  best  rtyle. 
As  a  merehant  or  banker  he  msY  have  sotnetfaii^ 
else  to  do,  besides  watching  the  actions  of  his  ser- 
Tant,  and  bi  it  of  the  profesgion,  he 
is  at  a  loss  v  i,  when  to  diMpprOTe^ 
or  when  to  ■n  iffereot  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  fter  paving  all  rbargta, 
brings  him  M  ban  £5  per  rent  upon 
his  capital,  elf  well  satisfied,  for~ 
getting,  perh  rent  to  pay,  and  a  part 
of  that  capil  some  future  time,  that 
it  wouJd  be  a}(f^...g,  ^„„^ 

The  land  is  far  from  being  clean,  nor  is  it  well 
ploughed,  nor  early  enough  for  soil  that  is  so  te- 
nacious ;  the  ditches  are  choked  up  at  every  other 
time,  but  when  a  new  hedge  and  ditch  is  made,  and 
then  it  is  too  contracted  ;  the  hedges  are  besides  in 
bad  order  for  a  gentleman  farmer  ;  and  those  mixeps 
which  we  see  by  the  road  side  are  not  made  with 
skill  or  science. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  what  I  have  just  advanced 
should  do  the  man  an  injury,  because  he  is  an 
utter  stranger  to  me;  I  had  much  rather  in  detail* 
ing  his  routine,  have  had  a  great  deal  fo  have  com- 
mended. The  crops  are  moderately  good,  cer- 
tainly not  what  they  might  be  so  near  the  London 
dunghills. 

As  you  descend  the  hill  towards  Sutton,  the  land 
cannot  well  be  worse  farmed,  it  is  not  only  as  foul 
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tspoSBiWe,  bwt  the  water  courses  filled  up,  and  the 
crops  of  every  kind  thin  and  deplorable ;  if  that 
was  the  case  in  1803,  when  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  them,  how  much  worse  they 
were  this  year  is  not  difficult  to  judge;  with  such 
management  of  land  the  routine  is  not  likely  to 
he  much  better,  and  therefore  we  proceed  through 
Sutton  to  the  downs. 

We  have  had  a  different  sort  of  country  from  the 
last,  as  different  a  soil,  and  a  Tcry  large  portion  of 
the  land  in  common  field,  which  produces,  of  itself, 
a  different  sort  of  culture.  The  soil  to  the  left  of 
the  road  is  near  the  chalk,  consequently  thin  and 
flinty;  that  on  the  right,  being  principally  in  the 
parish  of  Cheam,  is  deeper,  of  a  more  kindly  loam, 
bordering  on  silicious.  A  very  large  farm  on  this 
side  was,  when  I  began  this  survey,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Logan,  (and  is  the  property  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Hilbert,)  whose  spirited  system  of  farm- 
ing appears,  however,  to  have  been  conducted 
upon  no  settled  principle.  He  grew  frequently 
large  crops  of  com,  which  his  soil,  with  moderate 
attention,  enabled  him  to  effect.  His  neighbour  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  at  Woodmanstow,  the 
late  and  much  lamented  William  Ashby,  on  a  soil 
of  moderate  powers,  hut  attended  to  with  the 
greatest  vigilance,  with  abilities  far  above  the  or* 
dinary  level,  and  with  an  exertion  that  could  only 
be  equalled  by  his  other  capacities,  shone  conspi- 
cuous as  a  farmer  and  an  honest  man.  He  occu* 
pied  a  large  tract  of  land,  vthich  was  in  general  « 
Bpecimenof  neatness  and  of  high  cultivation,  free 
from  prejudice  or  ostentation ;  and  bad  he  con- 
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fined  himself  to  his  farms,  without  braaching  out 
into  another  profession  of  great  fatigue  of  miad  ind 
body,  hut  which  he  vas  certainlv  well  qualified 
to  perform,  his  family  had  dow  perhaps  called  him 
father,  as  I  should  a  friend.  No  small  portion  of 
that  practical  part  of  husbandry  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  derive  either  immediately  from  him- 
self, or  from "     "  im  he  kindly  spared  ok 

for  two  year  liHties  were  of  qo  com- 

nioQ  cast      '  ;U  as  it  can  be  collected 

from  my  own  and  that  of  bis  serrant 

Aynscomb]  ^  >d  as  faithfully  as  pos- 

sible. 

Another  v  neighbour,  and  a  good 

farmer,  Mr,  tansted,  has  at  difiereot 

times  favourt  lis  practice  ;  hut,  as  for 

some  particular  reasons  he  is  about  to  leave  his 
farm,  we  must  not  judge  from  present  appearancei 
of  what  it  has  been  in  better  times.  His  skill  and 
capital  are  equal  to  a  much  larger  undertaking. 
From  thence  to  Reigate  the  soil  and  the  practice  is 
much  the  same,  but,  after  passing  through  Wood 
Hatch  gate,  the  soil  becomes  progressively  stronger 
until  we  approach  Charlwood  common  on  ihe 
rights  and  on  the  left  to  Horley,  where  it  is  heavy, 
flat,  and  wet,  and  thus  continues  on  both  sides  the 
road  to  the  Sussex  oak. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  routine 
of  this  division,  until  you  approach  Mr.  William 
Gluttons',  at  Hartswood,  which  has  a  lodge  at  the 
roadside;  here  is  some  good  farming,  and  he  would, 
I  um    persuaded,  greatly  excel  in  the  profession ; 
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lut  \m  attention  is  very  much  called  off  from  tlm 
coDstant  superiiitendance  of  liis  own  concerns,  by 
the  management  of  very  extensive  estates  in  distant 
counties  as  an  agent  and  land  steward,  by  which 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  master  becomes  suspended, 
and  opportunities  must  occasionally  be  lost  that 
cannot  be  recalled.  His  pariah  too  (Buckland)  U 
unfortunately  involved  in  some  violent  disputes 
with  the  clergyman  about  the  tithes,  which  has 
induced  him  to  lay  most  of  his  land  down  to  grass, 
and  otiier  farmers  are  following  the  same  steps, 
ratlter  than  sutfer  exorbitant  demands  to  be  made 
upon  them,  beyond  what  their  improvements  will 
warrant.  If  my  information  is  correct,  the  clergy- 
inan  has  consulted  men  not  in  the  habit  of  appre- 
ciating these  things,  and  having  paid  those  people 
for  their  opinionsj  he  thinks  himself  justitied  in 
acting  up  to  the  full  extent  of  them  ;  not  reflecting, 
|ierhaps„  that  the  many  can  better  relinquish  a  part 
of  their  advantages,  or  sufler  a  small  loss,  than 
one  can  nearly  a  total  deprivation;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enmitv  that  it  creates,  which  so  long  as  he 
officiates  iu  that  parish,  be  his  future  conduct 
what  it  may,  will  never  be  entirely  obliterated. 

I  shall  close  these  remarks  with  one  more  obser- 
vation, before  t  particularize  the  routine,  by  re- 
ferring to  that  nice  economy  which  marks  the  farm 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Pryor,  called  White's 
Green,  in  the  parish  ofCharlwood;  by  a  close  at- 
tention to  husbanding  his  manure,  by  seizirg  the 
most  favourable  times  to  get  his  land  in  condition  to 
Receive  bis  grain,  and  by  losing  no  fortunate  mo- 
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ment  to  '^t  it  to  well,  he  is  enabled  to  fup|>Iv'  th« 
dcfectaof  acnid,  almost  inaccessible  country,  owing 
to  the  flatness  and  wetness  of  it,  and  to  farm  to 
good  profit.  Some  further  accounts  of  this  farai 
will  have  been  seen  under  the  article  timb^. 

From  Mitcham  to  Sutton  the  Rotation  it  at  under. 

I.  Fallow  for  sed  with  London  muck, 
chalk,  or  ng  and  road  ecrapingi 
mixed. 

e.  Oats. 

3.  Tares  cut  {  I  ia  London  in  bttndle% 
at  %d.  and  !  e. 

4.  Turnips,  twice  ploughed  and 
dunged,  s  to  cowkeepcrs  aboid 
London. 

5.  Beans. 

6.  Dunged  for  wheat  and  sown  early  in  December, 
if  a  favourable  season,  upon  two  ploughings  of 
thegralten,  the  seed  harrowed  in. 

7.  Garden  or  Marlborough  grey  early  field  peai. 

8.  Oats,  Tartarian  or  Scotch. 

9.  Fallow  for  turnips  dunged  and  fed  off. 

10.  Barley,  with  ryegrass  and  clover. 

II.  The  clover  and  grass  sometimes  mowed  for 
green  meat,  for  the  London  dray  horses. 

12.  Wheat,  or  now  and  then  rye  on  the  lay. 

This  comprises  some  of  their  best  systems;  the 
dung  coinca  round  however  so  very  often,  and  due 
attention  not  being  paid  to  weeding  aud  cleansing, 
the  land  becumci  very  foul  thereby. 
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Beyond  Sutton  to  Reigate. 

1.  Fallow  for  wheat  dunged. 

2.  Peas  of  the  boiling  sort,  or  Marlborough  grej. 

3.  Tares  sometimes  cut  green,  sometimes  for  seed, 
at  others  folded  off. 

4.  If  the  tares  are  left  for  seed  or  cut  green,  then 
rape  sometimes  follows,  fed  off;  or  fallow  and 
ditnged  for  turnips,  folded  off. 

fi.  Barley  with  tlover,  or  trefoil,  or  rye  grass,  or 
'  clover  and  rye  grass. 

6.  Seeds  mowed  for  hay,  and  then  left  for  seed. 

7.  Ditto    folded  off,    and  when  the  second    crop 
■  is  in  blossom  ploughed  in,  or  made  into  hay. 

5.  Wheat  upon  the  lay, 

The/ollowing  is  Mr.  Ashhy's,  varying  as  occurrences 
happen. 

I.  Fallow  for  wheat  wheu  the  land  is  foul  or  get- 
ting so,  folded  at  night. 

S.  Peas  or  beans  hoed. 

3.  Fallow  for  turnips,  folded  at  night,  or  dungej 
for  turnips,  twice  hoed  and  folded  off. 

4.  Barley  with  seeds, 

5.  Clover  first  mowed,  next  folded, 

6.  First  mowed,  next  folded, 

7.  Wheat  upon  the  lay, 

8.  Tares  for  a  crop. 

9.  Oats,  Poland  or  Scotch, 

10.  Rye  folded  off  early. 

II.  Turnips  upon  two  ploughings  folded  off'. 

19.  Barley   with  lainfoin,  for  six  or  seven  yearly 
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sometimes  the  second  growlh  is  fed  off  pretfy 
close  as  it  begins  to  wear  out,  but  the  firrt 
growths  are  always  made  inlo  bay  tbe  seasoi^ 
before  it  is  broke  up;  it  is  well  dunged,  and  ' 
after  being  plougbed,  it  is  made  very  clean,  and 
if  it  has  not  been  dunged,  tbe  fallow  is  folded 
at  night  for 

13.  Wheat. 
Note.— His  sets  for  lambing;  Wilt- 

shire  wethers  a.nd  South   Downs  for 

all  purposes,  anted  to    12   or    1609 

sheep;  or       , 

i.  Fallow  for  ,,. 

9.  Tares  fed  r  and  some  cut  greo^    | 

immediately  for 

3.  Tiin)ijis  hnrd  (Hicf  and  fcldi'd  ofTbcfnre  Cliri*!- 
mas,  immediately  a  bastard  fallow  is  made,  of 
two  ploiighings,  and  sowed  wiib 

4.  Barley  lightly  ploughed  in  with  rye  grass,  and 
trefoil  harrowed  in. 

5.  Rye  grass  and  trefoil  early  fed  off  by  ewes  and 
lambs,  afterwards  dunged  for 

B.  Wheatiipon  the  lay. 

7.  Marlborough  grey  peas  or  early  beam, 

S.  Rye  for  feed,  spring  folded  for 

9,  Turnips  twice  hoed  and  folded  off. 

10,  Barley  with  clover. 

11,  Clover  for  feed  and  for  hay, 
IS.  Ditto  for  fcv.d  and  forseed. 

13.  Late  M  heat  tipon  the  lay. 

14,  Rape  harrowed  in^  andfedoff  soon  enough  for 
U-.  Oatb;.* 

•  iieie  are  Mesa  cr«p«  ia  twdva  ytan. 
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It  is  lobe  observed,  tbat  altbough  by  the  latter 
lystem  he  gets  three  crops  of  wbeat  id  13  courses, 
the  land  is  kept  in  such  good  heart  by  the  crops 
Tvhich  are  introduced  and  fed  off,  or  fohled  oil",  tbat 
it  is  well  able  to  bear  it ;  in  fact  bis  crops  were  the 
strongest  proofs  that  it  was  so ;  it  is  worthy-  of 
remark,  that  between  each  white  crop  a  green  crop 
always  intervenes,  and  as  they  were  in  general 
folded  off",  a  quantity  of  fresh  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter was  always  supplying  the  place  of  that  which 
was  extracted  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  white  crop. 
The  land  was  besides  kept  clean  by  titc  several 
hoeing  crops,  and  we  see  by  this  system  that  there 
is  only  one  eutlrc  fallow  during  the  whole  process: 
for  as  he  said,  let  beans  follow  the  oats  upon  two 
plougbiflgs,  either  rape,  rye,  or  tares,  to  be  sown 
upon  one  ploughing,  and  so  on^  it  was  possible  to 
keep  the  land  always  in  cropj  and  always  in  heart, 
and  without  ever  getting  foul.  He  was  besides  un- 
commonly particular  in  every  sort  of  seed  tbat  he 
sowed,  and  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  crop, 
the  land  in  the  language  of  the  farmer  does  not  get 
tired  with  the  sameness.  If,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened by  a  crop  failing  from  an  untoward  season,  or 
from  any  extraordinary  circumstance  of  weather  of 
what  not,  he  lost  his  season  for  a  particular  crop, 
bis  genius  supplied  him  with  ample  resources, 
without  breaking  in  upon  his  system;  and  aflct 
bavins;  run  the  changes,  mutatis  mutandis,  he  closed 
it  with  sainfoin  in  the  best  possible  slate  and  con- 
dition, uot  because  it  would  not  carry  the  proces* 
further,  (a?  it  would  by  substituting  buckwheat  for 
rye,  rape  or  tares,  spring ■vrhciit,  or  wi^iterbiwley,) 
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but  beckui!e  he  always  chose  to  have  •  cerlath  nnhi- 
ber  of  ftcres  under  sainroin,  which  he  coiutderMt 
one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  be  could  grow; 
and  rather  than  be  without  something  near  Ilia 
quantity,  he  would  shorten  his  course  of  crops  I* 
obtain  8  fresh  supply. 


igate, 

iged,  hoed,  and  folded 


1.  Fallow'  for 

off. 
3.  Beans. 

3.  Oats  with  sf 

4.  Seeds  fed  c 

5.  Wheat  upon 

6.  Tares. 

7.  Oats. 

8.  Fallow  for  turnips. 

But  where  they  are  confined  to  three  crops  and  a  fal- 
low, the  course  is  altered  thus  : 

1.  Fallow  for  wheat,  the  land  limed  or  dunged. 

2.  Oats. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Fallow  for  turnips  folded  off. 

5.  Barley,  if  not  too  strong  and  wet  soil,  and 
seeds. 

6.  Mowed  for  hay  and  seed. 

7.  Oats. 

8.  Fallow  for  wheat  again. 

FromMordcn  to  Ewell  the  land  is  of  the  same 
strong  quality,  both  to  tbe  right  aud  left,  as  from 
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Mitcham  to  Sutton,  with  very  little  exception,  and 
the  totation  assimilates  aho. 

At  Ewell  we  enter  the  new  inriosurcs,  whieh 
I  am  happy  to  greet  as  a  prelude  to  the  same  mea- 
sures being  adopted  throughout  the  county.  Its 
agriculture,  whatever  may  be  the  change  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lands  being  reduced  to  a  stale  of 
severalty,  is  at  present  too  much  in  its  infancy  to 
be  ascertainable;  we  must  therefore  proceed  from 
thence  to  Dorking,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
shall  pas.s  over  a  county  beautifully  dlversiBed  by 
hill  and  dale,  wood,  water,  and  downs,  and  thickly 
beset  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  villas ;  among 
the  former  arc  Henry  Bolton,  Esq.  of  Leatherbead, 

Wm.  Lock,  Esq.   Norbury  Park,  Dennison, 

Esq.  (It  Denbigbs,  Sir  Lucas  Pepvs,  bart.  Henry 
Peters,  Esq.  at  IJetchwortb  Castle,  &c.  I  was 
given  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  good 
farmer,  or  rather  that  he  was  a  spirited  agricultura- 
list, and  I  had  expected  that  he  would  have  been 
civilly  communicative;  but  I  was  disappointed  not 
a  little,  to  iind  him  disposed  to  give  me  no  infor- 
mation whatever :  of  the  other  gentlemen  I  had 
opportunities  of  learning  the  state  of  tlieir  farms, 
and  their  mode  of  conducting  business,  by  walking 
over  them,  and  conversing  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  and  therefore  1  only  troubled  the  latter 
gentleman,  who  behaved  with  bis  usual  polite- 
ness. 

A  great  part  of  the  track  of  country  I  have  just 
alluded  to,  extending  also  eastward  to  the  Rcigate 
road,  and  westward  after  you  have  ascended  the 
bill,  is  in  cotaraoa-HcId;  the  soil  a  thin  loaui,  some- 


i 
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times  silicions,  generallr  calcareous,  and  aboanj^ 

ing  in  dials,  and  the  vales  more  arglltaccoiu^  and 
all  upon  strata  of  chalk  or  UmestODe. 

The  notation  is  simple  and  very  confined,  and  teili 
few  exetpHom  uniform. 

1.  Fallow  for  I  off,  the  ground  har- 
ing  been  du  Ihe  fallow,  boed, 

2.  Bftrley  wit'i  icat  and  no  seedi. 
3    Clover  mo 

4.  Wheat  on_ 

5.  Oats.         •'  I 

6.  Fallow  for  jed,  lioed. 

7.  Wheat. 
P.  Peas. 

9.  Tares  fed  off, 

10.  Turnips. 

At  Betchivorth,  and  ahout  Dorking  upon  the  sandy 
loams, 

1.  Fallow  for  turnips  dunged,  hoed  t\Tice,  and 
folded  off. 

2.  Barlev  or  oats  with  seeds. 

3.  Clover  once  mown,  then  folded  off,  never  seeded; 
and  about  Michaelmas  some  plough  up  the  lay. 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  sow. 

A.  Wheat  harrowed  in,  bagged,  dung  the  stubble, 

plough  about  Christmas,  sow. 
6.  Peas,  Marlborough  gicy,  or  beans  drilled  and 

hoed,  plui;gh  up  graticn,  and  sow. 
C.  Winter  iarts  IiaiTo«»'d  in,  folded  off;  upon  onB 

or  two  ploughings  sow. 
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Y.  Turflips  twice  hoed,  folded  ofl*. 

Note. — The  land  very  subject  to  the  wood  called 
there  yellow  bojs,  (chrysantliemum  segetum,)  as  well 
as  to  grubs. 

After  passing  through  Dorking,  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  way  progresijively,  and  almost  insen- 
siblv  recedes  from  the  silicioiis  to  the  strong  argil- 
laceous soil,  to  the  extent  of  the  county  ;  and  we 
find  precisely  the  same  system  pursued  as  between 
Rejgate  and  Lovet  Heath:  such  being  tlie  case, 
we  return  to  Dorking,  and  pass  through  Shire  to 
Guildford,  and  we  lind  the  rotation  at  Wooton, 
Abinger,  Shire,  &c.  exactly  alike,  though  the  soil 
varies  from  a  sand,  as  at  Wooton,  to  a  deep  loam,  a 
calcareous  loam  as  at  the  latter  place  and  Albury 
to  Guildford. 

1.  Turnips  fallowed  for  and  dunged,  twice  hocd_, 
folded  off. 

2.  Barley  and  seeds. 

3.  Clover  once  mowed,  then  fed  off,  immediately 
plfjughed  up,  and  in  a  month  sown  with 

4.  Wheat  harrowed  iuj   dunged  on  the  stubble, 
and  sown  with 

6.  Barley  again,  or 

5.  Peas  grey,  hoed,  or 

5.  Tares  folded  off;  then  a  bastard  fallow  for 

6.  Turnips. 

I  was  extremely  sorry  I  had  not  the  good  forttin* 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Lomax,  of  Shire,  at  home,  a^ 
either  of  the  times  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood, 
because  it  appeared  to  me  from  what  I  saw  of 
his  farming,  that  it  was  conducted  with  spirit, 
though  not  perhaps  ia  that  BOrt  of  routine,  which 
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modern  practices  in  the  best  cultivated  tpots  wdtnlA 

point  out. 

Taking  up  the  Guildford  road  at  Leatherliead, 
and  pointing  westward,  we  pass  through  Fetcham, 
and  Great  and  Little  Bookhanij  Eflingbam,  Hor- 
slev,  Clandon,  and  Meroe,  to  Guildford.     This  is 


a  continuation  -"  ■'^- 

'  ~-*-E  of  bills  which  pro- 

cecds  from  Kei 

sbire,  and  a«  such  Ibe 

10  il  is  every  wh( 

IB  bottom,  more  or  lest 

thin  in  its  uppe 

more  or  less  strong  in 

proportion  to 

Almost  the  whole  of 

this  distance  wi 

alty,  some  parishes  arc 

however,   now 

lit  as  my    notes  were 

taken  before  th 

took  place,  I  shall  de- 

tail  the  rotation ; 

\  found  them  to  vary. 

1.  Fallow  for  turnips 

dunged,  boed  seldom  more 

,     than  once,  folded  off. 

2.  Barley  with  seeds. 

3.  Clover  once  mowed, 

,  then  folded,  ploughed. 

4.  Wheat  harrowed  in, 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Fallow  for  turnips. 

dunged  as  before. 

7.  Wheat. 

8.  Beans,  sometimes  peas. 

9.  Oats. 

10.  Tares  folded  off. 

11.  Turnips  upon  two  ploughings;  or, 

•J.  Fallow,  and  dunged  for  turnips  once,  sometiiucj 
*     twice  boed,  folded  off. 
^.  Barley  and  seeds. 

J5.  Clover  once  mowed,  and  then  folded  off. 
4.  Wheat  harrowed  in,  or 
4.  Barley  without  seeds. 
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6.-  Winter  tares,  if  the  barley  is  off  in  time,  if  uot, 

spring  tares  folded  off, 
G.  Turnips  once  hoed,  folded  off. 
7i  Barley  again,  and  sainfoin:     or 

1.  Fallow  and  duns^  for  turnips  hoed  and  folded 
off. 

2.  Barley  and  seeds. 

3.  Clover  mown  first,  feed  the  second  by  the  fold. 

4.  Wheat  upon  the  lay. 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Peas,  fold  the  gratten  and  sow. 

7.  Wheat,  as  soon  as  the  severe  frosty  weather  » 
'  gone  by,  sprinkle  a  light  coat  of  dung  not  quite 

rotten,  but  such  as  iseutering  into  the  putrescent 

ataie,  and  let  it  be  very  evenly  distributed,  and 

not  in  lumps 
B,  Rye  or  tarts  folded  off,  sown  upon  one  ploughing. 
B.  Barley, 
10.  Fallow  for  iurnips  as  before. 

Resuming  the  county  at  Wandsworth,  we  pass 
by  Richmond  park  in  our  way  to  Guildford.  In 
this  park  his  Majesty,  with  a  solicitude  that  so  pe- 
culiarly marks  his  reign,  and  in  order  to  diffuse,  or 
become  instrumental  in  increasing  the  national 
■tock  of  sustenance,  ordered  al]out  '230  acres  of  it 
to  be  broke  up,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  aration. 
This  was  begun  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late 
ranger,  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  and  like  every  other  place 
when  it  is  firstbrofce  up,  yielded  good  crops,espeeiaiIy 
oats,  but  being  a  thin,  hungry  gravelly  soil,  many 
parts  of  it  springy  and  poachy  in  the  winter,  which 
were  laid  as  dry  as  possible,  yet  either  from  a  defect 
in  the  systemj  the  want  of  manure,  which  could 
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only  be  got  a*  a  great  cxpence,  the  cohtioued  iiv- 
niadsofthe  deer  either  hy  leaping;  the  fences  or 
breaking  ihem  dowD,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
lav  it  down  as  fast  as  it  could  be  ready  into  p«nn»- 
nent  pasture,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  iotention 
is  to  bring  it  all  into  grass.  This  being  the  caw, 
the  rotation  thi 
to  our  pregenl 
this  farm  was 
steward  at  Wii 
vho  resides  at 
noticed  hercaf 
From  thence" 
nothing  deserv 
where  lived  the 


ursued  is  not  nialeriat 
!'he  superintendanre  of 
Smart,  bis  Majesty't 
e  baibff  is  Mr.  Smith, 
[ortlakcj  wbich  will  be 

rough  Kiogston,  where 
d  until  we  reach  Esber, 
Diifket,  and  where  a 


part  of  liis  fainilv  slill  reside,  for  he,  alas,  is  cone 
"  to  that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
Il  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  our  former  Re- 
port of  ihis  coiintv,  application  was  made  to  Ihii 
gentleman  to  ihvour  us  with  such  information  as 
related  to  his  ncifihboiirhood,  as  to  its  cultivation, 
and  more  partirularly  rcspecling  bis  management 
of  house  lambs,  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated ; 
the  only  answer  we  obtained  from  him  was  that  he 
had  already  given  it.  ^Vlien  I  called  there  in  the 
early  part  of  this  survey  in  my  way  to  Oatlaiid^ 
not  then  finding  the  present  Mr.  Ducket  at  home, 
1  took  file  iilM'rly  of  sending  liim  some  queries, 
which  i  bcii-jred  oi"  him  to  answer,  but  from  that  dav 
to  this  none  have  \  I'vcr  reciived;  common  civility 
is  dm;  to  every  m;ni.  or  ilse  we  let  ourselves  down 
below  the  bruie  cii'.'iiiiiM.  If  there  had  been  am 
tiling  improper  in  the  retjucst,  or  any  secrets  in  his 
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profession,  which  he  could  not  consistonilr  reveal ; 
there  must  have  been  some  of  the  queries  that  could 
not  be  so  circumstanced,  and  those  he  mi2:ht  have  an- 
twered,  or  told  me  (hat  it  was  not  convenient  to  him; 
he  has  perhaps  forgot  that  in  order  to  accommodata 
his  family  in  trying  their  several  ploughs  before  a 
committee  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  mv  father  and 
myself  put  ourselves  to  some  inconvenience  to  ac- 
commodate them  with  land  for  those  trials.  I  hare 
therefore  to  regret  that  I  must  pass  by  this  farm 
without  being  able  to  furnish  in  detail  the  practices 
of  BO  celebrated  an  agriculturalist,  for  the  rest  of 
the  parish  will  not  bear  any  comparison  with  it. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I  shall  state  it,  with  the  rest 
of  this  division  of  the  county.  The  land  about 
here  is  in  general  a  6ne  sandy  loam,  fit  almost  for 
any  purpose,  it  is  every  where  rather  too  light  than 
heavy. 

From  thence  we  pass  by  Cobham,  where  Mr. 
Page,  of  Pointers,  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Cobham 
Court,  farm  tolerably  largely  ;  from  tliencc  to  Rip- 
ley is  hut  little  good  farming,  none  on  the  north' 
iide  of  the  road  towards  the  Thames,  a  great  part 
of  which  hiis  been  recently  inclosed,  and  what  lit- 
tle there  is  on  the  south  ■side  of  the  heath,  has  beea 
taken  notice  of  in  the  other  road. 

Approaching  Ripley  we  skirt  my  Lord  King's  at 
Ockham.  a  part  only  of  whose  farm  1  was  able  to 
^ee  from  the  incessant  wetness  of  the  weather,  and 
his  lordship  being  then,  as  I  understood,  in  Devou- 
■hire.  His  lordship  is,  I  understand,  fond  of  th« 
(IfieTiM,  Qod  having  a  genial  soil  to  work  on^  it  is 
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1o  be  bop^d  that  he  will  prove  a  Duke  of  Bc^fprA 

for  Surrey, 

At  Send  I  again  recognize  my  friend  Mr.  Drewel^-. 

whoee  skill  I  have  before  noticed,  and  to  wbomt' 
■m  indebted  for  much  of  the  minulia  of  this  part 
of  (he  <ou»(y ;  between  him  and  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Smallpiecc  I  can  make  my  entry  into  Guildford 
wilh  no  small  Si  "*  "    ''      '"  myself. 

The  followii  r  (be  system  of  this  din 

vision : 
1.  Fallow  will  lips,  twice  boed,  folded 

off. 

5.  Barley  and  i 

3.  Clover  mow 

4,  Wheat  upo 

6.  Oats. 
6.  Peas  drilled. 
f.  Tares  folded  off, 

8,  Bastard  fallow  for  wheat :   and 

1.  Tares  folded  off  for,  or  rye  folded  off. 

2.  AVheat. 

3.  Peas  drilled,  early  sort,  plough  up  the  gralten  ai 
soon  as  they  are  carried,  and  during  the  frost 
carry  out  dung  upon  the  fallow ;  harrowed 
well  about  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 
shallow  plough  it,  then  harrow  it  well,  and  laud 
it  up  for 

4.  Barley  and  seeds. 

6.  Clover  mown  and  afterwards  folded. 

6.  Wheat  upon  the  lay. 

7.  Tares  or  rye  folded,  sometimes  for  seed,  which4 
if  the  former,  will  vary  the  routin». 

8.  Peas  drilled. 

2 
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9.  Spring  fallow  for  turnips,  dunged,  twice  hoed 
and  folded. 

Note. — Tlie  farmers  about  Send  afe  of  opinion, 
that  tares  do  not  coiAe  ofi'  soon  enough  for  their 
turnip  season  ;  but  query,  is  not  that  more  owing 
to  their  not  sowing  their  winter  tares  forward  enough 
ia  the  preceding  autumn  ?  I  think  it  is,  because 
on  the  downs,  as  well  as  in  the  levels,  I  have  frft* 
quenti}*  seen  tine  turnips  after  spring  fed  tares  ;  but 
probably,  it  may  arise  also  from  not  beginning  to 
fold  oS*  the  tares  soon  enough,  which  is  often  the 
case,  and  brought  my  neighbour  into  much  dif- 
ficulty in  1803,  bcijides  spoiling  more  than  half  his 
crop,  which  his  sheep  would  not  eat  after  they  had 
trampled  it  under  their  feet.  Again,  tares  they  al- 
lege make  their  light  lands  foul;  my  answer  is, 
let  the  land  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  tares  ha 
made  pure  and  free  from  seeds  of  weeds,  and  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  tares  will  make  no  land 
whatever  foul.  "We  sow  the  seed,  the  tares  them- 
•elves  cannot  he  transformed  into  docks,  thistles. 
May-weed,  or  yellow  boys :  first  clean  the  land  well, 
sow  clean  seed  soon  enough  in  the  autumn  to  be- 
come bold  and  strong  against  the  winter,  begin  to 
feed  them  off  early  enough  in  the  spring,  not  when 
the  blossom  has  begun  to  drop  off,  hut  Just  as  they 
are  coming  into  blossom,  and  I  predict  that  all 
these    objections    will    be  removed. 

jigain,  near  Guildford: 

1.  Fallow  and  dung  for  wheat,  the  etch  ploughed 

up,  and  sown  immediately  with 
f,  Kye  for  sheep  feed  folded  off. 


I 
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3.  Tumips   upon   the  fotd>   twice    hood,  fotde£  - 
off. 

4.  Barley  and  seeds. 

6.  Clover   mown  or  fed,  and  seeded  aa  may  hap-. 

pen. 
6.  Wheat  upon  the  lay. 

It  is  a  rule  to  fallow  for  wheat  upon  the  stronger 


3iU  in  that  ne" 
for  it;  as  alsoi 
On  the  lighters 
fotil  (pardon  m 
of  good  farmer 
every  thing  is  a 
We  next  pi 
the  east  thro] 
and  we  pass  my 


in  coiir^  to  manurs 
:  frequently  for  turnips. 
re  the  land  isapttogt-t 
ad  terms  in  the  mouths 
stem  is  used,  otherwise 
t. 
:ly,  bearing  a  little  ta  g 

Bramley  to   A«fold»j 
lev's  at  Worncrsh,  wh» 


I  have  reason  to  hope  upon  the  return  of  peace, 
and  when  his  attention  is  not  railed  ofl'to  (he  im- 
portant duties  of  a  soldier,  will  lay  by  the  sword, 
and  take  by  the  hand  tiiat  more  useful  instrument 
the  ploiig-li  ;  for  his  lordship  has  in  reality  much 
uphill,  (and  down  hil!  too)  work  to  do.  On 
the  right  of  the  road  we  leave  the  rc.*idenee  of  Mr. 
Street,  whose  lands  on  tliat  side  arc  siiici^)u>^,  and 
on  tlie  opposite  side  arg;illaieous,  and  passing  by 
Mr.  Biirrctt's,  another  good  ai;:riru!(!:r:!list,  the 
foil  iiiercases  in  strcifgth  and  tfiiaiity  to  the  cud  of 
the  couulv. 

'I'lu;  rotation  is  thus  performed: 

\.  Fallow  a'id  duns;  for  wheat. 
1'.  AVintiT  b.;rlcv,  tin;  weather  brina-  favourable  after 
Cluisliisiis,  when  it  has  begun  to  shoot,  it  is  folded 
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off  by  sheep,  and  not  unusually  a  second  ttme 
without  any  apparent  injury,  and  the  produce 
will  be  at  least  four  quarters  per  acre. 

3.  Peas  drilled,  (were  formerly  dibbled)  hoed  often 
,  Iwice. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Spring  fallow  for  turnips  dunged,  twice  hoed, 
folded  off. 

6.  Spring  barley  and   seeds. 

7.  Clover    or  seeds    mown,    and  then  folded  off. 

8.  Wheat  upon  the  lay. 

Note. — On  the  sharp  sands  of  Wornersh  and 
Bramley,  tares  are  not  thought  to  answer.  I  Ibink 
they  do  not  (with  submission  I  say  it)  understand 
the  plant,  when  they  make  such  an  assertion ; 
since  on  equally  sharp  sands,  at  Woburn,  Bow 
Bricfchill,  and  Wavendon  in  Bucks,  and  about 
Reigate,  I  have  seen  it  flourish  to  admiratioa  :  or 
on  the  stiffer  soils, 

1.  Fallow  for  wheat  dunged. 

2.  Beans  drilled. 

3.  Oats. 

4.  Tares,  winter,  fed  off. 

5.  Rape  fed  off. 

6.  Spring  fallow  for  turnips  hoed,  folded  off, 

7.  Barley  and  rye-grass  for  early  feed. 

8.  Rye-grass  folded  off,  theu  stand  for  seed. 
fl.  Fallow  for  wheat. 

l^rom  Guilford  tJirougk  Godalming  to  Haslemere. 

\.   Fallow  for  wheat  dunged. 
2.  Rye  for  sheep  feed  folded  off. 

VOL.  111.  E  E 
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S.  Turnips  tvrice  hoed>  folded  oC 

4.  Barley,  seeds. 

5.  Once  mo\^'ed,  and  folded  oiT. 

6.  Wheat  upon  the  Uy. 

7.  Peas  or  beans  drilled,  hand-hoed  the  intfmb. 

8.  Oats. 

9.  Tares  folded  off. 

10.  Wheat  so       '         *  "led,  dr&wiog  1^  driili 
with  a  plot!  »dca»t,  harrgwed-Jii.  jg  | 

Jaslemere.  ^ 

1.  Fallow  fof  igedj  ooce  hoedj  folded 

off.  ^^_ 

3.  Barley  and  |^^H 

3.  Mowed,  anc  ^^^  or  aeed.  ^^^ 

4.  Latter  wheat  upon  the  lay. 

5.  Oats,  Scotch  or  Tartarian. 
G.  Peas,  common  hog  sort. 

7.  Dung  for  Barley. 

8.  Tares  folded  off." 

9.  Wheat. 


t  Guildford  to  Faniham. 


i.  Fallow  for  wheat,  dunged,  sometimes  folded. 

2.  Beans,  sometimes  drilled  if  the  land  is  free  from 
flints. 

3.  Oats,  sometimes  Poland,  at  others  the  potatoe 
oat,  when  it  is  to  be  had  reasonable. 

4.  Rye  or  rape  folded  off. 

5.  Turnips  twice  hoed  and  folded  off. 

6.  Barley   and  clover,  sometimes   trefoil,  or  ry* 
grass  by  way  of  change. 
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7.  Once  mowed,  tbeii  fed,  sometimes  left  for  seed. 

8.  Tares  folded  off. 

9.  Wheat. 

From  Farnham  to  Bagshot,  Egfaam  and  Staines, 
there  is  a  great  part  of  it  uncultivated;  and  such  as 
is  in  a  state  of  aration,  is  in  so  moderate  a  style  of 
agriculture,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  recording ;  but 
as  we  approach  Chertaey,  the  cultivation  and  the 
crops  improve,  and  we  begin  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  light  of  science ;  from  thence  to  Kingston 
{hrough  W*yMidge  and  Walton,  we  pass  through 
the  property, lately  adjudged  to  his  Rtfyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  which  adjoins  that  cele- 
brated place  Oatlands,  and  the  residence  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses.  A  part  of  the  park  was  a  few 
years  since  broken  up  and  farmed,  but  being  no  way 
calculated  for  it,  it  has  rather  afforded  amusement 
than  added  any  advantage  to  the  stock  of  scientific 
knowledge ;  what  the  new  inclosurcs  may  do,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  a  few  years  will  be  guffi- 
cient  to  decide  that  point. 

From  thence  we  proceed  by  Abbs  Court  to 
Ditton,  and  then  join  the  high  London  road  to 
Kingston  ;  in  this  short  distance  the  land  is  farmed 
mostly  by  a  sort  of  farming  gardeners,  who  pursue 
no  established  routine,  hut  are  entirely  guided  by 
circumstances. 


The  Rotation  will   therefore  comprise  only  a  short 
distance,  andis  as  follows: 

1.  Fallow  and  dung  for  wheat. 
9.  Oat«. 

EE  3 


:i 

^1 

^^^^^H 
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3. 

Grey  peas. 

or  horse  heaus,                               1^1 

4. 

Rje  folded 

off 

■m 

S. 

Tui-nip?  folded  off. 

.-p 

6. 

Barlcj  and  seeds. 

7. 

Clover  mowed  sometimes  twice,  at  other  timet 

Ipfl,  for  seed. 

111 

S. 

Wheat  upo 
Fallow  fo, 

D  the  lay ; 

Jm 

1. 

i-                          ^ 

2. 

Oats. 

3. 

Beans. 

t. 

Tallow  in 
off 

Dips,  duD^d  and  *'rll\g^^ 

5. 

AVheat,  V 

11 

From  Kii 

Richmond,  Kew,  Mori- 

lalie.  Putney 

turnpike,  there  aie  not 

perhiips  lialf  a  dozen  tarniprs,  f^cliisi\elv  so  called, 
(and  who  do  not  mix  some  sort  of  garden  product 
among  their  farming  crops)  in  all  this  distance. 
Their  .system,  tlicrefore,  can  be  of  no  advantage 
(o  agricuUiirr,  becau,se  it  is  only  in  such  situations, 
and  under  similar  circumstances,  that  it  could 
he  pursued. 


ADDENDA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  KINg's  FARMERY  AT  MORTIAKE. 

The  farm  yard  extends  from  east  to  west  about 
53  yards,  ar.d  from  north  to  south  about  50,  form- 
ing nearly  a  square. 

On  tlie  south  side  abutting  on  the  high  road,  a 
a  wag'gon  lodge,  an  open  stable  for  working  oxen, 


Addenda. 
two  stables  for  cart  horses,  and  a  cliaff  house  < 
work  shop. 

On  the  east  side  is  an  etch  barn,  a  passage  or 
waggon  way  into  the  rick  yard,  a  double  floor 
barn,  the  one  end  for  wheat,  the  other  for  oats. 

On  the  north  side  arc  piggeries,  which  extend 
along  the  gable  end  of  the  oat  barn.  These  pig- 
geries are  in  two  ranges,  having  a  foot  way  of 
four  feet  wide  between  each  range ;  those  against 
the  barn  are  38  feet  long,  and  divided  into  six 
styes  of  nearly  equal  width  ;  the  depth  of  these, 
including  their  yard,  is  about  15  feet,  each  stye  is 
roofed  with  plain  tiles,  and  is  intended  for  the 
younger  stock. 

Those  on  the  opposite  or  most  northern  side,  are 
45  feet  long,  there  being  a  door-way  taken  out  of 
the  total  length  of  the  other  range.  This  length 
is  divided  into  five  large  styes  for  fatting  hogs,  and 
■re  20  feet  deep.  All  the  styes,  their  yards,  and 
the  foot  way,  are  paved  with  bricks  on  edge. 

To  the  west  of  the  piggery  are  two  ox  lodges 
for  fatting  beasts,  with  a  house  in  the  centre  of 
them  to  hold  their  provender,  and  to  be  used  oc- 
casionally as  a  fatting  house.  Each  lodge  is  about 
36  feet  long  by  12  feet  deep,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  square  trough,  having  a  hanging  lid  to  hold 
water,  which  is  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the  other 
by  pipes,  from  a  large  trough  or  cistern  in  the 
yard,  which  is  filled  from  a  pump  at  the  north  west 
corner  of  the  yard.  There  is  also  a  square  trough 
of  the  same  dimensions,  to  each  stall,  to  hold  their 
food,  >vhich  is  usually  barley  meal ;  and  their  hay 
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is  put  into  its  place  fi om  a  platform  at  the  bead  of 

the  animal. 

These  two  tiouses  or  lodges  will  fatten  about  20  J 
oxen,  each  water  trough  scrTJng  two  stalls ;  buA  t 
when  the  oxen  are  supposed  to  have  drunk  suffi: 
cicntly,  the  lids  are  shut  down.     This  range  is  se- 
parated by  a  hierh  fence  from  the  farm  yard. 

Ou  the  west 
low  building  fc 
not  in  cooBtani 
pump  is  placed 


poultry  housesi  and  ^  ^ 
aricty  of  small  articles  1 
one  corner  of  it  the 

t,  thai  is,  on  the  caHi 

ed  by  a  high  close  pala« 
ttaddles  or  rick  framcteJ 
;  two  timber  granarie^ 

iiic  blniii:  ])i!Iars   cai  h; 


At  the  bacli 
sidoj  is  tlie  ricl 
fence.  Withii 
of  nine  stone  { 
about  15  fcct  square, 
and  a  straw  Iiousc. 

In  this  >ard,  on  the  29th  November,  1S04,  there 
were,  two  barley  ricks,  four  oat  ditto,  one  wheat 
ditto,  two  clover  ditto,  one  meadow  hay  ditto;  be- 
bidcs  carts,  ploughs  of  various  sorts,  harrows,  drills', 
and  a  moveable  ladder  for  stacking  corn  or  hay  ; 
none  of  them  under  cover,  and  ap-parently  deserted. 

The  yard  is  level,  the  old  dung  is  throvm  into  a 
longitudinal  heap  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  rest  of 
tlic  yard  is  occupied  with  the  fresh  litter,  with 
cribs  moved  about  it. 

The  stock  in  fattening  were  two  large  oxen,  and 
one  lessor  of  a  coarse  breed  of  Hereford,  the  work- 
ing o.xen  were  of  (he  Sussex  breed. 

The  hogs  were  of  the  small  Berkshire  breed, 
with  a  very  savage  mongrel  boar  in  the  rick  yard. 


Mdenda.  <f9 

I  saw  no  sheep. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  the  whole.  I  have 
seen  every  part  of  the  business  better  and  mottt 
cheaply  conducted. 


'  Non  omnia  possumus  o 


DE6CRIFT10N0F  THE  FARM  BUILDINGS,  ETC.  AT  NOB- 
BURV  FARM,  THE  SEAT  OF  WH  COLES,  ESQ. 

The  farm  yard  forms  three  sides  of  a  square ; 
the  fourth  side,  or  south  west,  being  occupied  by  the 
farm  house  part  of  the  way,  and  from  thence  takes 
ft  sweep  to  the  poidtry  houses  on  the  north  west 
side. 

From  the  farm  house,  and  along  the  south  east 
side,  is  a  range  of  cow  houses,  ox  stalh,  calf  pensi, 
stables,  and  finished  at  the  extreme,  or  east  end,  with 
the  wheat  barn,  all  under  one  roof. 

The  divisions  in  the  cow  houses  are  four  in 
number,  each  holding  four  cows,  15  feet  deep  by 
28  fcei  wide,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
with  a  passage  at  their  heads  of  four  feet  wide, 
where  they  are  fed  ;  there  are  also  four  calf  pens. 
There  is  a  door  from  each  of  these  divisions  into  the 
farm  yard,  which  is  divided  off,  at  the  end  of  these 
four  divisions,  for  the  cowi  to  range  in  undistarbed 
by  the  horses. 

Beyond  this  division  is  the  stabling  for  the  farm- 
ing horses,  which  also  stand  head  to  head,  having 
a  four  feet  passage  between  each,  from  whence 
they  are  fed.  Parallel  with  the  front,  and  for  the 
whole  extent  of  this  range  of  cow  lodges  and  cart* 
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borse  stables,  is  a  passage  four  GRet  wide  and  pi- 

rallel  therewitb;  on  the  right  are  pUcu  for  hay, 

corn,  chaff,  bameEs,  graios,  or  what  not,  properly 

divided  olT  and  locked  up,  so  that  each  borse  aad 

GOV  -keeper    has    his   own    allowaace    to    faimwlf. 

■without  having  an   opportunity  of  saving  thai  his 

partner,  having 

anre,    had  afti 

this  buildiog 

lofts,  the  key  t 

delivers  out,  ob 

the  respective  i 

thrown  or  let  i 

extreme  ease,   . 

proper  person's 


his  own  stock  or  allow- 
m  some  of  his.  Over 
ry  and  hay  and  ftraw 
Lept  by  the  bailiff,  who 
Oj  measure  and  weight, 
each  keeper,  which  b 
ch  lock-up  place,  with 
.  the  possibility  of  the 
ived  of  any  part  tbereof. 
Tbc  wheat  barn  is  —  feet  long  by  40  feel  deep, 
with  two  bays. 

The  end  nearest  the  house  is  composed  of,  first, 
a  tool  house;  second,  a  slaughter  house;  and  lliird, 
a  fatting  house  for  poultry,  which  occupy  the  same 
depth  that  the  wheat  bam  docs. 

The  north-cast  side  is  composed  whollv  of  pig- 
geries, with  an  opening:,  as  passage,  in  the  centre: 
the  division  next  the  wheat  barn  consists  of  eight 
styes  of  )0  feet  each  by  lii  I'cet  deep,  the  yard  and 
the  styr  hciiij;  of  the  same  dimensions,  viz.  eight 
feet  eacli ;  the  other  division  contains  10  styes  of 
eigiif  ft'ct  each,  by  the  sr.nic  depth  as  the  tint 
division  ;  (ho  styes  of  each  division  form  one  roof, 
and  arc  iih^d. 

On  tiie  norlh-wost  is  a  two-floor  timber  and  tilfd 
barn  ;  an  open  barn  to  receive  corn  or  hay,  sup- 
ported hy  three  columns  or  posts,  with  three  poultry 
houses  at  the  gable  end. 


jfddenda. 
:  yard  is  divided  into  three  parts,  posts  t 
rails,  (having  a  pump  in  the  centre, )- in  order  that 
the  dry  cows  and  oxen  may  be  itept  from  the  milch 
cows,  and  the  latter  from  the  horses.  At  the  back 
of  the  etch  barn  is  the  cart  lodge,  40  feet  long,  by 
12  feet  deep,  stretching  north  west  and  south  east, 
in  the  front  of  which,  but  at  som^  distance,  is  the 
pond ;  the  cart  lodge  is  Joined  at  one  end  to  the 
east  end  of  the  open  bain  by  a  fence,  and  to  another 
fence  or  paling  by  the  gable  end  of  the  said  lodge, 
which  latter  fence  incloses  and  surrounds  all  the 
yard  and  buildings.  The  rick,  yard  extends  from 
the  cart  lodge  on  the  north  west  side  to  the  garden, 
at  the  back  of  ihe  wheat  barn :  the  pale  fence  is 
then  continued  along  the  garden,  incloses  an  or- 
chard, and  small  pleasure  garden  in  front  of  the 
farm  house,  the  pond  be  fore- mentioned,  and  joins 
the  fence  again  at  the  cart  lodge. 

The  staddles  are  placed  two  or  four  at  the  gable 
end  of  each  barn,  having  sufficient  room  between 
each  tier  for  the  free  admission  of  loaded  waggons. 
When  the  corn  is  to  be  taken  from  these  staddles 
into  the  barn,  one  or  more  waggons  are  placed 
along  side  tbe  rick,  the  lower  door  of  the  barn  for 
there  are  three  to  the  end  of  each  barn,  of  suf- 
ficient height  and  width  to  admit  the  corn  being 
thrown  in  without  difficulty,  is  opened;  and  the 
corn  is  thrown  off  the  rick  into  the  waggon 
which  may  be  alongside  of  it,  and  if  that  is  too 
far  to  be  thrown  from  thence  into  the  barn,  it  is 
tossed  into  a  second  or  a  third,  while  a  man  stationed 
in  each  waggon  throws  it  from  tbe  one  to  the 
other,  aud  lastly  into  the  barn.     When  the  peo- 


I 
I 


I, 

t 
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pie  in  the  barn  have  io  dUposed  of  the  corn  u  to 
6tt  the  tewer  tier,  the  bottom  door  is  shut,  and  the 
second  or  middle  door  is  opened  ;  and  when  it  is 
filled  up  to  that  point,  the  upper  door  in  opened, 
by  which  menns  the  baru  is  filled  with  greater  fa- 
cility and  dispatch  than  it  possibly  can  be  bv  the 
usual  method.  Whatftver  Beed  sheds  or  scatters, 
for  the  most  pai  be  waggons,  so   that 

generally  speakii  eldom  tost  or  wasted  < 

When  the  farH  !,  which  it  will  be  ia  i 

a  very  few  years,  premises  will    amplj  I 

repay  any  pcrso  ;nt  and  taste,  for  thfe  4 

trouble  and  exp<  g  to  see  them.    Htt  1 

will   find  the  g  inder  the  best  ftystem^  i 

with  the  greatest  my  place  with  whicll4 

I  am  acquainted.  The  only  thing  wanting  to 
complete  his  plan  is  the  thrcsliing  machine,  which 
he  intends  to  creel  so  soon  as  he  can  meet  with  one 
reduced  to  a  scale  of  greater  certainty  in  its  va- 
rious niechaiiical  operations. 

ON  FARMING  BUILDINGS,    GATE!,    &C. 

I  have  been  long  astonished  at  the  great  inat- 
tention which  seems  to  pervade  almost  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  in  tliis,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
counties  in  the  kingdom,  as  to  the  due  care  and 
preservation  of  the  farming  buildings,  gates,  &c. 
upon  their  several  estates.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth, 
that  upon  a  large  estate,  as  well  as' upon  a  small 
one,  the  repairs  of  farm  houses,  barns,  hovels, 
sheds,  stables,  and  gates,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
SI    years   lease,    generally   absorb  the  first  year'i 
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rental  of  such  farms,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal 
more;  whercaa.  if  these  same  buildings  and  gates 
were  every  seven  years  coated  with  paint,  coal  tar, 
or  pitch  and  tar,  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  wood 
many  years  longer,  would  give  a  degree  of  neat- 
ness to  the  place,  besides  administering  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  respective  tenants.  Let  any  one,  for 
example,  try  the  experiment  on  two  gates,  both 
made  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
terials, and  as  nearly  of  equal  weight  as  possible: 
let  the  one  be  painted  and  the  other  unt ;  let 
their  exact  weights  be  taken  at  the  time  of  their 
being  hung,  their  situation  and  use  being  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  ;  let  each  gate  be  weighed 
that  day  twelvemonths,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  painted  one  ha.9  gained  but  a  very  small  in- 
crease, while  the  other  will  have  increased  one 
fixth;  in  proportion  as  the  paint  wears  off,  it  be- 
gins to  be  more  or  less  saturated  with  humidity^ 
and  although  the  proportion  may  be  but  small  in 
comparison  with  that  which  may  not  have  been 
painted,  yet,  if  it  was  not  to  be  painted  again,  it 
would,  when  the  paint  was  entirely  worn  off,  be 
io  the  same  state,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  other  gate, 
whose  pores  began  to  open  by  the  sun  and  air  as 
Boon  as  it  was  put  up,  and  would  be  in  a  6t  condition 
to  receive  the  rain  and  the  dews  to  swell  the  wood 
and  increase  its  weight.  The  consequence  of  this 
extension  of  weight  is,  that,  if  the  posts  were  only 
strong  enough  in  the  first  instance  to  carry  the  ori- 
ginal weight,  as  that  weight  increases,  the  hang- 
ing post  which  is  always  made  the  stoutest,  becomes 
forced  out  of  its  perpendicular  position,  the  gate  ii 
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Ihrown  off  its  poise,  the  hinges,  the  nails,  Che 
Iiooks,  &c.  are  drawn  out  more  or  less,  and  every 
mortice  is  strained;  the  gate  then  swags  and  warps, 
and  decay  is  the  natural  consequence,  both  as  it 
respects  the  gate  and  the  post.  The  custom  there' 
fore  is  to  make  a  common  field  gate  hanging  poit 


'  *hat  it  need  be,  if  tba 
J,  and  this  additional 
lanv  case^,  at  tJie  pre- 
tt  article,  be  equal  to 
)  the  expencc  of  the 
>r  painting,  it  is  not 
should  be  so  heaTy^ 
)e  BuQtcieot,  and  th« 
ould    pay    Tor  the  first 


of  twice  the  Him 
gales  were  regi 
waste  of  timbei 
sent  increai^ing 
lialf,  or  perhi 
paint.  But  as 
necessary  that 
f.nialler  scantii 
savings  in  the  i 

painting',  and  (lie  intreiiscd  durabilitv  of  the  posts 
and  gales,  would  more  than  compensate  every 
fiticccrdinj^  l)ainting.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  tlio  wood  (-hould  he  planed,  and  the  edges 
rounded.  1  know  it  a\  ill  be  said,  that  in  most 
cases,  as  upon  large  estates,  we  grow  the  tim- 
ber, vhilc  we  must  buy  the  paint,  to  which  I 
answer,  that  although  «e  do  grow  it,  it  ought 
to  receive  as  much  credit  in  the  steward's  accounts, 
as  if  it  had  been  sold  and  tlie  value  received.  In 
the  case  of  (he  barns  and  stables,  the  paint  or  the 
tar  is  of  incalculable  advanta^iTto  them  ;  the  build- 
ings ii»)t  only  rejaiii  llicir  primitive  lightness,  but 
they  are  prej^ervcd  from  the  inroads  of  millions  of 
insects  aud  auimiihuhe,  cousi'queutly  the  wood 
iuslstho  longer  f'r  it,  (hecurn  is  kcjit  the  sweeter, 
and  llie  cattle  preserved  in  a  degree  of  health, 
which  f  aiiiiol  be  the  ease  where  cobwebs,  and  other 
receptacles    for    insects,    are  suffered    to    harbour. 
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Uow  paint  and  tar  for  the  outside,  and  whitewash 
laid  on  hoi  for  the  inside,  are  inimical  to  every 
insect,  consequently,  they  are  not  likely  to  form 
any  nidus,  on  or  about  premises  bo  treated ;  and  being 
deprived  of  any  receptacle  or  proper  lodgment  for 
their  eggs  or  young,  the  buildings  are  kept  in  the 
most  sound  state  that  human  nature  can  devise. 

I  have  said  that  paint,  tar,  and  Avhitewash,  in 
buildings  occupied  by  cattle,  preserve  them  in 
health,  especially  if  accompanied  bv  regular  ex- 
ercise and  wholesome  food;  undoubtedly  it  is  so, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  but  for 
others  which  I  shall  else  enumerate.  It  is  a  known 
fact,  that  most  diseases  attending  horses,  cows, 
oxen,  and  sheep,  owe  their  origin  to  insects  of  one 
species  or  another,  such  are  tbose  which  inhabit 
the  rectum  of  the  horse,  the  frontal  sinus  of  sheep* 
goats,  and  the  larynx  of  stags,  according  to  Val- 
lianeri  and  Reanmur.  These  eminent  naturalists 
■were  clearly  of  opinion,  (hat  they  owe  their  origin 
to  external  causes,  probably  some  taken  in  with 
their  food,  and  others  by  various  adventitious 
means;  whichever  way  they  are  received  into  the 
body  it  cannot  be  doubted,  bnt  they  are  either  ac- 
cumulated or  nearly  precluded,  as  these  internal 
states  of  the  buildings  are  kept  more  or  less  clean 
and  wholesome. 

Perhaps  they  are  brought  in  with  their  food,  as  I 
have  great  r^'ison  to  believe  that  many  animalculai 
are,  and  indeed  «e  have  (he  strong  authority  of  the 
learned  and  justly  celebrated  Abbe  Spaltanzani 
ibr  so  saying,  who,  to  prove  the  fact,  provided  a 
certain  number  of  vessels :  in  each  he  put  an  io- 
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fusion  of  vegetable  scedsj  add  then  sealed  themlier- 
mtticallj'.  "  Tliej  were  made,  expressly  for  the  poi- 
pose,  large,  and  each  might  contain  J4  or  IS 
poundBof  water  (of  12  ounces  to  the  pound.)  It 
was  not  necessary  to  break  the  vessels  for  examin- 
ing; the  infusions,  but  sufficient  to  cause  the  io- 
cluded  liquid  to  flow  to  a  dry  part  of  the  vcssej, 
and,  after  it  1  :k,  to  observe  the  part 

that  had  been  powerful    nwgTiifier. 

The  glass  wag  t,  that  animalculae,  if 

any  were  prodi  :  seen  swimming  in  tlM! 

thin  pellicle  s  le  internal   surfwe  of 

the  Tase. 

"  My  experl  ade  towards  the  end  of 

spring,   and   it  ig  before  aninialcnW 

beg-an  fo  inhabit  ,  and  inhabit  thewTiolff. 

The  periods  of  their  increase,  diminution,  and  de- 
struction, were  the  same  as  in  the  open  air. 

"  On  repeating  the  same  experiment  often  withr 
different  seeds,  all  afforded  animalcula;.*" 

From  proof  like  this,  ha\e  Me  not  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  incentives,  not  only  to  keep 
our  buildings  clean  and  sweet,  but  to  be  more  than 
usually  nice  in  the  winnowing  and  cleansing  of 
our  corn,  and  the  due  preparation  of  our  hay,  since 
it  is  also  a  certain  fact,  that  insects  once  admitted 
into  the  body,  will  propagate  their  species  there, 
and  convey  them  in  the  seminal  fluid  to  their  off- 
spring ?  For  the  same  author  assures  us,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  Buffon,  ValUsneri,  and  Bono,  (hat 
thev  pass  from  one  generation  to  another,  -n  ith  the 

•Se»Spallanzani.    Vol.  U.    Q<)3nA70. 
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nutriment  the  mother  afiurds  ia  the  uterus,  or  with 
the  milk  that  is  imhihed.  And  that  the  semen  of 
the  female  is  full  of  vermiculi,  perfectly  like  that 
of  the  male.  They  have  been  even  seen  in  the 
blood  still  warm  of  a  euckliag  calf,  and  several 
among  the  red  globules  in  the  blood  of  a 
ram. 

t  The  same  has  been  said  of  saliva,  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  it  will  happen  with  other  animal 
Suids. 

From  these  facts,  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
exists  in  lis,  and  in  other  animals,  a  wonderful  mul- 
titude of  living  beings,  and  many  larger  vermes,  of 
which  the  eminent  Redi  has  given  a  history  in  a 
work  on  the  subject.*  The  more  pains,  therefore, 
we  take  to  keep  every  thing  clean  and  sweet  about 
us,  the  freer  incontestibly  will  be  those  animals 
which  are  appropriated  for  our  use,  and  destined  ta 
inhabit  them,  from  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
longer  will  the  buildings  last. 

How  far  will  those  depart  from  real  knowledge, 
who  call  the  possibility  of  this  resurrection  in  ques- 
tion, before  they  endeavour  to  verify  it  ?  Prejudices, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  for  any  system, 
theory,  or  hypothesis,  are  in  general  fatal  to  ob- 
servation. When  we  interrogate  nature,  we  must 
be  divested  of  all  prejudice  and  passion,  which  ob- 
scures the  fair  face  of  truth  ;  and,  with  an  amiable 
indifference,  we  ought  io  judge  equally  against 
others  as  ourselves,  if  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
poisessed  with   wishes,    distrust,    and  doubts,    we 


I 
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*  Oe^  aaiuuli  viventi,  negli  animaU  viventi. 
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shall  behold  experiments  from  Ihe  side  faTOutii 
our  desire,  and  not  from  (hat  adverse  to  it.  Our 
opinions  will  be  incorrect ;  and,  instead  of  adding 
useful  facts  to  reason  and  philosophv,  we  shall  in- 
crease the  number  of  errors.  Every  one  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  the  language  of  Persius  on  such  so 
occasion : 


J 


■p  tuuro  nihil  es  Rciet  aller.    Sect.  I.  r.  Sf* 

Scient  ill  reveal'd. 


I 


Among  the  c  it  the  greater  pari 

the  kingdom,  ti  y:.tnuch   prevails  thb 

season  1805,  pai  light  lands.     Of  this 

there  are  two  kind$,  the  one  blows  with  a  paie, 
red  blossom,  and  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a  pod  or 
husk.  This  plant  is  very  prolific,  bearing  a  great 
abundance  of  these  pods,  each  of  which  contains 
from  20  to  30  seeds,  somewhat  larger  than  turnip 
seed,  quite  black  without  side,  but  the  flour  as 
white  as  that  of  wheat. 

Thc  other  species,  or  variety  of  cockle,  bears  a 
seed  somewhat  less  than  the  former,  and  possesses  a 
very  peculiar  method  of  vegetation,  bring  found 
within  the  wlieat-ear,  one  side  of  whicli  has  ite 
clevcls  filled  with  wheat,  the  other  with  the  seed 
of  this  plant,  or  something  like  if.  The  side  most 
liable  to  tliis  appearance  k  that  which  faces    the 

SOUtll. 

I  do  not  preler.d  to  aeeniint  for  so  exfraordiiiary 
a  plifiionienon,  unless  it  be  from  one  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  causes,  that  the  farioa  of  the  cockle,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  plants  being  in  blossom,  becomes 
dispersed  among  that  of  the  ^vheat,  on  that  aide 
nearest  it,  and  thereby  produces  a  sort  of  surrepti- 
tious or  equiTocal  generation.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
it  is  chiefly  among  the  careless  and  indolent  far- 
mers where  this  disease  is  most  found,  and  very  sel- 
dom among  those  who  pay  proper  attention  to  good 
cultivation  in  all  its  parts. 

As  the  extraordinary  production  of  this  vege- 
table seems  to  be  totally  different  from  every  other 
kind  of  plant,  and  strongly  to  argue  iu  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  now  so 
universally  exploded  by  the  botanists  of  the  Lin- 
nsan  school,  it  would  prove  of  the  utmost  ad  ■ 
vantage  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  if  those  who, 
to  the  latter  study  have  united  the  study  of  botany, 
would  enter  into  an  examination  or  analysts  of  the 
cause  of  this  production. 

In  my  iate  six  weeks'  excursion  through  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  Buckinghamshire,  and  in,  my  frequent 
rambles  through  the  several  corn  fields  every  day 
for  near  a  month,  I  could  not  hut  be  sensible  of  its 
effects  ;  but  the  corn  was  too  far  advanced,  and  I 
was,  besides,  unprovided  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  investigating  the  cause  with  that  effect 
I  could  have  wished.  Perhaps  some  critics  may 
apply  the  language  of  Horace  to  me,  for  taking  up 
this  subject. 


I 
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Thus  do  the  multitude  judge,  and  those  of  ftj 
literati  who  think  no  deeper  than  the  multhode. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  real  philosopher  and  na- 
turalist; with  him  who  has  seen  how  much  bu 
heen  observed  by  able  iav^tigalors  in  the  unli- 
mited kitiE^dom  of  vegetables^  who  beholds  innume- 
rable anomalies  and  exceptions,  and  consequently 
learns  how  fal'  ^cal  reasoning mtist  be: 

the  recital  of  ;non  will  excite  hi«  sur- 

prise, yet  he  \  the   possibility  of  the 

fact,  from  the  ther  facts  apparently  no 

icss  revolting,  ther  cases  have  been  re- 

corded,) whic  heless    most  true.     Nor 

can  I  sec  that  an  be  trifling^,  whkliai 

all  interests  n^  of  our  country,  tr 

\vl)ich  may  in  me  invi.„,.jation  tend  fo  add  one 
flue  to  flic  discovery  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion. V*  ho  would  have  believed  that  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  resurrection  of  anguills  or  eels  of 
blighted  corn,  to  take  place  in  grain  thai  had 
been  dry  four  years  ?  yet,  it  was  proved  to  be  the 
fact  by  Baker,  in  bis  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Eels 
of  Blighted  Corn.  lie  made  this  observation  be- 
fore Mr.  Folkes,  then  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  numerous  other  men  of  science.  But 
he  witnessed  a  resurrection  much  more  wonderful, 
which  was  effected  aflcr  a  much  longer  time.  In 
1771,  he  liad  some  blighted  corn  which  he  had  got 
from  the  celebrated  author  Needham,  in  1744.  In 
Iiis  e\|icrimc!ils,  resurrection  succeeded  perfecllv 
at  Ihe  end  cf  '27  >cars. 

ICdiis  plu'i'diuenon  is  produced  by  insects,  thrrf 
is    iio    siiuiig   [.')  ■.iliiil  e\tcnt   it    may    be   carrid. 
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hud  particularly  in  hot  but  wet  seasons,  bac&use, 
in  those  seasons  these  eels  are  more  vivacious. 
They  may  be  in  the  corn  when  sown,  and  passing 
through  the  tubes  of  the  stem,  fix  their  lodgement 
on  that  side  of  the  ear  which  is  most  exposed  to 
rain  and  sun,  and  but  little  or  ont  at  all  on  the 
other  side.  "  In  confirniatinn  of  this  supposition, 
if  we  examine  the  colour  of  a  grain  of  blighted 
corn  that  has  been  kept  some  time,  we  shall  tind  it 
to  be  like  soot ;  if  broken,  the  internal  substance 
consistsof  a  dry  whitish  matter,  which,  examined 
with  the  microscope,  changes  to  a  mass  of  long 
unshaped  corpuscula.  They  are  not  only  exces- 
Bively  dry,  but  lifeless,  and  so  confused  and  con- 
founded together,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  them  without  rupture. 

"If  the  grain  has  been  some  hours  infused  in  water, 
and  the  extremity  adroitly  cut  oS,  without  injuring 
the  interior,  and  then  pressed  with  pincers,  a  par- 
cel of  minute  eels  are  seen  passing  through  the 
bole,  just  like  a  hit  of  paste  drawn  into  a  thread. 
When  dropped  into  water,  they  scatter;  and,  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom  arc  extended  as  so  many  straight 
lines,  or  a  little  curved,  and  remain  in  this  po- 
•ition  until  revival. 

"  Such  variety  has  occurred  in  the  time  for  revival, 
computing  from  the  moment  of  humefaction,  that 
1  have  never  seen  the  same  thing  twice,  The  an- 
guillEc  of  some  grains  were  reanimated  in  three 
hours  or  less,  and  others  in  four  or  five.  Some  re- 
quired SO  hours  or  more  ;  and  some,  complete  days. 
All  those  of  the  same  grain  were  not  reanimated  at 
oDce,  sometimes  two  days  intervened  between  the 
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first  and  the  last.  Tlie  whole  do  not  refire ;  snntf 
are  disfigured  and  lacerated,  part  are  always  so ;  ' 
but  some  apparently  entire  and  unhurt  remain  mo- 
tionless. Resurrection  is  aflectcd  by  the  state  of 
the  weather :  it  is  accelerated  bv  heat,  and  retarded 
by  cold;  but  here  also  are  irregularities."*  i 

O.  ER    TIMBER.  1 

I  have  aire!  mch  oo  these  tnpics  hi, 

the  preceding  work,  that  it  mzy  wenl    j 

indecorous  to  bject  afresh.     I   would   ] 

gladly  have  at  rtber  I  had  to  say  under 

their  respectiv  in  their  proper  places^' 

but  when  I  re  n  elter  a  six  weela  toHf 

through  ihc  midland  counfirs,  I  found  mv  w.irk 
was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  it,  and  therefore 
I  had  no  alternative. 

In  viewing  the  woods  in  every  direction,  where 
I  thought  there  was  a  prnbabilily  of  obtaining  any 
useful  information,  I  readily  and^vilk()ut  ceremony 
made  my  way  to  the  spot;  and  asbailifis,  woodmen, 
and  carpenters",  are  in  those  instances  mos(  Jikelv 
to  furnish  the  intelligence  I  sought  for,  I  made  my 
court  generally  to  them. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  government  of  (his 
country,  and  on  those  of  the  landed  interest,  the 
alarming  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  ship  timber ;  and 
I  stated  the  mode  which  I  had  pursued  to  obtain 
that  infcrmation  which  gave  rise  to   such  an  opi- 

•  SpailanzanL 
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nioOj  and  which  enabled  me  to  form  Bome  calcula- 
tions OD  the  probable  quantity  now  growing  in 
England  and  Wales. 

My  (our  has  unfortunately  but  too  well  con- 
firmed those  sentiments  I  have  before  advanced,  for 
where  have  I  been  able  to  say  with  Thomson, 

Welcome  ye  shades  *  ye  bowery  thickets  hail ! 

Ye  lofty  pine«,  ye  venerable  oaka ! 

Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep. 

Scarcely  such  a  thing  is  now  to  he  met  with;  and 
what  adds  greatly  to  the  calamity,  a  great  many  of 
those  trees  whose  limbs  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
wind,  lightning,  and  other  'casualties,  which  are 
still  growing  and  appear  superficially  to  be  sound, 
are  upon  examination  not  so.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  Ijord  Warwick  for  the  first  hint,  and  to  the 
manager  of  his  woods  for  a  confirmation  of  it. 
When  trees  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  if  the 
hraoch  is  broken  off  from  any  of  the  before-menti- 
oned causi^s,  with  some  people  it  is  usual  to  cut  the 
same  smooth  close  to  the  bole,  and  then  to  leave 
it,  while  others  again  leave  the  accident  to  nature. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  pro- 
tuberance or  lip  wilt  be  formed  at  the  part  so 
smoothed  off,  which  in  time  will  heal  over;  but 
this  lip  which  is  properly  a  saucer,  pending  the 
healing  over,  becomes  a  lodgement  for  rain  and 
snow,  which  insensibly  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  bring  on  decay  and  unsound- 
ness. Of  this  fact  I  had  evident  and  numerous 
proofs,  for  his  lordship  had  kindly  given  orders, 
that  I  should  be  made  satisfied  even  by  the  cutting 
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down  some  of  the  trees  before  my  face ;  but  thit 
Mfisby  no  means  necessarv,  as  there  had  been  nif- 
{•{.icnt  fciled  in  the  spring  which  had  not  been 
fonvertcd,  and  some  with  the  bark  on,  which,  Mr. 
Giiillard  (the  manager  before  alluded  to)  with  as 
much  perspicuity  as  certainty  proved  to  me,  were 
Bi>  injured  bv  '  '  ''  flawed  and  chopped  at 
l!inse  parts  wl;  bud  been  broken  off; 

nor  was  this  p)  to  oak,  but  was  proved 

ill   some  rema  in  beech  aud  elm,  of 

Inrge  dimensio  of  small.     lie  has  had 

long  and   gie  in  timber,  having  been 

a  buyer  and  '  r  part  of  the  kingdom, 

for  the  house  <  Sast  India  ship  builder 

at  Blackwall ;  -a  me  that  the  whole  of 

his  o\prricncc  confirms  the  fact. 

Ill  Hie  case  of  the  bonglis,  or  rather  limbs,  which 
may  be  lirokcn  off  and  left  in  a  ragged  state,  a?  we 
usually  see  them,  he  is  of  opinion  thev  are  not  so 
liable  to  injure  the  bodv,  because  the  jaggedness 
thereof  will  hold  but  a  small  portion  of  water 
either  from  snow  or  rain,  and  if  it  is  at  anv  dis- 
tiuicc  from  the  bodv,  say  a  vard  or  so,  it  will  be 
niiitiy  years  before  any  quantity  nf  buniiditv  will 
be.  coiucyed  lo  the  body,  and  a  still  longer  period 
brli^rc  it  can  affect  the  heart. 

Rut  it  does  not  follow  in  the  former  instar.ce. 
that  because  the  tree  became  unsound  by  ba\ing  a 
l:irge  liinb  cut  off  close  to  the  body  and  left  smootli. 
Hint  it  would  have  become  so,  if  the  directions  laid 
down  by  Forsyth  had  been  immediatelv  adopted ; 
b;  cause,  if  by  any  process  you  can  exclude  the  smi 
and  air,  which  will  infallibly  open    the   porei  nl" 
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the  iree,  and  by  the  admission  of  water,  whether 
in  the  nature  of  rain  or  dew,  swell  and  crack  the 
paris,  if  I  say  you  do  that  immediately,  and  the 
parts  so  treated  heal  over  without  leaving  any  lip 
or  saiicer-like  appearance,  I  cannot  conceive  it 
probable,  that  such  a  tree  will  hereafter  become 
unsound  in  its  body,  immediately  adjoining  or  near 
to  such  a  part  as  has  been  so  treated. 

If  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case  llieo  with  the 
tree  so  treated,  and  Forsyth  says  it  is  so,  bow  much 
less  likely  will  that  tree  be  injured  or  rendered  un- 
sound, when,  instead  of  cutting  the  shattered  limb 
clean  off  close  to  the  body,  you  only  smooth  it  at 
the  point  where  it  was  sbivi^red,  and  then  carefully 
apply  the  plaster  ?  I  submit  this  for  further  con- 
sideration ;  I  am  not  able  to  conBrni  this  reasoning 
by  my  own  experience,  nor  /rom  any  information 
I  haye  been  able  to  collect  among  those  people 
with  whom  I  ha\e  so  lately  conversed,  {and  who 
all  admit  the  propriety  of  Guillard's  observation 
on  the  cause  of  the  unsoundness  of  timber) ;  but 
Mr.  Guillard  maintains,  that  no  external  covering 
or  coating  of  composition  will  prevent  the  tree 
after  it  has  lost  its  limb  and  cut  smooth,  from  be- 
coming unsound. 

If  his  opinion  should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  what  is 
to  be  become  of  the  timber  in  the  country,  which 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,*  and 
more  and  more  exposed,  and  consequently  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  storms  of  wind  and  ligbt- 

•  A  very  considerable  laiid  agent  has  recently  assured  me, 
that  he  bas  been  setting  oat  for  nest  year's  fell,  near  a6'30,000of 
timber,  in  one  part  of  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
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oing  i  because  many  limbs  will  be  torn  off  clow  to 
the  body,  some  at  a  very  sbort  distance,  and  al- 
though many  may  be  left  to  nature,  yet  many  will 
be  pruned  smooth  and  tbus  lell  without  plaster, 
and  in  citlier  case  every  one  of  these  trees  will 
sooner  or  later  become  unsound.  The  better  way, 
therefore,  wou'*'  •»  »»  ciwiq  as  such  an  accfdeot 
happens,  if  thi  '  size  and  not  in  an  or- 

namental  situat  it   either  (bea  or  the 

following  seaso  it^  full  value  wou\d  ber 

obtained,  and  tuld  have  no  reason  t» 

complain  of  hi 

Of  the  cBec  ig  on  Unaber,'  I  conffU 

1  have  had  no  <  tao  what  1  acquired  hy 

reading ;  but  u  ay   at  Warwick,  there 

were  two  large  elms  blown  down  that  stood  on  the 
lawn,  which  sicre  sawed  into  lengths  to  be  re- 
moved with  greater  facility  :  the  but  of  one  of  them 
having  been  left  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  I  visited 
it  every  day  for  some  days  successively  ;  viewing 
one  day  with  more  than  common  attention  the 
smaller  end,  and  counting  the  rings  in  its  transverse 
scciion,  I  accidentally  ran  my  knife  up  to  the 
handle  into  a  crack  about  the  middle  of  the  tree, 
I  examined  it  more  closely,  and  found  that  it  ex- 
tended not  only  almost  across  the  tree,  but  that  it 
was  very  deep.  I  ruminated  a  good  deal  upon  the 
discovery,  and  1  had  a  faint  recollection  of  light- 
ning being  the  probable  cause.  I  shewed  my  Lord 
Warwick  what  I  had  discovered,  which  was  also 
new  to  him,  but  I  was  not  suIKciently  satisfied  with 
my  own  conjecture,  to  venture  to  assign  that  as  a 
cause  ;  but  I  have  since  eceo  some  other  instance« 
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whcretfees,  (osks,  andchestnuts)  have  been  etruck 
with  lightninjr,  and  thrown  down,  which  coa6rfn 
me  ittthe  beiief  that  it  must  have  been  the  case 
mtb  this  tree. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  above  stated,  it  may 
not  he  amiss  to  refer  to  what  Dr.  Darwin  has  said 
on  the  subject. 

"  The  blasts  occasioned  hy  lightning  are  more 
frequent,  I  believe,  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  as  I 
am  informed  by  those,  who  purchase  extensive 
woods,  that  very  nnany  trees  on  being  sawed 
through  are  found  cracked,  and  much  injured  by 
lightning. 

"  The  ejipaaaive  power  of  electricity  is  not  only 
shewn  by  trees  and  towers  being  rent  by  lightning, 
but  by  the  sound,  which  succeeds  the  passage  of 
it  through  air ;  since  a  vacuum,  or  nearly  a  va- 
cuum, in  respect  to  air  must  previously  be  made 
by  the  presence  of  the  electric  fluid  ;  and  the  sides 
of  this  vacuum  rushing  together,  when  the  stream 
has  passed,  occasions  the  consequent  vibrations  of 
the  air,  which  constitute  sound,  whether  in  the 
audible  spark  of  electricity,  or  the  tremendous 
crash  of  thunder," 

There  are  two  other  amazing  fine  large  elms 
which  grew  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  the  same 
noble  Lord  at  Tachbrook,  which  had  very  sud- 
denly died,  although  both  of  them  had  been  before 
in  the  highest  possible  vigour.  To  account  for 
this  circumstance,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  liltle 
into  the  detail  of  the  case.  Around  the  spot  where 
they  grew,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  make  a  little 
inursery  for  young   forest  trees,  and   in   preparing 
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(he  ground,  the  roots  were  found  to  have  ex- 
tended themselves  in  all  directions  to  a  considerable 
distaace  ;  many  of  these  roots  wer«  cut  oR",  the 
ground  was  afterwards  levelled,  and  a  knoll  ot 
hillock  was  raised  round  each  tree  two  or  three  feet 
high,  in  order  to  make  their  appearance  correspond 


-fter  the  trees  shewed 
presently  died, 
causes  operating  to  (he 
s:  the  first  arose  from 
roots  of  these  trees  at 
le  sap  was  in  its  full 
led  profusely,  perhaps, 
no  more  was  ■  left  in 
from  covering;  the  tree 


Mith  some  olh"" 
symptoms  of  si 

There  was  e 
destruction  oi 
having  unmen 
a  season  of  the 
meridian  ;  and 
never  ceased  so 
the  tree.  The 
so  deep.  MS  hen  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  has  been 
planted  near  the  surface,  and  which  have  been  ac- 
customed to  be  intluencod  hv  sun,  air,  and  mois- 
tnrr,  are  suddenly  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
mould,  which  entirely  c.\cludc  them  from  the  two 
former,  at  least,  if  not  from  all  tliree,  a  check,  and 
that  of  a  very  sudden  nature,  is  given  to  the  tree, 
which  no  art  can  remove  other  than  the  displacing 
of  the  soil;  but,  although  I  am  well  convinced, 
that  such  a  body  of  mould  so  heaped  together 
would  not  have  directly  killed  the  trees,  yet  iu 
man  v  cases,  my  experience  has  proved  to  me,  that 
it  will  very  materially  injure  them,  will  produce  a 
stagnation,  and  instead  of  growing  vigorously  as 
before,  they  will  sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim 
to  if. 

Hundreds  of  instances  with  wall  fruit  trees  I  liavp 
seen,  were  the  hurving  the  stem  low  in  the  ground 
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by  raisio^  up  the  border  with  a  body  of  fresh  soil ; 
has  entirely  killed  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  the 
removal  of  (he  soil  from  about  them  has  alone  re- 
covered those  which  are  yet  alive. 

The  decay  of  most  of  the  trees  in  St.  James's  park 
is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  accunnilalion  of 
soil  from  time  to  time  about  the  roots,  and  by  that 
means  thev  become  farther  removed  from  sun  and 


Trees  that  have  been  planted  too  deep  have 
suffered  in  like  manner.  But  the  phenomenon  the 
most  remarkable  attending  the  death  of  these  trees, 
was,  the  issuing  out  from  every  part  of  the  stem  a 
large  body  of  saccharine  matter,  which  continued  to 
exude  or  discharge  profusely  until  the  trees  were 
dead. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  was  to  the  impro- 
vident cutting  the  roots  at  the  season  it  was  per- 
formed, and  the  heaping  of  the  mould,  that  con- 
junctly were  the  causes  of  the  death  of  these  trees. 
Had  no  mould  been  put  over  the  roots  it  is  probable 
that  the  snn  and  air  would  have  formed  a  sort  of 
ciratrice  over  the  wounds,  the  sap  would  have  con- 
tinued to  perform  its  office,  though  not  so  regu- 
larly as  before  tlie  operation,  and  the  trees  would 
still  have  lived.  Parviscomponere  magna  solebam. 
If  a  thistle  is  cut  down  during  a  hot  sunshine,  the 
plant  bleeds  profusely  tirst,  but  the  sun  and  air  atop 
(he  bleeding,  and  instead  of  killing  it,  we  know 
from  sad  experience,  that  we  increase  the  number 
of  them;  for  the  plant  sends  out  more  numberless 
offsets,  which  it  would  not  have  done  if  it  had  not 
been  cut  down  at  such  a  lime.     But  cut  the  thistle 
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down  in  dull,  gloomy,  muggy  weather^  and  tli0 
plant  will  bleed  to  death,  because  there  is  nothisg 
to  check  the  bleeding,  on  the  contfMy  every  thing 
to  promote  it. 

Nor  probably  would  the  trees  have  died  if  these 
roots    had    been    cut    id    the    winter ;    doubtless 


they  would  hav-  *-- 
it  would  have  ( 
It  has  been 
wherever  the  | 
roots  of  an  oak 
or  where  the  gi 
hpdge-row,  du 
are  removed  abi 
cnt  smooth,  the  t 
be  soiisiblv  injured. 


-     "^     ked,  but  I  do  not  think 
eath. 

\tj  many  farmers  that 
m  the  large  horizontal 
ing  apart  in  the  field, 
:n  ploughed  close  to  the 
rallowing,  if  tho«e  toots 
so  reoded  or  tore,  and 
ot  appear  afterwards  to 

To  account  for  this  it  mav  be 


urged,  that  it  is  the  tap  roots  on  which  the  oak  de- 
pends, and  not  on  these  horizontal  ones.  I  then 
ask  for  what  purpose  were  they  there?  Can  it  be 
believed  <hat  an  all-wise  Creator  should  destine 
those  roots  to  grow  there,  and  that  they  shall  be  of 
none,  or  of  but  little,  service?  Depend  upon  it,  those 
trees  are  in  all  cases  the  finest  for  every  purpose 
whatever,  whose  roots  arc  more  horizontal  than 
perpendicular.  The  reason  why  the  tree  did  not 
appear  to  be  sensibly  injured,  is,  because,  it  was 
more  or  less  within  the  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
and  would  not  immediateiv  shew  it ;  but  I  never  \ct 
saw  a  tree  in  a  corn  field  where  the  plough  was 
of  necessity  obliged  occasionally  to  go,  that  did  not 
sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim  to  the  repeated  la- 
cerations of  its  horizontal  roots;  and  so  much  dj 
these  frees,  whether  apart,  or  in  the  hedgc-rowsj  if 
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they  have  large  heads,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  far- 
mer, that  there  is  no  scheme  he  can  put  in  practice, 
secretlv,  that  he  will  not  pursne  to  get  ridoftheRc 
incurohrances.  I  should  be  sorry  to  charge  the 
whole  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  above  such  practices,  with  acting  upon  this 
principle,  but  it  was  done  upon  a  large  estate  near 
Woburn,  both  by  the  present  tenant  and  his  pre- 
decessor, and  we  know  it  is  done  every  day  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

How  then  can  we  calculate  on  the  present  stock, 
much  less  on  a  succession  of  timber,  while  such 
practices  do  and  are  likely  to  prevail;  and  shall  we 
go  on  another  century  with  the  same  apathy,  the 
same  inattention  to  this  vast  national  concern  which 
has  marked  the  character  of  the  last  P  Have  we  no 
men  of  sufficient  patriotism  among  our  leaders  at 
the  helm,  to  step  forward  at  this  time  of  public  ca- 
lamity, and  be  the  instrument  of  setting  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  pages  of  his 
country,  in  establishing  a  depotfor  the  supply  of 
the  future  navies  of  England  ?  "  He  who  does 
not  resist  the  national  mischief  threatened,  says 
Tully,  when  he  may,  appears  in  as  criminal  alight 
as  if  he  had  deserted  bis  parents,  his  friends,  and 
his  country." 

Mark  the  language  of  the  following  hards,  which 
surely  will  arouse  a  spirit  and  an  energy  in  my 
country  men  that  seem  now  to  sleep  : 

HigS)  on  the  cliffs  the  Britisii  oak  ascends,  ^^ 

Proud  lo  survey  the  seas  hei  pow'r  defends ;  ^^M 

Her  sov'reign  litle  lo  tlie  flag  she  proves,  ^^H 

Scornful  of  softer  India's  spicj'  groves.  ^^H 
Fentos. 


^^^^^^BHI 
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Let  India  boast  her  pbots  nor  eniy  we, 

Tlie  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  trw  ; 

While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 

Von. 

O  thou  whose  artless,  freebom  genius  charaif. 

Whose  rustic  zeal  each  patriot  bosom  wanns. 

Pursue  the  ; 

pleasing  toil. 

FoiMke  the 

ooUer  soil ; 

Extend  ihe  ii, 

iraan  kind. 

Manure  the                            i 

le  tbe  mind  : 

Then  plant 

freedom,  traib. 

And  sow  th,                            1 

1  our  youth  ; 

Let  DO  rani 

brambles  choak. 

And  shake                              1 

le  Brilish  oak  :                    _^^ 

From  iioril 

the  vernal  bloom,             ^^H 

And  guard 

rir,  n-;..;^'.  ..  

tbe  wolves  of  Rome  :       ^^ 

And  reap  the  harvest  iif  immorial  fan 


Sl-RREY    IRON    RAIL    WAV. 


Tliis  sttbjrct  lias  iilready  af^ccared  in  (he  firsS 
volumo  of  tliis  work  ;  and  since  (hat  wa*!  printed  1 
Iiavc  had  occasion  1o  notice  llie  increasing-  Iraflic 
llicreon,  \iliich  has  induced  me  to  make  further 
enquiries  into  the  economy  of  the  concern,  so  far  a* 
respects  its  tendency  to  increase  llie  national  pros- 
peel  by  openinf^  new  sources  of  trade,  or  by  es- 
lendini;  that  which  may  ha\e  been  before  carried 


It  « ill  he  recollected  by  thof^r  who  ha\e  renu  my 
jtreccding  account  of  this  concern,  that  I  ciulfa- 
vourcd  to  obtain  i\erv  possible  iiirnriiiiilio'.i  as  to 
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the  expence  of  the  undertaking,  and  a  variety  of 
items  which  alone  could  enable  me  tu  form  just 
conclusions  as  so  the  probable  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage to  the  community;  (for  to  rertain  persona 
situate  on  the  direct  line  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, although  tbey  might  never  receive  any  inter- 
est for  the  money  advanced),  but  not  meeting  with 
the  information  I  expected,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  documents  as  I  could  procure, 
and  hence  whalevcr  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into 
must  be  placed  to  its  proper  account,  and  the  only 
atonement  I  can  iHeke  it  by  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  them — this  therefore  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  by  laying  before  the  public  some 
particulars  with  which  I  have  since  been  favoured, 
as  follows  : 

"  The  iron  rail  way  may  be  considered  a  prospe- 
rous undertaking,  from  the  traffic  on  it  every  day 
increasing,  the  revenue  being  In  full  proportion  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  work,  and  from  the  demand 
for  the  valuable  productions  of  (bcMerstham quar- 
ries and  pits  everyday  gaining  ground,  and  which 
only  required  the  opportunity  of  carriage  now  af- 
forded by  railroad  to  become  of  general  use  in  the 
metropolis,  an  the  lime  is  acknowledged  equal  to 
that  from  Dorking,  and  the  stone  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  building,  &c.  To  these  advanta- 
ges may  be  added  that  of  the  flints  found  princi- 
pally in  the  line  of  country  through  which  the  road 
passes,  and  which  have  been  long  considered  by  far 
the  best  article  for  forming  and  amending  the  public 
roads,  and  which  required  only  the  facility  of  car- 
riage r.ow  afforded,  to  become  generally  adopted.  An 
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c:i:periiiient  lately  made  has  fuUj-  prored  thsitW 
power  of  draught  on  the  road  is  almost  whlioiit  li- 
mit, as  one  horse  (not  remarkablf  superior  few  fai» 
strength)  drew  thirtv-seven  tons  of  etone  for  sii 
miles  in  less  than  t^vo  hours,  and  without  eviocimr 
any  svniptomg  of  distress  or  fatigue;  to  prove  nkicb, 
for  the  last  half  mile  of  his  journey,  •erenteco  ad- 
ditional tons  w  n,  making  tJie  whole 
fifty-four  toos,  be  proceeded  witlioiit 
difiiculty. 

HAttT. 

General  Oe  red  me  vitk  a  copy  of 

his  farming  di  b  is  contained  printed 

heads  for  most  oi  mc  iJimcijia!  omirrenres  nn  a 
farm.  One  of  these  papers  is  filled  up  and  sent  to 
him  every  week,  let  him  be  in  what  part  of  the 
kingdom  he  mav.  By  being  in  possession  of  such 
a  document  he  is  acquainted  with  every  dav's  work 
in  any  particular  tield;  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
labourers  ;  what  stock  is  bought  or  sold  ;  with  the 
casualties  that  may  have  hap]iencd  ;  so  that  when 
he  returns  home,  he  takes  these  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  without  any  further  reference  to  his  bailiff,  he 
examines  into  every  thing  that  has  been  reported, 
against  vhich  he  makes  such  remarks  as  he  may 
sec  necessary,  and  thus  is  always  ready  to  meet  his 
haitiil'in  investigate  those  remarks. 

As  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
llic  county,  I  begged  permission  of  the  General  to 
introduce  a  plan  of  it  in  my  work,  as  the  utiiilv  of 
some  such  method  cannot  be  disputed. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  GBAVTIKC 
BOUNTIES  ON  THE  IMFORTATION  OR  EXPORTA- 
TION   OF   CORN. 

The  great  queatioD,  as  to  the  policy  of  granting* 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  haa  employed 
tlic  pens  ofse'  emeu,  such  as  Dirom, 

and  Mackie,  El  aod  Mr.  Maltfaus,  io 

its  support ;  anti  >f  a  very  judicious  pam- 

phlet, entitled  on  the  Impolicy  of  a 

Bounty  on  the  of  Grain,  and  on   the 

Principles  whi  r^;ulate  the  Commerce 

of  Grain,"  agi 

Inthe  year  17  leflGeld  published  a  put- 

phlet,  allcnifitiiigfo  prove  the  impoliry  of  granting 
bounties  on  importationj  in  consequence  ofabili 
then  about  to  be  brought  into  parliament. 

I  look  at  these  questions  as  they  involve  the 
most  serious  concerns  of  this  kingdom;  and,  how- 
ever inferior  my  abilities  may  be  to  the  task,  I  may 
nevertheless  ofler  ray  mite  for  consideration.  It  ii 
not  my  intention  to  go  deep  into  the  question, 
having  neither  time  nor  leisure  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

The  policy  of  granting  a  bounty  on  importation 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  either  a  great  dearth 
of  corn  from  bad  harvests,  or  from  an  increased 
multiplication  of  inhabitants,  with  but  moderate 
harvcsfs,  or  from  a  large  portion  of  arable  land  be- 
ing laid  down  to  pasture,  whereby  less  corn  is  ne- 
cessarily grown.  Let  us  consider  these  point:  3> 
they  appear. 
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"Whenever  a  great  dearth  happens  in  this  country, 
BS  ID  the  years  1800  and  1801^  from  either  of  these 
causes,  a  very  ^reat  and  unexpected  advance  take* 
place  in  the  price  of  that  necessary  article  of  life> 
bread  corn.  Popular  clamour  immediately  seizes 
the  great  body  of  the  lower  orders  of  people,  al- 
ways ripe  for  such  a  purpose,  and  fixes  this  abso- 
lute scarcity  on  the  whole  body  of  large  farmers  and 
corn  dealers,  as  the  monopolizers  of  corn,  and  the 
cause  of  this  advance  in  price.  The  public  print* 
second  the  outcry,  and,  by  a  mode  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, in6ame  the  minds  of  the  people  already  in  a 
ferment,  against  the  farmer  and  deak'r,  until  the 
minister  finds  it  necessary  to  offer  a  bounty,  with 
ihe  consent  of  parliament,  for  the  importatioli  of 
that  corn  which  sound  policy  says  ought  to  have 
been  grown  at  home.  But  as  it  is  not  grown  at 
home,  we  must  import  it  from  abroad  to  satisfy  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people.  As  an  induce- 
ment for  merchants  to  enter  spiritedly  into  the  spe- 
culation of  importing  it  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  offer  them  a  bounty,  which  secures  to  them 
at  any  event  a  certain  price.  An  idea  so  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  so  fraught  with' 
evil  to  the  growers  of  corn  at  home,  as  nothing  can 
justify.  Do  we  olfer  a  bounty  for  the  growth  of 
corn  in  England  to  guard  against  the  periods  of 
scarcity  ?  No  ;  but  we  otl'er  a  bounty  to  the  grow- 
ers of  corn  on  the  Continent;  we  make  them  the 
carriers,  while  we  are  injuring  the  growers  her«i 
and  spending  our  money  among  those,  who  the  ne.\t 
minute  would  assist  in  cutting  our  throats.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  an  idea  so  monstrous,  to  full  of 
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miscliicf  lo  (he  comiDuoity?  If  our  country  «as 
so  circumstanred  that  no  mnre  corn  could  be  grown 
in  ji.  the  mra-Kiire  might  be  good  policv  ;  but  u 
that  is  not,  thank  God,  the  case,  it  is  the  height 
of  madness  and  folW  to  pursue  the  mode  of  granting 
bounties  to  foreigners  to  feed  us  at  home.  Let  the 
ex}K'riment  be fairlv tried  byofferingthe  same  boun- 
ties for  the  grow  ii  Englitiid,  and  see  if 
it  \\'\\]  not  produ  orn  as  you  can  obtain 
from  abroad,  inl  in  quality,  and  with 
the  certaiDly  of  5  on  your  enemies  for 
the  liberty  of  ke>  fvn  people  from  Btun- 
inp. 

Lord  Sheffielc  intimated  in  the  papor 

roLt^iinins  the  in  of  the  Comniittee 

of  I'll vv  Council. t  1791.  iFi;i1  EiiL-'Innd  mmt  not 
in  future  think  of  supplviiig  herself  with  corn  :  and 
further,  that  Kiiropc  is  unable  losupph  itself  when 
the  crop  fails  in  anv  considerable  decree  ;  tliat 
therefore,  in  such  a  ca«e,  we  must  all  look  for  a 
supply  to  America,  If  this  be  true,  it  is  the  most 
alariiiiiig  information  that  we  of  this  country  hate 
ever  heard;  so  alarming,  that  I  cannot  conceive 

'that  the  loss  of  all  we  have  in  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica wonid  be  half  so  fatal,  or  so  much  to  be 
apprehended;  but  I  trust,  that  a  dependence  on 
other  countries  for  siibeistcnce,  will  not,  of  necessity, 
be  our  situation.  A  perseverance  in  a  bad  system 
of  corn  laws,  discouraging  to  agriculture,  may  in 
time  bring  about  so  lamentable  a  de|jciidence,  and 
such  bad  s\stems  will,  I  fear,  be  fatallv  estab- 
lished, if  the  Corn  BilLshould  pass  into  a  law  in 
it*  prg«eut  form. 
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■-  "  If  it  be  true,  that  we  are  actually  iri  a  re^lar 
irtate  of  dependence  on  other  countries  for  subsist- 
ence, the  bill  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  have 
been  formed  on  totally  different  principles, 
stead  of  a  short-sighted  and  narrow  allenlinn  to 
keeping  down  the  price  of  corn,  merely  by  facili- 
tating its  importation,  the  object  of  the  bill,  as  I 
conceive,  should  rather  have  been  to  discourage  a 
dangerous,  wasteful,  and  uncertain  dependence, 
by  so  effectual  an  encouragement  of  tillage,  as 
should  not  only  secure  to  us,  at  all  times,  a  supply 
for  ourselves  in  this  island,  but  also  for  our  depen- 
dencies. 

"  TIic  committee  of  council  imputes  the  alarms 
ing  change  from  an  enriching  export  to  a  ruinous 
import  of  corn,  to  an  increased  population,  an  in- 
creased opulence,  and  consequently  an  increased 
consumption  ;  and  then  adds,  thai  (here  can  be  nn 
reason  to  suppose,  either  tliat  the  agriculture  of 
\Xie  country  has  of  late  declined,  or  that  for  a  long 
continuance  of  years,  the  seasons  have  been  un- 
favourable. It  must  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  change,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  pro* 
vide  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  mischief 

"  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  during  the 
whole  period  alluded  to,  that  the  suppogt-d  greater 
scarcity  of  corn  than  formerly  has  not  arisen  from 
bad  seasons;  and  it  seems  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  hut  that  the  change  in  question  has  been  oc- 
casioned more  by  an  increase  of  luxury,  than  by 
an  increase  of  population  ;  and  is  owing  exceed- 
ingly to  the  inatteulion  of  tlip  legislature  so  to 
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provide,  that  the  increase  of  tillag;e  mi^hf  fav^ 
pace  with  the  increase  of  consumplion.  Whetb« 
tillage  ha»  increased  within  the  period  of  18  jean, 
or  even  a  longer  time,  is  very  doubtful-  In  some 
counties,  particularlj  the  eastern,  and  a  few  of 
the  southern,  and  also  in  the  poor  soils  that  are 


witliia  reach  of 
tillage  may  ha 
parts  of  Engh 
which  was  fori 
years  become  e 
pences  that  fall 
that  in  various 
increase  of  titl 
that  mischievoi 


at  moderate  expence, 
;  but  in  the  midland 
-ich  soils,  much  land, 
vo,  is  noTC  within  30 
re.  The  increased  cx- 
le  multitude  of  excises 
Lit  affect  the  land,  the 
torn  of  taking  in  kind, 
nprovement,  naturally 


turn  many  from  tillage  to  pasture,  hy  which  thev 
avoid  a  variety  of  expences,  as  well  as  the  discou- 
ragement arising  from  an  uncertain  price  for  corn. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  the  price  of 
meat,  huttfr,  cheese,  and  hay,  being  allowed  to 
find  its  proper  and  natural  level  at  market,  and  the 
price  of  corn  being  depressed  by  importation  be- 
low its  natural  and  proportionate  value,  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  divert  many  from  tillage  to  pasture  ; 
and  as  the  prices  of  the  former  articles  increase,  the 
practice  will  continue  of  exchanging  arable  land  for 
pasture.  These  circumstances,  of  themselves,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  decrease,  or  at  least, 
for  the  inadequate  advance  made  in  tillage  for  some 
years  past  in  this  island,  compared  with  the  in- 
creased consumplion  of  corn.  The  prodigious  in- 
crease in  the  demands  for  other  kinds  of  corn,  be- 
wdcs  wheat,  in  this  kingdom,  especially  of   oat<. 
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explains  why  we  have  not  exported  so  much  corn 
of  late  years  as  formerly ;  and  shews  how  the  extra- 
ordinary importation  of  oats,  in  particular,  is  found 
to  have  been  necessary.  Large  tracts  of  land, 
which  might  otherwise  have  produced  corn,  are 
DOW  required  to  grow  grass  and  hay  for  the  multi-* 
tude  of  horses  kept,  Add  to  this,  the  luxury  of 
the  country  is  so  much  greater  thau  it  was,  that  the 
demand  for  butter  and  cheese  exceeds,  beyond  all 
proportion,  that  of  the  former  part  of  thii  cen- 
tury, which  consequently  contributes  to  divert 
the  farmer  from  tillage;  and,  although  the  private 
brewery  is  in  great  measure  suppressed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  the  public  breweries 
perhaps,  use  double  the  quantity  of  barley  they 
did. 

"  The  demand  of  corn  for  distilleries  was  some 
years  since  comparatively  a  trifle  ;  and  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  who  now  eat  wheaten  bread,  were  content 
with  barley,  rye,  and  oaten  bread. 

"  If  these  circumstances  arc  thought  to  account 
for  the  change  pointed  out  by  the  committee  of 
council,  it  may  he  proper  to  inquire  : 

"  First,  whether  this  kingdom  is  of  necessity 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  its  subsistence, 
or  whether  England  can  raise  a  sufficiency  of 
corn  to  supply  its  own  increased  and  increasing 
demand. 

"  Secondly,  whether  proper  means  have  been 
used  by  the  legislature  to  promote  a  growth  of 
corn  equal  to  the  consumption. 

"  Thirdly,  whether  the  late  corn  bill  provides 
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the  best  means  of  rendering  the  growth  of  corn  in 
Great  Britain,  equal  to  the  consumption  ;  or  what 
will  do  80." 

So  far  the  noble  lord :  he  then  proceeds  to  assigB 
Eonie  very  powerful  arguments  to  prove,  that  under 
the  present  sjstem  of  corn  laws,  with  the  dearneai 
of  the  price  of  land,  the  system  of  tithe  by  com- 
position, or  by  1  kind,  the  weight  of 
taxes,  the  burtt  or,  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants, and  lat  the  spirit  of  agri- 
culture, BO  far  he  growth,  is  in  e^ery 
instance  depress  i  aays: 

"  If  the  pric(  isea  ever  so  high,  the 

ports  are  never  ign  sugars  ;  but  if  the 

value  of  corn  r  iag  like  a  consideraUv  i 

price,  not  only  tne  ports  arc  opfnpd,  but  iiiiport- 
aiion  is  encouraged  by  admitting  corn  for  three 
months  certain  from  untaxed  countries,  paviiij 
scarcely  a  nominal  duty. 

"  In  the  case  of  other  great  native  commodities, 
except  where  a  monopoly  is  given  of  a  raw  mate- 
rial to  a  manufacture,  the  ports  are  always  open  for 
exportation;  and  if  there  is  anv  danger  in  our  own 
markets  from  foreign  competition,  the  article  is 
protected  by  prohibitory,  or  high  duties ;  and 
whatever  revenue  is  raised  on  that  article,  or  paid 
by  those  employed  in  it,  ran  be  demanded  from 
the  consumer,  as  always  should  be  the  case.  Biit 
in  respect  to  corn,  the  moment  the  price  rises  to 
that  which  cannot  afford  much  eiiconracement, 
but  barely  pay  the  expence  of  growing  it,  the  far- 
mer is  checked,  and,  by  the  opening  of  the  porl^, 
as  already  described,  he  is  prc\ented  from  recciv- 
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iiig  ajiist  return  for  his  anxious  labour  and  risk  of 
capital." 

Again — "  We  depress  agriculture  in  favour  of 
tliL-  Dutch,  and  other  nations;  we  pav  for  draining 
llif'ir  lands,  while  manv  hundred  thousands  of  our 
acres  lay  waste  ;  and  (his  will  ever  be  the  case,  if 
we  do  not  protect  our  agriculture,  either  by  an 
equalizing  duty,  wliieli  should  never  be  lower  than 
5.?.  per  quarter  on  oals,  or  by  not  opening  the 
ports  on  the  low  duty  until  the  price  is  at  least  21j. 
which  is  in  proportion  to  the  importation  price  of 
other  corn  on  low  duties. 

"  W  hen  the  ports  and  immense  warehouses  of 
foreign  corn  are  suddenly  opened  on  tlie  farmer, 
while  the  price  is  only  moderate,  he  cannot  make 
himself  amends  for  a  damaged  or  a  half  crop  ;  he 
must  go  to  market ;  corn  is  of  a  perishahle  nature. 
There  ran  be  no  combination  among  the  growerl 
of  corn  in  England.  The  article  is  in  too  manj 
hands  ;  we  are  therefore  sure  there  can  be  no  mo- 
nopoly of  it;  the  farmer  must  sell  it  al  Gi.  per 
bushel,  although,  in  consequence  of  bad  seasons 
and  bad  crops,  he  is  not  able  to  afford  it  so  low. 
The  consequence  of  this  nuist  be,  that  he  will  not 
sow,  unless,  in  case  of  losing  a  part  of  his  crop, 
he  can  make  himself  some  amends,  hy  selling  the 
remaining  part  at  a  better  price.  But,  although 
there  can  he  no  combination  among  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain,  there  may  be  monopolies  and  com- 
binations among  those  who  warehouse  foreign 
corn." 

From  this  chain  of  reasoning  it  appears  thai  his 
lordship  was,  in  1791,  a  ver^  staunch  friend  to  an 
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extension  of  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  demandi 
for  corn^  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country^  and  a  decided  enemy  to  the  system  4if 
bounty  on  importation^  as  a  means  of  depressing 
the  agricultural  spirit^  as  well  as  a  sour<:e  of  en* 
riching  foreigners.  Of  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
and  in  general  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  appreciate  the 
^hole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet,  it  appears  io  possew 
principles  which  are  sound,  and  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  true  pa- 
triotism. And  had  his  lordship  followed  up  theie 
ideas  and  principles  in  the  various  stations  he  hai 
occupied,  as  a  senator  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  he  has  most  certainly  had 
opportunities  which  cannot  be  recalled,  I  for  one 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  would  have 
deserved  more  of  his  country,  than  any  man  since 
the  days  of  the  immortal  Chatham.  But  having 
thus  signalized  himself  as  an  author  and  as  a  pa- 
triot, he  was  satisfied  with  the  credit  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  then  retired  to  enjoy  his  otium  cum 
dignitate.  Has  he  no  weight  fis  a  legislator,  to 
enforce  his  doctrine,  that  every  act  of  bounty  on 
importation  is  a  measure  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
landed  interest  in  which  they  are  so  materially  con- 
cerned ?  Has  he  not  powers  of  language  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  have  the  means  within  our- 
selves, (and  which  has  since  been  most  amply 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
chair  of  which  the  nobli^  lord  has  so  recently  re- 
tired, )  of  growing  more  corn  than  we  can  consume, 
notwithstanding  the  declaration  made  by  the  com* 
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mittee  of  privy  council  ?  Has  the  noble  lord  ever 
made  the  experiment  to  ascertain  what  he  could 
do,  either  during  the  calamitous  seasons  of  1800 
and  1801,  as  well  as  that  of  1804?  Did  heat- 
tempt  any  bold  measure  of  a  general  inclosure  bill, 
or  recommend  any  measure  during  his  presidency, 
by  which  more  land  might  be  brought  into  till^e 
without  breaking  up  old  inclosures  ?  If  the  noble 
lord  has  not  done  either  of  these  things,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  either  slept  on  his  post,  or  to  have 
strongly  recommended  in  his  pamphlet,  that  which 
he  has  not  ventured  to  bring  forward  in  his  capa- 
city as  a  legislator  P 

I  mean  not  the  slightest  offence  to  his  lordship; 
but  when  we  read  a  publication  pregnant  with 
facts  and  arguments  for  the  most  part  unanswer- 
able,  and  when  we  know  that  the  author  of  such  a 
work  has  had  it  in  his  power,  and  still  retains  a 
part  of  It,  to  have  carried  into  eOect  (or  at  least  to 
have  attempted  it,)  the  principles  promulgated  in 
that  paper^  we  cannot  but  be  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
what  can  have  been  the  reason  for  deserting  it. 
Every  good  citizen  must  lament  that  a  subject  of 
which  the  noble  lord  was  so  perfectly  master,  should 
have  been  so  long  abandoned.  It  is  not  too  lale, 
and  happy  shall  I  be  if  these  pages  should  ever 
meet  his  lordship's  eye,  if  they  should  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  him  to  pursue,  until  he  has  ac- 
complished, what  he  himself  has  recommended. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  which  a  bounty 
on  exportation  has  had  on  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
last  most  calamitotiB  season  ( 1S04)  has  given  us  an 
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opportunitv  of  appreciating;  its  policj,  whrtbfr 
good  or  bad.  In  considrrio^  it  I  shall  b a ve  fre- 
quent occasion  to  resort  to  tlic  pamphlet  before 
alluded  to  in  support  of  my  arguments. 

We  are  given  to  understand  bv  the  advocates  for 
a  bounty  on  exportation,  that  whca  a  superabuo- 
dance  of  corn  is  ^Y>wn  in  tUis  couutrr.  or  in  other 


words,  when  ti 

more  than  the 
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nry-price  of  tl 
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&c.  and  to  rese 
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to  export  so  mii 
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>  large,   and  so  much 
;  United  Kin^nm  can    i 
arily  depres-ses  the  mo- 
'.y  below  what  the  far- 
rent  and  taxes,  labour, 
irofit  for  risk  ;  that,   ia    i 
y,  or  rather  expedient,    « 
perabundaace  to  couo-   | 
I  moans  of  brinerinir  the 


price  of  it  to  its  fair  value.  It"  thp  crops  on  (he 
conlinrnt  arc  fuilv  e(|iial  to  (lir  supply  of  their 
respective  iniiabitants,  thcv  do  not  rc(|uirc  to  im- 
port iiny,  ullIcs^  the  prim  is  so  much  boUnv  (heir 
own,  logrtlicr  widi  all  (lie  cliarires  of  frfiijlit.  in- 
surance, warclioiisiiiiT,  and  risk  of  capital,  as  to 
induce  the  inure  o))ulcnt  incrrliaiits  to  s|>rcula(e 
(licreon.  If  then,  wc  caiinol  send  our  corn  to 
tliose  markets,  but  under  all  (bobc  charges  and  di>- 
adviintui^es.  \vc  cannot  send  it  at  all  ;  and  we  nui'>t 
either  keep  it  at  liouie,  or  a  bounty  or  prcniiiun 
must  b^  paid  to  the  exporters  lo  compensate  this 
disadvantage,  and  to  enable  tlie  e;ro\veis  to  e^po^t 
it  without  the  possibility'  of  being  losers  by  the 
bargain. 

If  this  is  the  fair  question,  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  understand  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
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it  has  a  most  evil  tendeacj,  wliicli  I  will  endeavour 
to  prove. 

"  During  the  reign  of  eiiormouH  prices  and  hiijli 
profits,"say9  Ihe  author  of  llie  pamphlet  in  question, 
"  it  is  well  known  that  the  ideas  of  the  farmers  be- 
came too  high.  They  eslijnaled,  as  was  notunnp- 
lural,  at  much  more  Ihan  its  proper  value,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  gains  they  were  then  making,  Ther 
were  so  eager  in  their  business  that  they  becaiiie 
willing  to  promise  any  rent  for  their  farms.  New 
leases  were  in  almost  all  cases  granted  upon  terms 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  corn  at  that  time. 
When  the  price  of  corn  lell,  they  found  themselves 
of  necessity  reduced  to  distress,  hav  ing  bound  them- 
Kehes  in  an  unwise  and  iiiiec)nal  contract.  But, 
as  is  usual  with  men,  they  did  not  biaine  themsetvci 
for  the  evils  which  they  felt ;  they  blamed  the  low 
price  to  which  corn  had  fallen,  and  one  of  the 
liappiest  circumstances  which  could  arise  to  this 
country,  became  Ihc  object  of  their  clamour  and 
outcry.  The  farmers  had  not  sufHcieat  profits; 
they  could  not  carry  on  their  trade  ;  prices  must 
be  raised.  Of  course  the  landlords  liked  this  err 
better  than  that  aguinst  unreasonable  and  ruinous 
leases.  Thev  joined  in  il  ;  for  their  interest  natu- 
rally prevented  them  from  seeing  its  absurdity. 
They  came  to  Parliament  for  assistance  to  c.\port 
corn,  till  the  farmers  could  sell  it  high  enough  to 
pay  them  their  present  rents;  and,  v^'onderful  to 
tell.  Parliament  granted  that  assistance!" 

If  this  position  be  true,  the  inference  to  he  drawn 
from  it  is,  that  it  was  suppo.scd,  for  it  never  wai 
attempted  to  be  proved  that  tlicrc  was  a  great  su- 
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perabundance  of  corn;  and  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  fiirmera  to  pay  their  rents  to 
their  landlords,  and  to  meet  the  tnerchaols  on  the 
Continent;  to  grant  a  bounlr  on  the  exportation. 
I  say,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  great  m- 
prrabundance ;  and  the  people  of  this  country 
were  made  to  hn'^a^.^  *t,^*  [i  ^ygj  s^  •  qj.  dgg  [  ^^ 


persuaded,  th 
consented  to  ■ 
was  proposed 
to  the  interes 
Mere  once  to 
merchants  mif 
vith  their  pa 
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,ture  never  would  hiTC 
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ment  for  such  a  boinily  on  the  cxporlation  of  llio>c: 
articles,  as  might  ensure  to  (hern  no  loss,  and  ^ct 
enable  them  to  find  a  sale  abroad. 

ll  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  it  wa?  .'tippr- 
abundance  alone  (hat  produced  the  cietcrioratidn 
in  (lie  price  or  ^aliie  of  corn.  Subsequent  c^cnl? 
have  but  too  fullv  proved  the  fallacy  of  ibe  a~-cr- 
tinn.  It  was  not  to  superabundance,  but  (o  llio 
tlien  state  of  Europe,  and  particularly  this  coun- 
try, that  produced  the  depreciation  lu  the  price  of 
corn.  Tlic  kingdom  was  alarmed,  cvcrv  part  was 
armed  or  arming  under  ilie  impression  of  the  mo^t 
dreadful  invasion  that  ever  befel  a  nation.  Emtv 
uierchaiit,  everv  mechanic,  every  labourer,  nav 
fverv  |iCfT  was  in  a  stale  of  military  arrav  an] 
inititarv  requisition,  and  no  excuse  was  adniiluJ 
from  any  description  of  persons. 
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In  such  a  state  of  tbiiigs,  was  it  likely  that  the 
great  jobbers  in  corn,  the  great  merchants  in  corn, 
the  great  mealmen,  would  locit  up  thousands  of 
quarters  in  granaries,  under  such  impressions  ?  No> 
the  fact  was,  the  former  bought  in  small  quantities 
merely  to  carrj  on  a  eort  of  chandler's-shop  trade, 
the  merchants  bought  none,  and  the  millers  and 
inealmen  bought  but  little  more  than  their  weekly 
consumption  obliged  them;  this  then,  and  nothing 
else  was  the  cause  of  the  lowness  of  the  price  of 
corn,  and  not  GUperabundauce,  as  was  speciously 
held  forth. 

Let  us  look  at  this  nominal  superabundance,  and 
«ee  the  consequence.  The  crop  of  1803  is  admit- 
ted to  have  been  good,  nay,  if  you  will,  large : 
under  a  pretence  of  superabundance  you  export 
■everal  thousand  quarters  of  corn,  and  that  raises 
the  price  of  it  in  the  home  market,  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  crop  of  1804  proves  very  short  in 
England  so  called,  but  very  large,  perhaps  greater 
than  ever  was  known,  in  Scotland;  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  1803,  had  it  been  retained  in  England, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  say  by  advancing  a  cer- 
tain value  for  it  by  way  of  mortgage,  as  was  prac- 
tised a  few  years  ago  to  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, would  not  that  corn  have  paid  for  being 
BO  kept  ?  Should  we  have  run  the  risk  we  did  of 
being  starved  ?  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
produce  of  Scotland  and  the  Baltic,  should  we  not 
have  had  the  quartern  loaf  at  2y.  perhaps  Sj.  ?  Did 
the  export  of  corn  in  1803  amount  to  one-half,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  that  we  imported  from 
Scotland  and  the  Continent  ?     If  it  was  not,  the 
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bounty  was  a  most  impolitic  measure  ?  For  uxAf 
it  ^vill  not  l)c  maintained  as  a  pmilion,  or  a^  a  pc 
lici  in  a  i^tatesman,  to  grant  a  bounty  on  e^pnrta- 
linn,  niilpsH  tbcre  can  be  proved  to  be  that  sort  of 
Buiierabuntlance  ^rbicb  shall  be  more  than  siifii- 
cicnt  to  supply  the  inhabitants  in  the  event  of  a 
grtat  scarcity  the  uext  vear,  and  thereby  preheat 
the  possibility  to  foreigners  for  that 

supply  which  i  le  without. 

'I'iie  export '  i,  it  did  raise,  the  price 

to  ibe  consume  bat  fair  i^ound»,  or  by 

vliiit  sort  of  1  righl,  has  one  part  of 

tbi!  comiminitj  exact  from  the  other  a 

[irjce  much  grt  ■  fair  market  price  ?    If 

si;rh  a  (hiu^  wi  tolerated,  there  would 

be  an  end  to  nil  fnir  denlin^  befween  tlie  different 
couimui:i;i('<.  l!:*  v  wotild  he  at  |,erpctual  war  wifli 
each  iillicr;  fur  ibe  uiaiiiiiiicfurer  would  oppe*e 
the  grower  of  corn,  «biir  ilic  lader  would  opjinse 
llie  niaiiiifiicturei',  and  tbis  would  bring  on  siicli  a 
fceiieof  coiif'usiiui,  as  i.s  not  easily  to  foresee  (he  con- 
se(|ijentes.  Ju^liriic  park's  sunt  nou  violare  alios. 
Till. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  bounty  opcrales  as  a 
principle  of  po]inhition. 

The  hi'iuitv,  tlu^y  sav,  opens  a  large  market  to 
the  fanner;  seciiics  to  biin  a  reasonable  prolit; 
thus  eueouraires  hiui  to  augment  the  produce  of 
his  land;   and  so  improves  ayrieuiture. 

"The  whole  strength  of  this  argument,"  savs 
the  same  author,  "  evidently  depends  upon  the  as- 
sumption, that  without  this  bounty  a  sutlicieiit 
market  would  not  exist  for  the  farmer.      It  is  not 
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enough  that  he  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market ;  it  is  not  enough  that  you  allow  him  the 
market  of  the  whole  world  in  a  free  exportation. 
You  must  pay  faira  over  and  above  for  carrying  hU 
corn  to  this  foreign  market.  But  is  this  in  reality 
the  nature  of  the  farmer's  business  ?  It  requires 
the  examination  only  of  a  single  principlej  a  prin- 
ciple very  well  understood,  and  indeed  thus  far  not 
very  difhcult  to  understand,  to  see  that  the  nature 
of  the  farmer's  business  is  altogether  diSerent,  and 
is  in  this  respect  most  remarkably  distinguished 
from  all  other  trades. 

"  No  proposition  is  better  established  than  this, 
that  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 
No  proposition  is  more  incontrovertible  than  this, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  human  species  to  multiply, 
is  much  greater  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
seems  possible  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  earth 
for  their  maintenance.  No  one  will,  however, 
hesitate  to  allow  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  argu- 
ment, that  the  tendency  of  the  species  to  multiply 
is  much  greater  than  the  rapidity  with  which  there 
is  any  chance  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  be 
multiplied  in  Britain,  or  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. What  is  the  consequence  of  this  great  law 
of  society,  but  that  the  production  of  corn  creates 
the  market  for  corn }  Raise  corn  as  fast  as  you 
please,  mouths  arc  producing  still  faster  to  eat  it. 
Population  is  invariably  pressing  close  upon  the 
heels  of  subsistence;  and  in  whatever  quantity 
food  be  produced,  a  demand  will  always  be  pro- 
duced still  greater  than  the  supply.  The  exporta- 
voL.  in.  H  H 
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lion  of  corn,  therefore,  is  not  so  very  simple  a 
thing  as  the  advocates  for  Ihe  bounty  wish  to  m^ 
i*  appear.  Bj  checking  population  it  prixluees  ct 
least  one  eflcctj  which  no  wise  politiciaa  will  dis- 
regard, 

"  We  see  thee  that  the  nature  of  this  elementary 
principle  of  aociety,  of  which  we  never  ought  to 
lose  sight,  is  such,  that  a  sufficient  market  is  always 
provided  at  home  for  all  the  corn  which  the  land, 
with  the  utmost  exertions  of  (he  farmer,  can  erer 
Be  made  to  produce ;  that  the  demand  wiU  slwayi 
be  proportioned  to  the  supply,  however  great  that 
sapply  may  be ;  and  that  a  foreign  market  can 
never  be  wanted  for  any  quantity  of  corn  that  can 
he  regularly  produced.  A  foreign  market  cao  ae- 
ver  be  necessary,  but  to  take  oft'  the  surplus  of  aa 
extraordinary  year.  To  send  away  anr  part  of  tte 
regular  produce  of  the  country,  however  rapidly 
that  produce  may  be  increasing,  is  just  to  ctrt  ihort 
3  proportional  part  of  the  natural  populatioD  of 
the  country.  That  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  but 
for  very  weighty  reasons,  surely  needs  no  proof. 

"  The  committee  of  (he  House  of  Commoa*, 
when  they  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  node  t« 
lecure  a  certain  and  uniform  fair  and  reaaonabU 
price  to  the  farmer,  never,  I  think,  could  be  serious. 
Why  did  they  not  recommend  a  law  to  secure  to 
him  the  certain  and  uniform  number  of  calvca  isd 
foals,  from  the  number  of  cows  and  mareg  he  em- 
ploys  as  breeders  ?  What  insures  the  maker  of 
knives  and  forks,  or  of  ploughs  and  spades,  a  rea- 
sonable profit  }  ^Vhy,  the  market.  Is  not  tbii 
sufficient  to  secure  to  e\ery  trader  tfac  profit  whicb 
8 
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belongs  to  his  business^  Is  it  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, by  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  this 
chould  do  go  i* 

"  Mr.  Burke  has  said,  that  a  greater  and  more 
ruinous  mistake  cannot  be  fallen  into,  than  that 
the  trades  of  agriculture  and  of  grazing  can  be  con- 
ducted upon  any  other  than  the  common  principles 
of  commerce.  The  balance  between  consumption 
and  production  makes  price.  The  market  settles, 
and  alone  can  settle  that  price  ;  who  are  to  judge 
what  the  profit  and  advantage  ought  to  be  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  authority  on  earth.  It  is  a  matter  of  con* 
Tention,  dictated  by  the  reciprocal  conveniencieg 
of  the  parties,  and  indeed  by  their  reciprocal  neces* 
•hies." 

As  every  species  of  trade  ought  to  be  free  and 
unshackled,  either  to  export  or  to  import,  as  the  se- 
veral necessities  or  demands  of  the  individuals  of 
each  nation  may  require  (with  the  exception  per- 
haps, of  one  or  two  national  articles  of  commerce) 
and  exempt  from  all  bounty  and  premium  whtitever> 
■o  it  will  follow,  that  in  whatever  country  a  ni-' 
perabundance  of  any  particular  article  may  exi9t> 
that  superabundance  will  find  its  way  to  some  other 
country  that  may  stand  in  need  of  it,  without  re- 
quiring any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  government.  So  long  as  any  profit 
attaches  to  the  adventure,  there  are  an  abundance  of 
people  ready  to  embark  in  it,  let  the  extent  of  the 
eapitai  required  Iw  what  it  may.  Whenever  corn 
18  dearer  abroad  than  what  it  is  at  home,  it 
will  be  sent  thither ;  whenever  it  is  dearer  at 
lM>iae  than  it  is  abroad,  it  will  be  brought  hither  ; 

H  H    £ 
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it  needs  no  bounty  either  way,  it  only  wants  to  be 
properly  considered,  and  the  result  will  be  TaTour- 
able  to  the  country.  Highly,  however,  as  I  love 
agriculture,  have  much  respect  for  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  the  tenantry, 
^et  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  bctuntio^ 
because  I  think  tliem  prejudicial  and  inimical  to 
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state.  If  Mc  grant  a  bounty  upon  exportation  flii* 
year,  and  a  bounty  upon  importation  another  tear, 
the  community  arc  injured  both  ways;  for  in  ihe 
first  instance,  the  money  price,  or  the  value  of  the 
corn,  is  increased  at  home  to  the  consumer;  and  in 
the  next  taxes  must  be  raised  upon  the  public  lo 
pay  the  biiunty  on  importation,  as  well  as  exporta- 
tion. The  im])u!irv  otihc  measure  is  therefore  \i- 
sibh',  fiike  il  whichever  wn  you  will.  The  boun- 
ties of  1800  and  ISO  I  weit!  the  ruin  of  many  a  capital 
niercliitnt,  and  I  ran  name  one  or  two  who,  undiT 
the  impre-.-'ion  of  being  safe  by  the  bonntv,  lost 
above  ^^^0,000  iipun  the  winding  up  of  tiieir  con- 
cern, and  "  liicli  si>  nearly  mined  them,  as  scarcely 
to  Itaye  bicn  abb-  to  make  head  against  the  calamity 
to  this  (lay.     Home  there  were  whose  corn  did  not 
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arrive  in  time,  and  until  the  new  corn  was  brought 
to  market ;  some  whose  corn  arrived  before,  but  who 
did  not  chuse  to  sell,  which  proving  very  abundant, 
the  price  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  conse- 
quentlj  a  great  loss  ensued.  There  was  this  spring 
in  London  several  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
quarters  of  wheat  that  was  imported  at  that  time, 
of  which  I  had  a  sample,  and  though  so  old,  was 
very  fair,  and  had  been  very  good.  Only  consider 
the  expence  of  warehouse  room  for  such  a  period, 
the  expence  of  turning  it  over  once  a  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  loss  of  capital,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difference  in  the  price.  Here  then  is  a  proof 
why  we  ought  to  grow  corn,  and  not  import  it;  he- 
cause  it  shews,  that  men  like  these  can  lock  up  for 
any  period  a  capital  witliout  perhaps  any  sensible 
injury  to  them,  and  such  men  can,  and  do  combine 
to  monopolize  and  forestall,  as  well  as  to  raise  the 
markets,  but  the  farmers  themselves  can  do  no 
such  thing.  The  former,  if  they  import  largelyj 
and  buv  reasonable,  are  not  obliged  to  sell  reason- 
able, they  can  add  to  the  already  high  price,  by 
only  feeding  the  market;  for  by  combining  toge- 
ther, they  can  agree  only  to  send  a  certain  quantity 
each  market  day,  enough  to  keep  it  alive,  but 
never  to  depress  it.  Every  merchant  is  in  posses- 
sion, or  may  read  the  paper  of  entries  at  the  custom- 
house, at  any  of  ihe  great  mercantile  coffee-houses 
in  the  city,  and  thereby  not  only  knows  the  quan- 
tity fresh  imported,  but  by  whom  imported,  and 
can  readily  make  court  to  such  liouses  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  combiualtou.     Bounties  do  not  therefore. 
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on  that  account,  keep  down  the  price  of  oors  to 

the  consumer,  but  may  do  the  rererse. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  you  bad  rather  pay 
foreigoerB  for  growiug- com  than  Englisbntcn,  for 
that  U  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  boimly  ot 
importation  ;  you  had  rather  depend  ou  the  uaci-r- 
tain  and  preca.  from  the  Continent 

than  the  moreci  Dinendable  one  of  our 

own  country.  wc  cannot  grow  it, 

or  because  it  is  \  gislator  to  encourage 

it? 

It  is  a  c^iain  vfaatcver  increases  the 

saleofaproductj  icreasciithequaiitiiyof 

it ;  therefore  if'  e  bre»dche»p  for  our 

manufactories,  ^.^i.  Ter  the  exporlaitioo  of 

corn  to  be  t:oiisla.nt  and  iiuobstructcd.  But  how 
are  we  to  do  that  if  we  suflVr  manufacture!  (o  pro- 
ccrd  iininohfstrd  and  iinclngged  b>  iinposttions  and 
taxi.s  wliicli  tind  a  necessary  employment  for  a 
multlliide  of  new  hands,  while  we  arc  cvcrv  day 
acrumiilating  taxes  and  restraints  on  the  soil  and 
its  [iroducc,  and  consequently  arc  taking  the  most 
cflectual  means  to  prevent  regular  and  perpetual 
exportation,  without  the  assistance  of  somctUing 
like  a  bounty. 

If  we  look  to  the  better  days  of  France,  wc  shall 
see  that  tlie  policy  of  that  kingdom  was  altogether 
in  favour  of  manufactures,  iiegleetiitg  thereby  the 
more  permanent  and  never  failing  resource,  agri- 
culture. It  was  truly  said  bv  a  very  great  politician 
of  (hdse  days,  that  "  Colbert  rather  depressed  than 
promoted  the  interests  of  France,  when  he  con- 
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vcived  tiie  project  of  enricliiag  it  by  CBtablishiag  « 
vast  number  of  manufacturcE ;  flattering  himself  at 
-the  same  time,  that  by  making  the  productions  of  hit 
manufactures  subservient  to  luxury,  and  falsely  re- 
fined elegance,  he  should  multiply  the  wealtii  of 
hit  own  nation,  by  supplying  and  feeding  flie  cxtroi- 
vagance  and  vanity  of  other  natioHs;  butsomepart 
of  the  folly  happened  to  stick  where  it  took  its  rise, 
and  became  infectious  at  home.  Under  the  idea  of 
boarding  up  great  quantities  of  provisions  for  the 
support  of  his  work  folks  (and  that  principally  by 
obstructing  the  free  vent  and  exportation  of  coro) 
this  minister  had  the  applause  of  the  poor,  who  ai<- 
turaily  favour  any  scheme,  real  or  imaginary,  that 
promises  to  lower  the  price  of  bread.  Thus,  tbough 
the  French  nation  were  intoxicated  with  the  hopes 
of  immense  riches,  and  thou^  they  supplied  all 
Europe  with  silks  aod  en^oidories,  and  expeusive 
trifles,  yet  the  fund  of  real  wealth  (agriculture) 
was  deflcient  at  bottom.  Famine  made  its  appear- 
ance frequently,  and  almost  periodically.  The  pro- 
prietors of  landed  estates  (for  tJiey,  with  others,  at 
first  ran  into  the  universal  notion  of  admiring  (he 
project)  thought  themselves  very  happy,  after  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  to  advance  (heir  rents  a 
sixth  part,  though  money  bore  one  third  a  greater 
value  than  before  :  imposts  and  taxes  were  increased 
immediately  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  landi 
(not  being  found,  or,  at  least,  not  believed  to  ao- 
ewer  the  expcnces  of  cultivation)  was  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  little  and  little,  and  at  length  de- 
generated into  waste,  and  desolated  tracts  of  coun- 
try.    All  which  raay  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  cuiti- 
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vation  of  the  earth,  and  a  perfect  freedom  t^ 
exportation  of  its  produce  ought  not  to  be  super*  J 
scded  by  manufactures." 

From  all  that  I  have  before  advanced,  I  think  [' j 
have  sufficiently  proved  that  a  free  exportation  of  f 
corn    without    bounty    gives   plenty,     and    cook^ 
qiicntly   cheapness  at  home :   and  that  preventing 


od  (but  in  cases  of  pc 
nded  with  tlie  same  ef-- 
9e  understood  as  being; 
ind  as  every  other  aili-> 
,  The  farioer  would, 
stimulus  to  grow  the 
seible;  he  would  coo* 
;niorable  scDtiment  of 


our  receiving  a 

culiar  distress) 

feet,  and  even 

imported  free  fj 

cle  of  commen 

in  both  cases, 

greatest  quanti 

staiitly  bear  in 

Statins  : 

Sieriles  tr^nsmissimus  annos, 

Ilasc  sevi  mihi  prima  dies,  hsc  iimina  vita?. 

With  great  deference  I  beg  to  observe,  before  I 
conclude,  (Iiat  it  appears  to  me  an  act  of  extreme 
impolicy  to  make  any  part  of  agriculture  a  subject 
of  taxation:  the  land  already  bears  a  greater  bur- 
then than  commerce  in  proportion  to  its  profits ; 
where  one  man  acquires  a  fortune  by  the  former, 
five  hundred,  nay  perhaps  five  thousand,  acquire 
one  by  the  latter;  and  taxes  upon  the  former  must 
fall  upon  llic  middling  and  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  the  great  bulk  of  the  community,  and 
who  really  cannot  afl'ord  it.  In  (his  opinion  I  am 
not  singular;  tlif  Abbe  Raynal,  in  speaking  of  the 
policy  ()!'  Spain,  thus  e\prosses  himself:  '■  The 
Spanish  treasury  having  no  more  manufactures  to 
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oppress,  now  oppressed  the  farmers.  The  taxes 
levied  upon  agriculture  were  as  ill  judged  as  thej 
were  Tarious  and  oppressive.  Besides  general  du- 
ties, there  were  what  the  financiers  called  extraordi- 
nary duties,  which  is  a  mode  of  levying  moQejr 
upon  a  particular  class  of  citizens;  a  kind  of  tax 
which  does  do  good  to  the  state,  and  ruins  those 
that  are  taxedj  to  enrich  the  selfish  courtier. 

"  These  resources  proving  inadequate  to  the  ur- 
gent necessities  of  the  state,  the  6nanciers  were 
called  upon  to  advance  considerahlesums.  At  that 
period  it  was  that  they  became  masters  of  (he  state, 
and  were  empowered  to  farm  out  the  several  parts 
of  their  lease.  This  introduced  a  multitude  of 
agents,  and  with  them  numberless  oppressors.  The 
bye  laws  that  these  rapacious  men  were  allowed  to 
enact,  were  but  so  many  snares  to  entrap  the  honest 
and  credulous.  In  process  of  time  they  usurped 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  found  means  to  elude 
the  royal  tribunals,  to  chusc  private  judges  for 
themselves,  and  to  pay  them.  In  short  they  came 
to  be  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

"  The  owners  of  the  lands  that  were  crushed  by 
this  tyranny,  either  threw  up  their  estates,  or  took 
no  pains  to  improve  them.  That  fertile  Peninsula, 
which  though  subject  to  frequent  droughts,  still  fed 
13  or  14,000,000  of  inhabitants  before  the  disco- 
very of  America,  and  had  anciently  been  the  granary 
of  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  was  soon  covered  with 
thorns  and  briers.  They  contracted  the  pernicious 
liabit  of  fixing  the  price  of  corn,  and  contrived  to 
have  public  granaries  in  c\ery  commonality,  which 
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were  consequentlj  managed  without  eiAer  skiD  or 
bonesty.  Besides,  what  good  could  be  expected  ta 
accrue  from  such  dreadful  measures  ?  Who  woold 
ever  think  of  hindering  corn  from  fetching  a  g'^od 
price,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  ©fit;  t© 
make  the  necessaries  of  life  more  chargeable,  ia  or- 
der to  make  them  cheaper ;  or  to  facilitate  mo- 
nopoly, in  order  to  prevent  it  ? 

"  Whenever  a  nation  has  begun  to  decline,  it 
seldom  stops.  The  loss  of  population,  of  manufac- 
tures, of  trade,  and  of  agriculture,  was  attended 
with  the  greatest  evils." 

The  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant  and  remi 
It  consists  not  in  the  mere  conduct,  much  leas 
single  enei^y  ;  because  (he  science  of  agriculttBC 
consists  in  the  just  result  of  many  energies,  each  o( 
which  are  essential  to  it.  If  therefore  we  tax  aor 
of  these  energies,  however  trifling  it  may  «eem,  we 
suspend  that  energy ;  our  minds  become  enerrated, 
we  feel  no  longer  inclined  to  pursue  our  course, 
but  leave  it  to  others,  who  are  unacquatDted  with 
its  difficulties,  to  prop  a  falling  state  **  TlM* 
"  times  want  other  aids, " 


isiiS^ 


RE<iUISITES    TO    IMPBOVEMEKT. 


.  A  more  enlarged  policy  on  the  part  of  lani 
in   respect   to    permanent   improvement,    and 
greater  latitude  to  the  spirited  ^riculturalisl 

':  A  better  system  of  leases,  which  should  al' 
be  local. 

I.  A  intne  diffusive  knowledge  in 


J 


rhich  should  alw^k-g 
in  tenant*.  ^^M 
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4.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  use  and 
application  of  the  differeot  sorts  of  manures^  and 
implements  of  husbandry. 

5.  A  more  correct  idea  as  to  form  «nd  times  of 
plouglking^  manuring^  and  seeding. 

€.  Better  arrangements  in  farm  yards  and  build- 
ings, 

7.  A  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

S.  A  more  geixeral  inclosure  of  common  fields, 
commons^  heaths^  &c.  at  a  less  expence. 

9.  A  more  general  taste  for  planting  upon  a  large 
scale. 

10.  An  attention  to  the  breeds  of  sheep^  cattle^  and 
swine. 

|1.  A  greater  attention  to  the  repairs  and  conduct 

of  the  highways. 
t%.  A  simplification  of  Ae  poor  laws. 
\S.  A  restriction  as  to  the  increase^  and  a  rednc« 

fion^  where  practicable^  of  the  present  enormous 

extent  of  public  houses. 

14.  A  complete  revision  of  the  public  markets. 

15.  An  alteration  in  the  manner  of  excising  hops^ 
which  ought  to  be  ad  valorem. 

\6.  An  increased  attention  to  under  drains^  to 
the  proper  cleansing^  and  deepening  of  ditches, 
in  aill  the  heavy  parts  of  the  county. 

17.  A  better  management  in  the  woods  and  cop- 
pices of  the  county. 

}8.  Above  all^  an  abolition  of  the  present  system 
of  tithes^  which  is  the  great  bane  to  every 
ji^icultural  improvement. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  papers,  I  have  endoarnun 
collect  the  best  opinions  and  practices  ou  the  «•- 
rious  subjects  dilated  therein,  which  the  nature  of 
them  would  permit.  I  have  carefully  compared 
them  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  other  peo- 
ple and  other  places,  and  I  have  endeaTOurcd  to 
draw  therefrom,  and  to  infuse  into  the  whole,  such 
well  authenticated  facts  and  reasonings,  as  will,  I 
hope,  make  them  subservient  to  the  purpose  Ar 
which  these  volumes  are  desigoed. 

In  the  account  of  the  several  experiments  % 
are  to  be  found  dispersed  through  the  work,  it  n 
perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  conclusions  which  t 
have  deduced  from  them,  are  not  so  complete  at 
might  be  wished.  I  am  read}'  to  admit,  tliat  it  maj 
he  so  ;  but  I  had  always  in  view  that  notable  opi- 
nion of  the  immortal  Newton,  "  that  although  the 
arguing  from  experiments  and  observations  b;  in- 
duction be  no  demonstration  of  general  conclu- 
sions, yet  it  is  the  best  way  of  arguing  wbtcb  the 
nature  of  things  admits  of,  and  may  he  acted  upoa 
3!)  so  much  stronger,  by  how  much  the  induction 
is  more  general."  And  although  I  have  in  some 
instances  spoken  in  positive  terms,  and  in  otben 
been  very  diffuse  and  prolix,  it  must  be  rcmemberrd 
that  the  subjects  I  have  undertaken  to  esaninc 
are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  public ;  that  I 
consider  them  to  be  intimately  connected  with  tb* 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  vtj 
country ;  and  that   a  natural  propensity  to  i 
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4.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  use  and 
application  of  the  different  sorts  of  manures,  and 
implements  of  husbandry. 

5.  A  more  correct  idea  as  to  form  and  times  of 
ploughing,  manuring,  and  seeding. 

6.  Better  arraDgements  in  farm  yards  and  build- 
ings. 

7.  A  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

8.  A  more  general  inclosure  of  common  fields^ 
commons,  faeaths,  &c.  at  a  less  expence. 

9.  A  more  general  taste  for  planting  upon  a  large 
scale. 

10.  Aa  atteotion  to  the  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
iwine. 

11.  A  greater  attention  to  the  repairs  and  conduct 
of  the  highways. 

IS.  A  simplification  of  the  poor  laws. 

13.  A  restriction  as  to  the  increase,  and  a  reduc- 
tion, where  practicable,  of  the  present  enormous 
extent  of  public  bouses. 

14.  A  complete  revision  of  the  public  markets, 

15.  Ad  alteration  in  the  manner  of  excising  bops, 
which  ought  to  be  ad  valorem. 

16.  An  increased  attention  to  under  drains,  to 
the  proper  cleansing,  and  deepening  of  ditches, 
in    all  the  heavy    parts   of  the   county. 

J7,  A  better  management  in  the  woods  and  cop- 
pices of  the  county. 

S8.  Above  all,  an  abolition  of  the  present  system 
of  tithes,  which  is  the  great  bane  to  everj 
pgricuttura]  improvement. 
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wilh  its  sister  science  horticullure,  whicfa  ytm  Ae 
first  vocation  of  our  prioue^'at  ancestors ;  and  bolh 
have  arrived  at  a  deg:ree  of  excellence  id  this  conn- 
trv  witbin  the  last  50  vears,  which  no  other  king- 
dum  can  parallel.  Bv  a  steady  perseverance  in  fbii 
track,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Board  composed  of 
the  first  characters  to  the  country,  there  is  no 
([uestion  of  ou"-  iiHiTnaiclv  arriving  at  that  perfec- 
lion,  which,  i  Virgil,  Italy    once  ac- 

quired. 

Terra  potem  jue  ubere  glebat. 

It  remains  >  offer  the  warmest  ef- 

fiisioDB  of  my  »  noblemen    and  gen- 

tlemen, and  f  jh  whose  personal  kind- 

ness and  civil)  en  enahled  to  effect  W 

much ;    to   en  n  would  be  to  display 

most  of  the  brightest  ornaments  for  conseqiienfe 
and  skill,  that  this  or  any  other  county  can  boast. 
And  as  to  those  very  few  who,  from  whatever 
motives,  suppressed  the  requested  informatinn,  I 
must  leave  them  to  those  feelings,  of  which  even 
iiurro^>  and  contracted  minds  cannot  at  all  times  be 
insensible. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  withouf  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  and  prejudices  which  the 
author  has  had  to  encounter,  he  must  say  in  bii 
own  defence  in  the  language  of  Pope: 

"  Content,  if  lience  th'  unlearn 'd  ibeir  wants  may  view, 

Tlie  li'am'd  reflect  on  what  before  ihey  knewj 

Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fame. 

Still  pleas'd  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame  ; 

Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  ofiend. 

Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vaio  to  mend." 
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Cabbige,  Scotdi  and  drumhoad,  433;  preparation  of  soil,  437; 

•urt,  436  j  Sleeping,  433;  seed,  seed  time,  43^);  cultivation, 

439;    consutnpticn,    440;    quantity  of    seed  per  acre,  443 
Cabbage,  Savoy,   ii.   443;  preparation   of  fcoil,   443;  steeping, 

443  i   sort,    44^;    iced,    seed  time,  444;    cultivation,   444; 

coDsnroption,  44t;  weight  and  value  per  acre,  441;  diseaseij 

44i 
Cabbage,  red  and  green  borecole,  446 

Anjou,  Chou  de  MUan,  447 

Calves,  i.  354 

Campbell,  Dr.,  ii.  337  i  iii.  102 

Canals,  i.  13 

Capel  road,  i.  1 

Carew,  Mr.,  i,  S 

Carmarthen,  Marquis,  ii.  S56,   273,   274,    2B* 

Carrots,  Ji.  474;  preparation  of  soil,  47 .i;  sort,  478;  gteeplnj, 

478;  seed,  478;  seed  liaie,   479;  cuitivalion,  479;  harvest- 
ing, 480;  produce)  ,4S1;   consumption,  483 
Carts,  i.223 
Cattle,    i.  348;   diseased,  told  in  the  Londcwi  markaU,   3€2; 

penalty,   362 
Caulillon  on  llie  poor,  i.  l€3 

Chalk  stone,  i,57;  how  burnt  into  lime,  and  cost,  58 
Chalk,  as  a  manure,    ii.  30 
Chamomile,   iii.  126 
Chaptal,   i.  53;  on  charcoal,  iii.  199 
Charlock,  ii.  9fi 

Clwtry  tree,  iii.  339;  use  and  value,  940 
Cheatftft,  iii,  231  i   use,  233;  value,  333 

tort  Dueie'i,  234 
Chateau-vieux,  M.,  ii.  23$ 
Chertsey,  peculiar  privilege,  i.  4 
Cinder  ashes,  ii,  203;  quantity  per  acre,   *05 
Clayton,  Sir  Wra.,  ii.  126" 

Cleanliness  essential  to  the  health  of  cattle,  iii.  43 1 
Clergymen  improper  to  manage  estates,  i.  98,  134 
Climate,  I.  3S 
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Close,  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  kUe  for  mamiriDg  land,  ii*  327 

Clover^  red,  iii.  31 ;  prepentioD,  31 ;  seed,  lewiiqr,  39,  ciikivi« 
tion,  33 ;  harvesting,  34  \  produce  and  disposal,  36  j  when  »- 
jurions  to  cattle,  37 ;  estimate  of  ezpenoe  of  CQltngej  30; 
profit  and  produce*  39;  if  fed  off,  40 

Clover,  asa  manore,  ii.  152 

Cobbett,  Mr.,  ii.  317 

Cockle,  its  varieties  and  origin,  iii.  432 

Cointereaux,  Mr.  F.,  L  344 

Coles,  Wm.  Esq.,  i.  192 ;  ii.  Ill,  246 

description  of  his  fasm  at  Norboijr,  iii  425 

Columella,  ii.  377,  386 

Commons,  heaths,  &c.  iii.  336;  necessity  of  indoting,  33S| 
extent  of,  in  Surrey,  343;  if  advantageoua  or  not  to  the  poor, 
346 ;  to  the  farmer,  356 ;  productive  of  idleneu  and  imincH 
rality,  346;  instance  of,  in  Worcestershire,  349$  gsaenily 
injurious  to  the  cattle,  357 ;  herbage  destroyed  by  paring  ftr 
fuel,  359 ;  Kames,  Lord,  on  inqjosures,  359  $  Sir.  J.  Sindair^a 
estimate  of  number  of  acres  in  die  kingdom,  359 ;  his  valiH 
ation  of  them,  36o ;  disputed,  360 ;  dispoaal  of  in  Surrey 
into  arable  and  pasture,  363 ;  profit  resulting  therefroo^,  ^S ; 
observations  on  inclosing,  by  the  ministers  of  James  I,  36? 

Common  fields,  state  and  estent  0^  in  Snrrey>  iii.  338;  profit 
on  inclosing,  339 

Concluding  remarks,  iii.  476 

Condronchius,  i.  293 

Cook,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  fallowing,  i.  273 

Corbett,  father  and  son,  very  superior  rural  artificers,  i.  182 

Com,  the  quantity  grown,  according  to  Mr.  King,  i.  J06;  im- 
portation  and  exportation,  policy  of  bounty  00,  constdBred, 
Iii.  450  ;  Lord  Sheffield's  opinions  on  the  subject,  450;  opi* 
nions  of  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ''  An  Essaj  00  the 
Impolicy  of  a  Bounty  on  the  Exportation  of  Grain,  and  on  the 
Principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  Commerce  of  Grain,** 
iii.  460,  464 ;  Mr.  Burke's  opinions,  467  ;  ill  effects  of  the 
bounties  of  1800,  1801,  468;  Colbert's  system^  470^  fircc- 
dom  of  the  trade  recommended,  472 

Cottages,  i.  108 

Cottagers,  their  rights,  i.  108 

County  fairs,  i.  2 


Tndez: 

Cowt'  dung,  il.  30 

Cows,  i.  3*9)  their  breeds,  i.  351 

Cowper'a  Hill,  i.  ii 

CransloDe,  Major,  on  tbe  fleas  of  hops,  a.  SZt 

Crighlon,  Dr  ,  fine  specimen  of  gypsum,  u.  6l 

CroydoD,  i.  13 

Crops,  X'c  llotalion. 

Cucumber,  wild,  ill.  122 

CuUeo.  Dr.,  on  liii«,  ii.  *7 

CulJey,  Mr.,  i.  .■J72 

Currie,  Mr..  i.359i  ii.  109 

Curtis,  Mr.,  i.  448 

Dahberg,  Moiis.,  i.  293 

Darwin.  Dr.,  etTects  of  lightning  on  forest  trees,  iii.  441 

Davenaut,  Dr.,  i,  170,  ii.  312 

Davis,  Mr.,  on  feUowing,  i.  277 

DawaoD,  Mr,,  his  discovery  of  the  way  to  make  plate-glass,  i. 

48 
Defoe  on  the  poor,  I.  143 
De  Lancey,  Genera),  i.  'ZiZ,  362,  ii.  207;  his  farming  diary, 

iii.  448 
Denhara,  Sir  John,  i.  4 
Derbyshire,  agricultural  report  of,  i.  279 
Dirom,  Mr.,  iii.  4,^0 
Diseases  of  com,  ii.  235 

fuligo,  or  smut,  236 

ustibgo,  or  burnt  graiD,  244 

.......  rubigo,  or  mildewed  corn,  245 

■. abortio,  or  abortive  corn,  2+6 

insects  attacking  wheat,  254 

Hessian  fly,  238,  26 1 

flying  wevil,  257,  2<»0 

Ditches  scouring,  as  a  manure,  ii.  115;  quantity  per  acre,  ll6 
Diion,  Mr,  i.  371 
Dolben,    SirWm.,  iii.  151 
Dorking,  famous  for  lime  ston?,  i,  5IJ 
Dorset's,    Duke  of,  account  of  caterpillars,  ii.  288 
Drabble,  Mr.  James,  a  m-nutacturer  of  machines,  i.  229 
Draining,  iii.  373;  advaniages  of,  37+;  where  most  requisite, 
375}  how  perfonnedj  375;  the  course  of  mirreDU  how  dif 
I  1  2 
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covered^  377" ;  cause  of  superabundant  moisture  in  some  pat" 
ticular  places  in  Surrey,  379  i  surface  waters,  381$  deep 
ploughing  recommended^  382 }  Lord  Middleton's  process  of, 
38.3:  Mr.  Street's,  383;  General  Norton's  do.,  384;  Mr. 
Birkbeck*s  do.,  386;  Mr.  Summer's  do.^  386}  Mr.  Wm. 
Saunders*,  388 

Drewett,  Mr.,  1.369;  iii.  29 

Dry-rot,  cause  of,  i.  79 

Duhamel,  i.  2S6;  ii.  236,  289,  290,  292,  2^3,  575,  377',  ul. 
81 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  quassia,  i.  295 

Dundonald,  Earl,  i.  285 

Dutch,  i.  310 

East  Giinstead,  i*  1,  158 

Earths,  i.  42 

£durard  II.  attempts  to  increase  the  revenues  by  destroying  forests 
and  growing  corn,  iii.  139 

Eels  of  blighted  corn,  iii.  434> ;  experiments  on,  435 

Elder,  effects  of,  in  preserving  plants  from  fliesj  ii.  279 

Elecampane,  iii.  130 

Ellman,  Mr.,  i.  353,  372 

Elsted  farmers,  i.  129 

Elm,  iii.  211;  value,  213 

Estates,  i.  92 

Evelyn,  Mr.,  i.  335 ;  ii.  473 

Faggots,  i.  311;  assized,  313 

Fairs,  i.  2 

Fallowing,    i.  252;  value  of  crops  calculated,   289;    value  of 

crops  without  fallowing,  290 
Farms,  how  proportioned,  i.  98 
Farm  houses,  &c.  i.  103 
Farm-yard  dung,  ii.  23 
Farming  buildings,  gates,  &c.  iii.  ^26 
Farnham,  i.  1 
Felbridge,  i.  I 

Fellmonger's  poake,  as  a  manure,  ii.  9*  ;  quantity  per  acre,  03 
cuttings  and  trotters,  ii.   104;  qoaniity  per  acre, 

\i)6 
Fentiman's,  Mr.,  brick-earth,  i.  7j 
Fen  wick.  Dr.,  on  lime,  ii.  51 
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Fielding,  Henry,  and  the  poor,  i.  14-S 

Fir,  Scotch,  iii.  348  ^^  produce  of  a  plantation,  251 ;  instances  of 
the  productiveness  of  pro6t,  2b2,  253,  254 

Fish,  i.  315 

Flax,  iil.  90 ;  number  of  species,  90 ;  cause  of  diminution  in 
growth,  91 9  soil,  and  preparation,  92;  sort  and  seed,  94; 
sleeping,  9*  i  seed-time,  95 ;  cultivation,  9-^  i  har\^esting  96' ; 
curing  and  dressing,  97;  produce,  991  value,  lOO;  applica- 
tion, 100 ;  seed  imported,  104 ;  balance  against  the  country, 
104 

Fleecy  hosiery,  i.  2 

Fletcher,  Mr.,  iii.  49,  50,  55 

Flexible  tube,  for  the/elief  of  cattle  over-gorged,  iii.  38 

Flour  mills,  i«  8 

Fly,  Hessian,  ii.  258,  26l ;  method  of  destroying,  273  j  Mr. 
Bond's  account,  274,  2S3 

Flying  wevil,  ii.  257,  260 

FonUna,  Abbe,  ii.  123;  iii.  199 

Fordyce,  Dr.  George,  i.  284 ;  ii.  ffO,  82 

Forestalling,  i.  315 

Forsyth,  Mr.,  iii.  156,  159,  188,439;  remarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of  forest  trees,  ISl )  his  composition,  188 

Fowler,  Mr.,  i.  372 

Frimly,  i.  1 

Frugality  and  industry,  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  this  coantryi 
i.  101 

Fuligo,  ji.  236 

Fullers  earth,  i.  42 ;  exportation  prohibited,  42 ;  sorts,  44  5 
price,  45 ;  analysis,  46 

Fulton,  Mr.,  on  iron  railways,  i.  30 

Furriers*  clippings,  as  a  manure,  ii.  89 ;  quantity  per  acre,  9^ 

Furze,  gorss  or  whin,  iii*  112;  preparatioOf  112;  seed,  seed- 
time, 113;  cultivation,  114;  produce,  114;  consumption, 
115 

Furze  ashes,  as  a  manure,  ii.  184;  quantity  per  acre,  186 

Galls  on  oaks,  iii.  160 

Gates,  lamentable  neglect  of,  iii.  426;  paint,  a  preservative, 
428    .  . 

Geology,  see  draining 

Gilpin,  Rev.  Mr.j  anecdote  of  wretchedness  in  a  cottage,  iii.  35% 
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Giobert  on  the  food  of  plants^  i.  287 

Glass^  i.  48 

God8chall>  Mr.,  on  the  poor^  i,  166 

Gracchus^  i.  155 

Godstone,  economical  plan  of  supporting  the  poor  at^  i.  333 

Grain  cultivated^  ii.  227 

Granaries,  i.  245  $  their  situation  and  constraction,  24^ 

Grantley*s^  Lord^  produce  of  grass  lambs^  i.  453 

Grasses,  artificial^  iii.  31 

red  clover,  31 

saintfoiuj  40 

lucem,  62 

burnet,  78 

buckwheat,  84 

GreUj  professor,  specific  gravity  of  oak,  iii*  170 

Gresham,  Sir  John,  on  stones  in  land,  i.  335 

Guide  posts  neglected  in  Surrey,  i.  329;  hiw  respecting  them, 

331 
Guillard,  Mr.«  on  unsoundness  of  timber,  iii.  439 
Gullet,  Mr.,  on  efiects  of  elder  in  preserving  plants  from  flies, 

ii.  279     • 
Guthrie^  Mr.,  opinion  respecting  the  poor,  i.  146 
Guiton,  M.,  on  mortar^  i.  57 
Gypsum,  ii.  58  -,  use  on  heathy  land,  6l ;  process  of  preparii^ 

64 
Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  the  poor,  i.  169 
Hales,  Dr.,  on  smut,  ii.  237 

on  hops,  5 1  ^j  522 

Halsey,  Henry,  and  peat-earth,  ii.  192 

Handscomb,  Mr.,  on  fallowing,  i.  278 

Harrison,  Mr.  Laimcelot,  a  grower  of  lucem,  iii.  62 

Haskmere,  i.  1 

Hassenfraz,  on  food  of  plants^  i.  287}  ii*  123 

Harrows,  drag,  i.  213 

seed,  214 

bush,  215 

Heathcote,  Mr.,  on  the  Hessian  fly>  ii.  285 

Heaths,  Commons,  &c.  iii.  3365  extent  of  in  Surrey,  344 

Hemp,  iii.  105;  growth  recommended,  106;  opinion   that  it  is 

injurious  to  land^   questioned,  107  i  imports  and  exportst  10*^ 

8 
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HcMian  fly,  H.  258,  261,  274,  283 

Hiding,  Dr.,  on  lime,  i.  SA;  ii.  50,  b'i 

HodgBou'i,  Messri,,  distillery,  i.  353 

Hoe,  turnip,  i.  2+1 

Hogs,  fatted  at  distiltarieB  have  unsound  livers,  i.  327 

Hog  dung,  ii.  26 

Hollamby,  Mr.,  iii.  2 

Holland,  Henry,  aod  Pisi  Walls,  i.  344 

Holly,  iii,  2*4  J  use,  24o  ;  value,  246 

Honey.  Narbonne,  Hyblxan,  i.  303 

Hookar,  Mr.  Reginald.,  on  gypsuro,  ii.  ffS 

Hopa,  ii,  49,^!  whence  brought,  498;  Famham  the  fai'ourite 
spot,  498)  soil  and  tituatlon,  499;  sort,  499;  preparation  of 
Mil,  500 ;  planting,  501 ;  pickiog,  5o6 ;  drying,  :..,,  :  bagging, 
509;  produce,  510;  charges  attending  a  Farnham  hop  plant- 
ation, 511;  iraplemenis,  511 ;  polling, 513;  penalty  for  dry- 
ing witli  brimstone,  at  practised  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  515; 
bags,  what  sort,  5  l[i;  poles,  51(J;  small  hopgardens  unpro* 
fiuble,  537 }  growth  of  the  kingdom,  and  price,  537  i  average 
of  doty  for  30  years,  539;  annual  consumption,  540;  import- 
ation greater  than  the  exportaiioti,  540;  singularity  in  the 
growth)  543;  table  of  the  amount  of  duty  for  $2  years, 
ending  ISOI,  544 

Hops,  diseases  and  casualties,  516;  a  free  circolation  of  air  ne* 
cessaiy  to  prevent,  534 

wu^-worm,  518 

flea,  518 

succeeded  by  the  &f,  521 ;  bow  to  destroy, 

53ff 

mouldy  fen,  &c..  Dr.  Hale's  account  of,  522 

boney-dowi,  535 

fire-blasts,  525 

Hop;,  as  a  manure,  ii,  106 ;  quantity  used,  IO9 

Horefaound,  iii.  124 

Hornbeam,  iii.  224;  use  and  value,  235 

Horn  shavings,  as  s  manure,  it.  ^t ;  quantity  per  acre^  jM 

Horses,  i.  363  

Horse  dung,  ii.  10 

Houses,'  numljerof,  i.  I6I 

Howleit,  Rev.  Mr.,  sad  the  poor,  1.  IS9,  ifiO 


4SS  hdea^ 

Kiiiiier,  Dr„  and  carrotSj  li.  W5 

Hussard,  Mons.,  i.  197 

Hy=sop,  Hi.  IC9 

lll[,i^«-orth,  Mr.,  on  fore*tallmg,  i.  31p 

ImpleineotB  of  huabaadry,  i.  184;  impronmenti  ] 

and  objections  answered,  186 

ploughs,  189 

harrows,  StS 

rollcM,  5'* 

borse-ho 

carts  aoc 

thraibin^ 

winoowl  t> 

turnip  c 

corn  sU 

ladders, 

Inipolicy  of  making  i  ollura  aiobject  of  taxatnHij 

iii.  -173 

Abbe  Raynal'i  i  «on,  *72 

IrgailiPi:-?,  Di.,  ami  f^iUowing,  i.  CNi 

'HI  il.'-  uliliiy  (-f  lilt  Icayci  of  plants,  i;i.  ,;j; 

Inijimvfiin'ni,  g  ni'i^l  n.'r]uisites.  -li,  -IT* 

IiidDsu:  t'.   bire<  -.'in'o'is,  \c  ;   obMivniioni  on,  by  t";e   ni;n!s;L>r* 

of  Janw,  I.    iji.  31^7  ;  by  Adam  SmiUi,    -^J 1  ;  ov}-^<::cm  lo, 

ln=rcts  c:ii.,ing  ,\[^cA'<es  of  caltle,  iii.  ■{•:<>■,  moi'.c  of  prf  -r.ilc-.i. 

Iron,  niniK-  of  sr-pnrr.tii^g  from  the  soil,  ii.  72 

Jar^son  aiid  D.ur.plcr,  ik':>srs  ,   manufacture rj  of  oil  cnUr-,   hi 

ICO 
J.jhn?.in,  :.lr.  Ti-.:.?,  on  quk-k-Ilmc  as  a  manure,  ii.  17 
JoUiiie's,  H.  l-:.(i  ,  i;n-a'.liir,g  ir,.ichir,--,   i,  Igi 
Joiwi",  1!.  Ii.  Esq.,  mode  ol'  tidlivatiiig  luniip?,  ii.    30 \  ;  d.v 

potntoei,  -i;/ 
Jimto  of  [■;i!iili  man.i;^cn'5,  i.   l.'>4 
Kamos',  T.ord,  ..pinion  on  inclosiire^  iii,  3.-.9 
Kent,  ]\Ir.,  and  poi-iV-ia!e>,  i.  i.\i 

Kirwan,  Mr.,  on  gypsum  ns  :i  nuinure,  ii.  bO,  G.',    6:>_,  <j^  ;    t.h- 
ly-ir  ;if  t:dcardii'.s  m:ir!,  ii.?," 
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King,  Mr,  Gregory,  on  income  of  labotiren,  i.  170  f  hi*  Mtimats 

of  the  produce  of  wheal  m  England,  ii.  311;  of  r)*e,  328;  of 

bailey,  337  i  of  oats,  551;  of  beans,  303 ;  of  peas,  373  }  of 

the  annual  mine  of  wool,  i.  449 
Klsprotb's  Mr.,  analysii  of  Stit,  i.  33Ij;  cxpctimenU  on  gjp- 

•um.  ii.  61 
Klein,  Mr.,  uses  oak  leaves  and  law  dnst  for  tanning,  lu.  173 
Knight,  Mr.  T.  A.,  on  sheep  of  the  Spanish  cross,  i,  36% 
Labour,  the  price  of,  i.  1B3 
Labourers,  rural,  i.  171) 
Ladders,  i.  344 

Lambs,  and  mode  of  treatment,  i.  4^1 
Land  proprietors,  principal, :.  9* 
{^rcb,  tii.  357;  ils  quick  gcowlh,  QjS;  quaUciei,  iS^i'ntts, 

261  }  produce,  uGl  ;  estimate  of  a  plantation,  364^  iicuatiou 

and  soil  proper,  'ilii  j  position  and  mode  of  pbnving,  ^66 
Lavender,  iii,  132 

Leases,  and  their  effects  on  agriculture,  i.  1 11 
Legard,  Sir  Digby,  and  successive  crops  of  wbsat,  i.  27S 
Lightning,  its  etlecls  on  timber,  iii.  440 
Lime,  M.  Chaptal's  plan  of  burning,  i,  53 ;  bow  U  distinguisli 

the  best  sort,  54 
as  a  manure,  which  aort  ibe  bejt,  and  the  strangest,  ii. 

50  ;  quantity  per  acre,  57 

boraC  of,  ii.  iS 

Lime-kilns,  Mr.  Peter's,  i.  51}  common,  or  agricultural  sort. 

59  ;  description  of  one  of  the  best,  MO  ;  objections  lo  it,  Cj  ; 

Count  Rumford's  plan,  b~3 ;  Mr,  Saunders's  sort,  6$i  objectiont 

to  it,  70  ;  author's  plan  of  a  new  one,  72 
Limestone,  i.  49  i  best  pits  at  Dorking,  3O 
Lime-tree,  iii.  317;  use,  219;  bark  made  into  mats,  IJIO;  value 

of  Ibe  timber,  2'2 1 ,  advanuges  of  i'ti  cultivation,  Z'ii 
Linnfcus,  on  galls  in  oakt,  iii.  161 
Liquorice,  iii.  127 
LlandafT,  Bishop,  analysis  of  brick  earth,  i.  75  j  on  the  titility 

of  stones  in  certain  soils,  i.  334 ;  their  growth,  336  ;  pro|)or- 

tion  of  earth  in  wood.  ii.  176  j  on  itie  origin  of  galls  in  oak. 


liocke,  on  the  term  CoMtmun,  i. 
poor,  i4ti 
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hodden,  mer,  i.  12 

Lorioi,  Mr.«  oo  mortar,  L  56 

Love],  Hettfa,  i.  1 

Locas^  Mr.,  on  cnltivatioQ  of  gnnes,  iii.  49 

Lnoeni,  iii.  62}  nomber  of  tpedes,  62  i  practice  of  a  hnm 
near  Vernon,  65;  preparatioo,  66;  aort,  atoeping,  wai, 
seed-time,  69 ;  cultivation,  70 ;  harvesting,  71 3  prioe  of  aoi^ 
74 }  diseases^  74  -,  casoaltiea,  75 ;  treatmeot,  76 

Lopines,  ii.  148 

Loshington,  Sir  Stephen,  en  ragar  as  a  manare,  ii.  112 

Maargraaf,  Professor,  on  sugar  from  carrots,  ii.  ^^5^  491 

Mackie«  Mr*,  on  the  com  laws,  iii.  450 

Maiuwaring's,  Mr.,  bill  to  regulate  butchqrs,  i.  322 

Bifansions,  i.  101 

Manufactures^  i.  6 

Manures,  and  their  importance,  ii.  1 

list  of,  ii.  9 

horse-dung,  ii.  JO;   quantity  applied,   19| 

contents,  20 

cow-dung,  20 ;  quantity  per  acre,  22;  ^^i^minl 

tents,  23 

farm-yard  dung,  23 

hog-dung,  26 ;  qdantity  per  acre,  27 

night-soil,  28  |  quantity  per  acre,  30 

chalk,  30;  how  mixed,  36 

lime,  39  i  its  misapplication,  42 

gypsum,  58 

marl,  70 ;  quantity  per  acre,  89         «• 

furriers*  clippings,  89 ;  quantity  per  acre,  QO 

woollen  rags,  90  j  quantity  per  acre,  91 

horn  shavings,  91 ;  quantity  per  acre,  92 

fellmongers'  poake,  92  i  quantity  per  acre,  93 

tanners*  bark,  93 ;  quantity  per  acre,  104 

fellmongers*  cuttings  and  trotters,  104  3  quantity  per 

acre,  106 

boiled  hops,  sour  grains,  &c.,  IO6 ;  quantttj  per  acfv, 

109 

sugar  scum,  IO95  quantity  per  acre,  112 

scouring  of  ditches,  112;  quantity  per  acre,  115,  11< 

mud  from  ponds,  116-,  quantity  per  acrcj  120 
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Mannrei^  itaet  fweepings,  ii.  120)  qnanti^  per  acn«  124 

road  scrapings,  124;  quantity  par  acre,  135 

rubbish  from  buildings,  138  j  quantity  per  acre,  142 

sorrei,  142 

lupines,  118 

rape  or  cole,  150 

red  clover,  152 

buckwheat,  154 

vetches,  155 

soot  from  pit-coal,  157;  quantity  per  acre,  l6l 

wood  fires,  l6l ;  quanti^  per  acre,  l63 

peat  or  turf,  l63 1  quantity  per  acre,  169 

malt  dust,  1695  quantity  per  acre,  173 

soap  ashes,  173  5  quantity  per  acre,  177 

wood  asbe^,  177  >  quantity  per  acre,  183 

furze  ashes,  184 ;  quantity  per  acre,  186 

turf  ashes,  1 87 1  quantity  per  acre,  188 

peat  ashes,  189  >  quantity  per  acre,  193 

cinder  ashes,  *J03  3  quantity  per  acre,  205 

Maple,  iii.  229  >  injurious  to  plants  growing  under,  230^  uati 

and  value,  231 
Market  towns,  i.  2 
Marl,  ii.  20 

Marsh- mallows,  iii.  121 
Marshall,  Mr.>  on  lime,  ii.  415 

Mattock,  the  holing,  an  instrument  for  planting  timber,  iii«  SS9 
Mayer,  Mr.,  and  gypsum,  ii.  64 

Meadows,  when  dressed,  iii.  7  5  preparation^  8  \  why  com  should 
not  be  sown  with  grass-seeds,  9 1  seed,  12 ;  red  clover  impro- 
per,  1 1 ;  rib-grass  not  proper  for  all  soilSf  15  j  trefoil  proper 
for  uplands,  i5 ;  white  clover  generally  good,  15 ;  hay  seeda 
not  proper,  l6;  Yorkshire  hay  seeds  very  bad,  18;  proved  ao 
by  Mr.  Bailey,  19$  manner  of  laying  down  land  to  grass,  19; 
if  for  sheep,  what  grasses,  'lO ;  if  for  horsesy  as  upland  pasture 
for  mowing,  20;  if  for  meadows,  21 ;  poisonous  plants  found 
in  meadows,  23 ;  seed-time,  24 ;  spring  not  favourable,  25 ; 
mode  of  sowing  the  seed,  26;  management,  27 ;  approved  by 
Mr.  Drewitt,  29;  produce,  29;  consumption,  30 
Mealman,  his  language,  L  324 
Medway,  i.  12 
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Meikle^  Mr.>  famous  for  agricultural  machines^  u  255 

Menzyes^  Mr.>  thraihing  machiue,  i.  232 

Metals,   i.  41 

liiliddleton*s«  Lord,  cultivation  of  carrots,  ii.  47^ 

MiddletoD,  Mr.,  on  the  quanti^  of  land  in  aratioOj  i.  237 

Millers,  their  practices,  ii.  307 

Minerals,  i.  36 

Mole,  river,  i.  8 

Moiling,  Frederick,  importer  of  wool,  i.  374 

Moore,  Jas.  Esq.,  account  of  his  pramisea,  iii.  llS 

More,  Mr.  Samuel,  i.  270 

Morgan,  Col.,  on  the  Hessian  fly,  ii.  271 

Mortar,  how  made,  i.  55)  Loriot's  proceas^  56 

Mould,  the  cause  of  dry  rot,  i.  79 

Newnham*s,  Mr*  John,  strike-furrow  plough^  i.  201 

* spike-roller,  219 

Kidget,  or  horse-hoe,  i.  219 

Night-soil,  ii.  28 

Norhury  farm,  description  of,  iii.  423 

Oak,  iii.  157',  number  of  species^  157;  soil  best  adapted,  159 
how  injured,  158;  ivy  injuriousi  l60;  galls,  account  of^  1^0 
Linnaius's  account  of  them,  l6l  >  Bishop  of  Llandaft's,  l6l 
Dr.  Thornton's,  l62;  Count  Rumford,  on  the  solidity  of  the 
oak,  l63;  Locke,  on  the  quality  of  oak,  165;  the  bark,  an 
astringent,  166-,  distillation  of  oak,  l67;  produce  in  char- 
coal, i6H',  weight  of  oak,  168^  value,  17i  j  the  bark,  173; 
faggots,  and  cord-wood,  176}  conversion  and  value,  177; 
remarks  on  the  grain,  179;  bad  method  of  felling,  ISI,]S6; 
oaks  injured  by  lightning,  &c.  437,  440;  how  to  pre\«nt 
the  ill  consequences,  438;  Dr,  Darwin  on  the  e&cts  of 
lightning,  441 

Oak-bark,  preparation  and  price,  iii.  173;  season  for  stripping, 
174 

Oatlands  sheep,  i,  371 

Oats,  thcsortSf  ii.  340;  preparation  of  ground,  344;    seed,  345; 
steeping,   347 ;  seed  time,  347 ;  thrashing  and  produce,  3J0 

Oilcake,  ii.  428 

IT 

Orange  trees,  i.  5 

Orchards,  iii.  .J^);   bad  mode  of  planting,  270;  neglect  of  tht 
trccs^  27 1  j  tlieir  proper  distance,  273;   pruning  neglected^ 


S7ii  ground  shoald  be  tilled  and  do  cattis  admitted,  iTJi 
Mr.  Davis's,  of  Longleat,  opinioD  respecting  tbe  siluaiion, 
27.9  i  Count  Romford's  ditto,  279i  large  orchards  recom- 
mended,  ^81 ;  modi;  of  planting,  posilion,  and  dis'tance,  283} 
preparation  of  the  ground,  2S4i 

Oialis,  (see  Honei) 

Oxen,  i.  355;  Messrs  Hodgson'*  and  Co.,  mode  of  fattening, 
35^i  Messrs  Cook,  and  Co.,  357}'M«sr.s  Calvert,  and  Co. 
338;  Mr,  Wlieeler's  large  ox,  338;  Mr.  Cole's  arrangeineoC 
for  fattening,  358;  Mr.  William  Adam,  Jafl;  gentlcinen  who 
work  tbem,  359j  working  supposed  to  injure  the  meat, 
360; 

Paget,  Mr.,  on  bones  as  a  manure,  ii.  87 

Paring  and  burning,  ii.  205 

Parmentier,   Mom.,  sago  from  potatoes,    ii.  -iGl 

Parr)-,  Dr.H.,  progress  of  iiiiprovement  of  sheep  by  tlie  Spanish 

Parsnips,  ii.  48<)i  preparation  of  soil,  499;  sort,  493;  steep- 
ing, seed,  seed  lime,  493 ;  culture,  harvesting,  4yi ;  pro- 
duce and  consumption,    4J)3 

Peas,  ii.  ifi3i  preparation  of  soil,  364;  sort,  365;  steeping, 
seed,  seed  time,  366"  j  cultivation,  36?;  harvesting,  371; 
thrashing,   and  produce,    372;  consumplion,   373 

Peat  ashes,  ii.  ISQ;  quantity  made  per  load,  11)3;  quantity 
used  per  acre,   SC4 

Penfold,  Mr.,  produce  per  acre  of  ashes  from  paring  and  burning, 
ii.  207 

Physical  plants,  iheir  cultivaiiou,  iil.  I16 

peppermint,    lig 

spear-mint,  121 

penny-royal,    121 

roarsh  mallows,    121 

wild  cucumber,    lit 

savin,    123 

angelica,   123 

• horehound,    124 

chamomile,  1 23 

wormwood,    126 

liquorice,  12? 

byssQp,   12]} 
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fhjsiai  pUmtf^  ekscimpaiief  iii.  130 

poppy*  *31 

lavendar,   l32 

n)ses>  133 

Pise  walls,  i*  344 

Pbister  of  Paris^  li.  58 

Planter,  an  instranient  for  planting  timbefj  iii.  269 

Plate-glass,  Mr.  Dawson's,  i.  18 

Pliny,  on  preserring  com,  i.  250  j  on  turnips,  ii.  420 

Ploughman,  his  character,  i.  180 

Ploughs,  i.  189;  Rotherham,  191 ;   tumwrest,  193;   snap,  195; 

single  wheel,  197;    Norfolk,    200;     strike  furrow,    200$ 

ditto  with  moveable  mould-board,  201 ;  doable  tamwrest, 

201;    skim,    203;     nine^share,  203;     drill,   205;    Cook's, 

205 
Ponds,  i.  107 

Pond-mud,  ii.  II6;  qnantitj  per  acre,  120 
Poor,  their  claims  on  society,  i.  136;  laws  respecting  vagabonds, 

140 ;.  inferior  alehouses,  the  cause  of  their   increase,    Uii; 

expence  of  in  England,  157,  175;  how  treated  at  South  Da- 

roerham,  175;  places  which  farm  their  poor,  332 
Poor's  rates,  average  amount  of,  in  Surrey,  i.  137 
Poplar,  its  sorts,  iii.  236 ;  use,  237 ;  value,  ^39 
Poppy,   iii.  131 
Population  of  England,  i.  175 
Porter,  i.   294 ;  ingredients  of  adulteration,  295 ;  mischievoBS 

effects  of,  299 
Potatoe,    ii.  44 S ;    sorts,  448  ;    preparation,  450 ;    seed   time, 

457;  cultivation,   458;   consumption,    459;    produce,  4b  I ; 

application  of  the  fecula,  40 1 ;  diseases,  462 ;  conservation, 

471 
Pounds,  i.  108 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  on  lime,  ii.  47 
Public-houses,  number  licenced,  i.  298 
Pyrita,  ii.  81,    126 
Quarries,  i.  47 
Quassia,  i.  293 

Railway,  Surrey,  i.  22;  iii.  446 
Hape,  or  cole,    ii.   421;     preparation,  421;     soil,   42C;   sefd, 

steeping,   seed  time,  423;    cultivation,  424  i    consumptiop, 
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4S4;  diieaiea,  424;  casualtJes,  4:26;  when  introducei],  \i6  i 
prodoce,  427 
Rape,  or  cole,  as  a  manure,  ii.  150 
Regrating,  i.  315 

Rcnnle,  Mr.  John,  aod  ihe  Cro}^a  canal,  i.  13 
Rem,  i.  i;4. 
Bichmond,  i,  4 
Richmond  park,  iii,  411 
Rivers,  i.  5 

Roadf,  turnpike,  and  parochial,  iii.  386;  management  by  tru&- 
teci,  386'i  their  puwerit  1^%;  powers  of  the  treasuicrs,  2S^; 
treasui-ers  and surieyors  often  ill-qualified,  293)  Mr.  Baldwin, 
aod  the  Clapham  ro,»d,  ?94  ;  Mr.  Thornton   and  the  Croydon 
Toad.  295  i  bad  state  of  certain  roads  near  London,   298  ;  Sir 
T.  Turton's  laudable  exertions,  '.'PP ;  sum  levied  by  tolls   in 
England,  299;  suggestions  of  improvement  in  management, 
SOU;  within  the  bilh  of  mortality,  322;    length  of  turnpikft 
roads  in  Surrey,  and  eipence,   3t>3j  queries  on  the  state  of 
the  road,  324;  weighing  machines,  327;    canal  and  railway 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  badnest  of  the  roads,  32S  -,    re- 
marks on  the  Surrey  road  act,  323 
Boad,  Clapham  road,  iii.  305  ;  author's  plan  and  estimate,  305  ;- 
Mr.  Wildgoose's  ditto,  30? ;  remarks  on  it,  308  ; 
e&pence  of  his  plan,  309  ;  bad  stale  of  the  road, 
311 
Croydon  niad,  311  ;  Mr.  Farnborough's  part  of  the  ma- 
nagement, 3 1 1  -,  Mr.  Wildgoose's  part,  3 1 1 

Mr.  Lucas,  and  the  road  from  Godstone  to  Felbridge  water, 

311 

from  Riegate  to  the  Sussex  oak,  315 

Tooling  through  Merton  to  Epsom,  3l6 

Lealherhead  to  Dorking,  317;  to  ClanJon,  317 

Clandon  to  Guildford,  3 1 7 

Kingston  to  Guildford,  317 

Ditton,3l7 

through  Esher,  .1 1 8 

Guildford  lo  Godalming,  318 

ihrougli  Shalford,  3 1 9 

to  Farnham,  320 

Famham  to  Suine*,  331 
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Soad  from  Kingston  to  London,  iii.  331 

»» •«•  expenditure  of  aeveral  linet  of  road  for  tbe  but 

years,  332 

i Stonef*end  and  Kennington,  (Mr.  Thornton) 

332 

• ..Croydon,  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  332;  (Rcr.   Dr 

Bollock)  333  ',  (Mr.  Chatfidd}  333 

i EastX^riostead,  (Sir  Wm.  Clayton)  333;  (Mr. 

Lucas)  334 

• Kingston,  (Mr.  Lett)  334 

« Sutton,  (Mr.  Pmcott)  334 ;  (Mr.  Bosli,)  333 

Camberwell,  (Mr.  Crespigny)  335 

Stockwcll,  (Mr.  Tyler)  335 

Road  scrapings,  ii.  124  f  quantity  per  acre,  135 ;  eiperiments  oo^ 
127 

Rocks,  i.  36 

Boberjot,  Mons.,  mode  of  destroying  insects,  ii.  29J 

Rollers,  i.  217 

Romney's,  Earl,  growth  of  parsnips,  ii,  491 

Rose,  Mr.,  and  the  poor,  i,  175,  305 

Roses,  iii.  133 

Rotation  of  crops,  iii.  389  i  Mr.  William  Adamses  plan,  and  ge« 
neral  system  of  farming,  390;  Thomas  Cole's,  Esq.,  39^; 
Mr.  Farley,  392;  from  Croydon  to  Godstone,  393;  from 
Godstone,  394 ;  Mr.  Sandiland,  395 ;  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  393  ? 
Mr.  Marchant,  395 ;  Mr.  R.  Bostock,  395 ;  Mr.  Smith,  395 ; 
Mr.  Ewart,  395 ;  Mr.  Woodroffe,  395 ;  about  Home,  Burstow, 
and  Horley,  397 ;  H.  Hoare,  Esq.,  397 ;  about  Sutton,  39li ;  aboct 
Cheam,  399  i  Mr.  Hilbert,  399;  late  Mr.  Ashby,  400,  40J  ; 
Mr.  Shallcross,  400 ;  Mr.  Wm.  Qutton,  400 ;  Mr.  Pryor,  cf 

^  White's  Green,  401 ;  fromMitcham  to  Sutton,  401 ;  Sutton 
to  Ryegate,  402  ,  beyond  Ry^ate,  40(J ;  Ewell,  407  ;  from 
Ewell  to  Dorking,  407;  Betchworth,  and  about  Dorkiog, 
408}  Dorking  to  Guildford,  (Mr.  Lomax,)  410  j  Leather- 
head  to  Guildford,  410;  Richmond  park,  411;  the  Lite  Mr. 
Ducket  of  Esher,  412;  Lord  King,  at  Ripley,  413;  Mr. 
Drcwet,  at  Send,  414;  near  Guildford,  415;  through  Sba!- 
ford  and  Bramley  to  Awfold,  4l6  ;  Lord  Grantley,  410  ;  frojn 
Guildford  to  Haslemere  through  Godalming,  41/  ;  from  Guild- 
ford to  Farnham,    418;    from    Farnham  by    Cberuey  t* 
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Kingston,  419  i  Oatlandj,  *19 ;  from  Kingston  to  Vauxbatlj 
420 

Botheram,  iii.   84 

Bubigo,  ii.  245 

Euckcrt's  analysis  of  soap  asbea,   ii.  IjS 

Ruraford,  Counl,  his  plan  of  a  lime  kiln,  i.  63 ;  on  the  poor, 
144-,  156;  on  potatoes,    ii.  473 

Runnymead,    i.  4 

Eye,  ii.  326;  seed,  seed  lime,  336;  value  of  the  straw,  327; 
Boil  proper,  j'27  ;    eiiimate  of  rhe  produce,  338 

Sainlfoin,  iii.  40j  number  of  species,  40;  «stent  of  growth, 
41  ;  preparation  of  ground,  42;  beat  mode  of  sowiog,  44; 
seed,  46' ;  steeping,  seed  time,  47  ;  cultivation,  4y ;  har^-est- 
ing,  51 ;  produce  tind  value,  52  ;  qiiantity  of  seed  produced 
per  acre,  54 ;  consumption,  54 ;  how  soon  crop  may  be  re- 
peated, Sfij  extraordinary  crop  at  East  Horsley,  5/  ;  Mr, 
Smith's  account  of  saintfiiin,  58 ;  more  advantageous  to  sow 
it  without  than  with  corn,  6o 

Salisbury,  Marquis,  cullivalion  of  carrots,  487 

Saunders,  Mr.,  on  gypsum,  Ii,  66;  not  an  advocate  fur  water 
meadows,  iii.  2 


Savin 


123 


Saxony,  elector  of,  encourages  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  i. 
374 

Seleoile,   ii.  83,  126 

Sewell's,  Mr.  John,  compost,  iii.    83 

Shaws,  i.  107 

Sheep,  i,  363  ;  the  different  breeds,  363  ;  the  Merino,  why  good, 
363;  ditto  at  Oatlands,  371;  their  several  generations  de- 
scribed, 379;  wool  produced,  385;  Baron  Shulz's  account  of, 
386;  Teissier  and  Huzard's  report,  38$;  Elector  of  Saxony,  a 
promoter  of  the  Merino  breed,  374;  King  of  Prtusia  ditto, 
390  ;  extracts  from  I,ord  Somerville's  tracts,  3!H ;  from  Mr. 
Bartley's,  395;  value  of  carcass  and  wool  of  gome  sheep  of 
the  Spanish  cross,  bred  by  f.ord  Somerville,  419 

Sheep,  diseases  of,  i.  431  ;  Dr.  Harrison's  account  of  the  rotand 
prevention,   441 

Shipley  and  Co.  manufacturers  of  oil  cake,    iii.  100 

Simmons,  Mr.,  and  fallowing,  i.  277 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  on  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  raising 
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Smithfield  market,  i.  322 

Smut,  ii.  236 

Soil  and  skuation  of  Surrey,  i.  33 

Solicitors,  improper  to  manage  estates,  i.  94 

Somerville,  Lord,   extracts  from  his  tracts  OQ  aheep,  i 

produce  of  his  Spanish  cross,  419 
Sorrel,  ii.  142 
Soot,  from  pit  coal,  ii.  157 ;   quantity  per  acre,   l6l 

wood  fires,   l6l  -,   quantity  per  acre,  l63 

peat  or  turf,   l63  ;  quantity  per  acre«    169 

Spallanzani,  Abbe,  on  insects  which  disorder  cattle,  iii.  4 

Spearmint,  iii.  121 

Spencer,  Earl,  and  timber,  iii.  142 

Stanhope's,  Earl,  lime,  i.  56 

Steeping,  ii.  232 

Steer,  Mr.  Wm.^  and  water  meadows,  iii.  2 

Stirling's,  Mr.,  thrashing  machine,  i.  232 

Street's.  Mr.,  turnip  chopper,  i.  241 

Stone  quarries,  i.  47 

Stones,  i.  333 

Street  sweepings,  ii.  120;  quantity  per  acre,  124 

Sugar-scum,  ii.  109;  quantity  per  acre,  I09 

Surrey  iron  railway,  ii.  447 

Sylva,  Mro  on  fullers*  earth,  i.  44 


Thurlow,  Lord,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Adara,  Hi.  390 
Tiles,  duly  on,  Lai;  compared  with  slale*,  Sfl 
Timber,  general  outlines  of,  iii.  13^1  King  WiUJatn  t^aiilcd 
4(i0(i  acres,  13B ;  Heyliu's  reasons  for  ibe  decay  of  limber, 
13,9i  forests  destroyed  by  Edward  11,  lor  raising  corn,  I3di, 
soil  of  England  well  adapted,  141  ;  stock  in  dockyards,  I42j 
consumption  of  England,  143  ;  present  slock  inilie  kiiigdon,. 
]44i  destruction  of  limber  on  one  estate,  147;  trees  at 
Whites  Green,  at  BcL-ket's,  at  Lingfield,  154;  at  Tredegir, 
155;  implements  for  planting,  Clfy;  injured  by  the  lightning. 
43/ J  440 ;  how  to  cure,  43S  ;  premature  decay  of  llie  lr«s  in 
St.  Jacnet's  park  accounted  for,  443 ;  opiniflD  ot  celebrated 
poets  on  the  iiuportance  of,  443,  446 

Timber,  oak,   157 

elm,  211 

ash,  213 

beech,  215 

birch,  213 

Iime,918 

box,  222 

hornbeam,  224 

walnut,  225 

maple,  22S 

chestnut,  231 

poplar,  '.'36 

cherry,  239 

yew,  240 

holly,  244 

alder,  24? 

Scotch  tir,  248 

larch,  257 

Tiirel,  Mr.,  and  water  cneodows,  iiL  2 

Tithes,  great,  i.  1 2d;  vicarial,   128^  history  of,  and  argiimenii 
against,  130;  further  arguments  against,  337 

Toilet's,  George,  Esq.,  sheep  of  the  Spanish  cross,  i.  368 

Tong,  Mr.,  and  gypsum,  ii.  b(> 

Tull,  Mr.,  on  smut,  ii.  JiU 

Try,  Mr.  Edward,  peculiar  process  fur  making  oil  cake,  ii.  428 

Turf  aslies,  ii.  187  i  quantity  per  acre,  1 88 

Tursips,  tbe  sorts,  ii.  387  ;  preparation  of  soil,  397 ;  steeping. 
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seed,  398;  seed-time,  401;  cultivation,  403;  value,  403; 
how  consumed,  4(>5 ;  diseases,  406;  casualties,  40?  ;  curiooi 
account  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  417 ;  weighty 
420 ;  quantity  necessary  for  an  ox  or  sheep,  420 

Underwoods,  iii.  192;  value  of,  195;  made  into  charcoal,  197 

Ustilago,  ii.  244 

Vavasor,  Sir  Henijj  on  carrots^  ii«  48S 

Vermin,  i.  313 

Vetches,  see  tares. 

Waggons,  i.  225 

Walls,  Pisd,  i.  344 

Walnut,  iii.  225 ;  its  fruit,  226;  use  of  the  timber,  227  ;  vir 
lue,  228 

Walpole,  Mr.,  on  the  flying  wevil  in  Bavaria,  ii.  272 

Wandle,  river,  i.  5 

Warrington,  Mr.  John,  and  com  jobbers,  i.  320 

Were  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  manufacturers  of  oil  cake,  iii.  100 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  on  flax,  iii.  101 

Wey,  river,  i.  10 

Wheat,  ii«  227;  sorts,  228;  steeping,  232;  diseases,  ?J5; 
quantity  sown,  296 ;  period  of  sowing,  2f)7  ;  management, 
300 ;.  harvest,  302;  thrashing,  304;  remarks,  311;  value, 
311;  quantity  imported  and  exported,  313;  bounties  paid, 
313 ;  regulations  proposed  by  the  corn  committee,  324 

Wheat-frames,  i.  242 

Wheels,  i.  342 

Wilkinson,  Dr.,  on  lime  as  a  manure,  ii.  4S 

Winnowing  machines,  i.  240 

Wood  ashes,  ii.  1  77 

Woodrofle,  Mr.,  i.  200 

Wool,  exportation  prohibited  in  Spain,  i.  41 6;  pitch  marked 
'  wool  used  as  a  manure,  448 ;  estimate  of  the  value  of  wccl. 
448 ;  penal  statutes  relating  to,  451,  see  shvcp 

Woollen  rags,  as  a  manure,  ii.  90 ;  quantity  per  acre,  91 

Wormwood,  iii.  126 

Wriglit,  Sir  James,  estimate  of  damage  occasioned  by  rjt?  r» 
corn,  i.  340 

Yew  tree,  iii.  240  3  use,  243  ;  large  tree  at  Crowhurst,  :4l 

Young,  Sir  Wm.,  on  the  poor,  10"4 


THE  END. 
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